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AERIAL VIEW — TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Photo by Howard Berry Kodak Flexichrome Process by Elna Wilkinson 














What Wil Your Cattle Bring? 


Competition, inspired by supply and demand, determines the true value of livestock, and only on a central 


market, such as Fort Worth, can shippers be assured of receiving the best prices for their livestock. 

Commission companies operating on the Fort Worth market have especially trained personnel, who, through 
years of experience, know how to do a good selling job. For only a small cost per head shippers can be 
assured that their livestock will be sold to the best advantage of the producer and it is not even necessary 
that he be present in the transaction. His marketing agency, which is bonded for his protection, will feed, 
water, bed, and sort, if necessary, so that when a sale is made it will be at the best price possible to obtain. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts: Special Market News and Information, WBAP “570° 7:30 a.m. - 12:15 p.m 


KEEP POSTE WBAP “820” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2.06 p. m. (No broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday.) 


A division of United Steckyards Corporation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








FRANKLIN 


i first product to confer dependable immunity against 
PINKEYE POWDER 


Blackleg was developed by Dr.O. M. Franklin. (Black- 
Pink Eye Time 


leg Aggression—1916). 
Continued research by Dr. Franklin resulted in the 
Will Soon Be Here! 


invention of an improved product at lower cost. (Blackleg 


Bacterin—1923). 
Among the first to recognize the need, Dr. Franklin 
next combined with his Blackleg Bacterin an immunizing 
dose against Malignant Edema _ (Clostridium-Chauvei- he 
Septicus Bacterin—1941). : 7 100 
: é ents. : % 
As was true of both earlier products, the demand for Puffer tube $1 


the Franklin brand of this newer 
Complete Blackleg Protection 
FAR EXCEEDS THAT OF ANY OTHER MAKE 
Stockmen do not like to take chances with deadly 
diseases. In each bottle bearing the famous Franklin 
star-signature trade mark is sealed more than 30 years 
of specialized scientific ‘‘Know how’’. 


Use Franklin and be SURE. 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERumM CO 


DENVER KANSAS iy WICHITA | ALLIANCE ma Play Be 
f 5, M yaad t= 7 TB 
PTEALT LAKE CITY PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY oh: Fete 
Local Drug Store Dealers. ; Ssey Way to Buy 
mane’ and Supplies 
Shipping Fever 


Best protection is 2 Spring 
dose of 








CORYNEBACTERIUM- 
PASTEURELLA 
BACTERIN 
i ith a 
followed in the Fall with 
booster dose before weaning Pro ‘ ,2Pely ditiias ai 
or shipping. ¢ -PaWete 
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STILL SHOWING 
STRONG 


FORT WORTH ... HOUSTON ... SAN 
ANTONIO . .. BATON ROUGE 
BARTOW, FLORIDA - 


(National Brahman Show) 


OUR MANSO-BRED BRAHMANS ENTERED 


53 Firsts 
23° Seconds 
7 Thirds 
2 Fourths 
3 Fifths 
1 Tenth 


PLUS 13 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


J. D. HUDGINS 


“Beef-Type Brahmans” 


Hungerford Welch 
Texas Oklahoma 
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The second stepin cl Pron’ a 


will start this coming 


The classification and grouping 
of the entire breeding herd by 
Mr. John C. Burns 


J« 


wet 





The third step in 1953 


The culling and grouping 
of the breeding herd groups. 


o 
oe 


iy 
‘Sese two stons 


In the past 18 years no 
Registered Heifers Aave been 


sold from our breeding herd LAFAYETTE M. HUGHES 


except those that have gone to the 
slaughterhouse, because of defects, 
and five registered heifers as follows: 


12/7 ‘43 MISS MILL IRON 6th—Colvert Hereford Ranch 
12/17 ‘43 MILL IRON QUEEN 249—Banning Lewis Ranches 
11/1 ‘45 MISS MILL IRON 519th—£arl Burch 
9/30 46 MISS MILL IRON A76—Banning Lewis Ranches 
5/3 ‘51 MISS MILL IRON E761—Marion V. Vallee 


. 


ELMER R. MONSON 


Assistant Ranch Manager 
In Charge of Grass and Pasture 
Development 


JOHN C. BURNS 
Consultant 
ALVIN KEZER 
Consultant 
BENEFICIARY OWNERS: 
William E. Hughes 
Director of Ranch Operations 
Olfice: Wellington, Texas 
Charles J. Hughes 
Comptroller 
Lafayette M. Hughes Jr. 


ie AUSTIN (“POLLY”) O'NEIL 

Oy Manager, Mill Iron Ranches 
Wellington, Texas 

For information on the 


Tron Aennual 
BULL CALF SALE 


Trustee 
1200 Grant St. 
Denver, Colorado 


IRVIN L. SEALANDER 
Assistant to the Trustee and to 
the Director of Ranch Operations 

In Charge of Soil Conservation 
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Pictured is a registered Brangus cow and 
her registered Brangus calf which was 
sired by a registered Brangus bull. Weights: 
the cow, 1865 Ibs.; the calf, 700 Ibs. at 7 
months of age. 


We are now offering for immediate cattlemen, show ring judges and 
breeders. Orders for these bulls will 


be filled in order in which we receive 
; them. One head or a carload. These 
ter bloods, half _— and registered bulls available at both Grenada, Miss., 
Brangus of the breeding that has won and Welch, Okla. Direct all commu- 


top recognition from commercial nications to Welch. 


SORRY, NO FEMALES OFFERED AT THIS TIME 


If you raise beef . . . it will pay you to 
buy Brangus . . . the Clear Creek kind! 


delivery big, rugged bulls, ready for 


service. This offering includes quar- 





Ranches at Grenada, Miss., and Welch, Okla. Please direct all communications to Welch. 


WELCH, OKLAHOMA 


Telephone Welch-8227 or Vinita 1200 
Member American Brangus Breeders Association 
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Of things that co 


The Cattleman Cover 


AERIAL VIEW OF TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE.—Photo by Howard Berry. 

Kodak Flexichrome by Elna Wilkinson. 

HIS issue of The Cattleman is dedicated to the Texas 

Agricultural and Mechanical College System, which con- 

sists of the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Col- 
lege Station, Arlington State College at Arlington, Prairie 
View Agricultural and Mechanical College at Prairie View, 
Tarleton State College at Stephenville and the five state-wide 
services—the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, the Engineering Experiment Station, 
the Engineering Extension Service and the Texas Forest 
Service. 

Texas A. & M. is now in its seventy-fifth school year, hav- 
ing celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1951. It so 
happens that the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, of which this publication is the official organ, also 
celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary this year; and that 
organization, together with The Cattleman, takes this opportu- 
nity of paying tribute to the great Texas A. & M. College 
System and all of its activities, to its officers and faculty, to 
its many bss who have distinguished themselves in far- 
flung fields and to its present student body. 

We hope that the material contained in this issue will serve 
to acquaint the people of Texas, and others interested in the 
education of our youth, with the various activities of the many 
parts of the Texas A. & M. System. That is really our purpose. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Henderson 
Shuffler, Director of Information and Publications of the Texas 
A. & M. System, for preparing the material and pictures. We 
think he did a magnificent job. 

Appreciation also is expressed to Howard Berry for the 
aerial view and to Elna Wilkinson for the Kodak Flexichrome 
from which the plates for the cover were made. 


An Index for The Cattleman 


N THE back of this issue you will find a complete index of 
The Cattleman, Volume XXXVIII, June, 1951-May, 1952. 
This is the first time that The Cattleman has ever pub- 

lished a complete index of any of its volumes. We decided to do 
this because of the demand from many sources for an index. 
We hope that this will be of help to our many readers who 
desire to check back on material published in The Cattleman 
during the past year. It has taken considerable work to com- 
pile this index, but we believe that it is worthwhile and hope to 
continue it in subsequent volumes. Additional copies of the 
index for Volume XXXVIII may be secured for twenty-five 
cents by addressing The Cattleman, 410 East Weatherford 
Street, Fort; Worth 2, Texas. 


Cattle Theft Prosecutions 


Geraldine Poorboy and “Blackie” Perdew pleaded guilty on 
April 10, 1952, to cattle theft in the District Court at Liberty, 
Texas. They admitted having stolen cattle from D. C. Die of 
Romayor, a member of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association. They were given a two-year probationary 
sentence by District Judge P. C. Matthews and were required 
to pay for the calf they had stolen. C. B. Cain, district attorney 
at Liberty, prosecuted the defendants. Buck Echols, inspector 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
was instrumental in gathering the information leading up to 
their arrest and conviction. | 


4 
H 


* * 


A. Garza Martinez of Encinal, Texas, was given a five-year 
robationary sentence by Judge Sam Reams, judge of the 79th 
istrict Court of Falfurrias, Texas, March 31, 1952. Martinez 

was charged, along with Raymond Saenz and Julian Hernan- 
dez, with cattle theft from Canales and Hornsby of Premont, 
Texas. Martinez pleaded guilty and waived jury trial and 
accepted the sentence. yr Joe Bridge secured the informa- 
tion relative to the theft. He was assisted by Deputy Sheriff 
perag 4 Timmerman of Brooks County and Jack Mims, inspector 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
located at Hebbronville. 





Saenz, Hernandez and Garcia are to stand trial on the same 
charges on May 5 and 26 in the District Court at Alice and 
Falfurrias, over which Judge: Reams presides. 

Homer Dean, district attorney, handled the prosecution, 
assisted by Judge S. L. Gill of ymondville, who was em- 
ployed by the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 

* * LJ 


On December 10, 1951, Edward Schaefer of Uvalde, Texas, 
was tried in the 38th District Court at Crystal City for theft 
of two cattle from Joe Finley, Encinal, Texas, a member of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. The 
case was handled by Jim Weatherby, district attorney in the 
88th Judicial District. Schaefer pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to five years in the penitentiary. An accomplice of 
Schaefer, Lennis Luxton, also of Uvalde, was tried in the same 
court on March 10, 1952. He also pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to five years. T. L. Luker, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association inspector in San Antonio Stock 
Yards, is credited with having caught the stolen cattle when 
they were sold at the San Antonio Cattle Company and Gurin- 
sky Sale Barns. Sheriff Jesse Jones of Crystal City and 
Sheriff Fred Y of Uvalde, Texas, were very active in 
bringing these cattle thieves to justice. They were assisted by 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association Inspectors 
i Allee of Carrizo Springs and J. E. Hodges of San 

ntonio. 


Directors Meeting June 21 


HE first quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 

will be held at the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth at 9:00 
A. M. Saturday, June 21, 1952. 

T. L. (Jack) Roach, President of the Association, urges all 
directors to be present and extends a cordial invitation to 
— and others interested in the livestock industry to at- 

nd. 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
Writes to Commentator Robert Montgomery 
About Mexican Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington 
March 31, 1952 

Mr. Robert Montgomery 
National Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
Dear Mr. Montgomery: 

Your broadcasts of March 12, 13, and 14 about the cam- 
paign to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico were com- 
plete distortions of many facts which are easily available and 
were an enormous disservice to both farmers and consumers 
of this country. Coming as it does, when the disease threatens 
our border to the north, such insidious misinformation could 
pr agg jeopardize one of our most important production 
efforts. 

If you had looked at the facts, you would have found that 
eminent livestock disease specialists from all parts of the 
world inspected and paid tribute to the methods used in the 
campaign. You would have found that the livestock industry 
was represented by a special committee that sat in judgment 
on the program from the beginning. You would have found 
also that probably no other program has been subjected to 
ee critical and continuous review by by-partisan groups in 

ongress. 
ere are facts you could have found out: 

Foot-and-mouth disease struck the livestock industry of 
Mexico late in 1946. Just when the first cases of the disease 
broke out is not known, but later investigations showed that 
it had become established in herds near the port city of Vera 
Cruz several weeks before it was finally diagnosed on Decem- 
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Globe Offers 


CALF SCOUR RELIEF 


IN TWO HANDY FORMS 


CALF SCOUR BOLUSES - 


provide calf scour protection in handy 
bolus form. Each bolus contains Sulfathi- 
azole, Kaolin (colloidal), Bismuth Subcar- 
bonate and Calcium Carbonate. 


REMEDY 


gives reliable results in the 
treatment of Scours in calves, 
provided treatment is started 
early. In liquid form, to be ad- 
ministered with dose syringe or 
drench bottle. Active ingredi- 
ents: Sulfathiazole, Kaolin (col- 
loidal), Bismuth Subcarbonate, 
Pectin. 


Be prepared now for quick action against 
Calf Scours. See your Globe dealer for 
Globe Calf Scour Remedy or Globe Calf 
Scour Boluses. 

he 


"GLOBE 


BM WM traABORATORIES 


Sp oes) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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ber 26, 1946. At first the disease was thought to be mal de 
yerba, or vesicular stomatitis. 

o U. S. Department of Agriculture veterinarians, Drs. 
M. S. Shahan and A. E. Wardlow, had arrived in Mexico four 
days earlier at the request of the Mexican Minister of Agri- 
culture, Nazario S. Ortiz Garza. They assisted in confirming 
the diagnosis. Later, samples of the virus were sent to the 
world-renowned foot-and-mouth disease laboratory at Pir- 
bright, England. There, both laboratory and _ biologic tests 
further confirmed the diagnosis and showed the virus to be 
type A foot-and-mouth disease. 

Disease Spreads Rapidly 

The disease spreads with great rapidity. It was evident 
that Mexico lacked the economic resources to carry out an 
adequate eradication program. Unless the spread of the dis- 
ease was halted, it would soon reach the Mexican-United 
States border where it might bee spread into this country. 

On January 8, 1947, again at the request of the Mexican 
officials, four U. S. veterinarians began a hurried survey of 
the situation. On January 16 they reported that the disease 
had already spread to eight states in central Mexico and into 
the Federal District. They found existing controls ineffective 
and efforts to stamp out the disease by slaughter falling short 
of the mark. 

U. S. Joins Mexico in Campaign 

Livestock and farm organizations in this country petitioned 
the Congress to ee aid to Mexico in order to keep the disease 
away from the United States. On February 28, 1947, Public 
Law 8 of the 80th Congress was passed which empowered the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with Mexico in carrying 
out measures to “eradicate, suppress, or control, or to prevent 
or retard, foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico.” One month later, 
on March 28, 1947, the Mexico-United States Commission for 
the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico was or- 
ganized. This joint commission (the membership has changed 
from time to time) has carried out the apparently successful 
campaign to stamp out the disease in Mexico. 

Late in 1947 the disease had spread to 525 municipalities 
in 16 states and the Federal District. But tight quarantines 
outside the infected area were finally established late in 1947. 
The quarantine area was reduced slightly in 1948 and 1949. 
Once firmly anchored, the disease did not again get beyond 
this strictly guarded line. 

From the gg d of the program the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and Mexican officials sought advice and aid 
from varied groups in this country and abroad. 

In May, 1947, an industry advisory committee composed of 
prominent stockmen was appointed to keep in close touch with 
developments in Mexico. Membership included Albert K. 
Mitchell, New Mexico, Chairman; J. Elmer Brock, Wyoming; 
Wayland Hopley, Iowa; C. E. Weymouth, Coke Stevenson, and 
Fred Earwood, all of Texas; Carlos Ronstadt and Ray Cowden, 
Arizona; Horace B. Hening, New Mexico; Dr. C. U. Duckworth 
and R. E. Boyle, California: and W. S. Moscrip, Minnesota. 

Advisory Groups Aid Program 

A research committee composed of the country’s leading 
animal disease authorities also was established. Its member- 
ship included Dr. R. A. Kelser, Dean of the School of Veteri- 
rary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
Dean of the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. R. E. Shope, then with the Rockefeller Institute; 
and Dr. J. Traum, Professor of Veterinary Science, University 
of California. 

Most of the members of these committees had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Mexico and see the ravages of the disease first 
hand. 

Many state livestock sanitary officials also visited Mexico, 
including Dr. R. L. West, Minnesota; Dr. J. V. Knapp, Florida; 
Dr. T. O. Brandenburg, North Dakota, Dr. William Moore and 
Kerr Scott, North Carolina; Dr. H. F. Wilkins, Montana; Dr. 
I. G. Howe, New York; and Dr. E. H. Willers, Hawaii. 

Dr. I. A. Galloway, Director of the British Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Laboratory, which repeatedly ran samples of the virus 
for the Joint Commission, was an early on-the-ground advisor. 
He was followed by Dr. H. S. Frenkel, Director of the Nether- 
lands Foot-and-Mouth Disease Laboratory at Amsterdam; Dr. 
Eric Fogelby, Director of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Labora- 
tory at Lin holm, Denmark; and Dr. Georges A. Moosbrugger, 
Director of the Swiss Foot-and-Mouth Disease Laboratory at 
Basle, Switzerland. 

In October, 1949, at the time of the only outbreak of “O” 
type foot-and-mouth disease, six prominent farm editors were 
in Mexico. This group included Henry Beiderman, The Cattle- 
man; Paul Friggens, Farm Journal; Ralph Hansen, The Da- 
kota Farmer; George Montgomery, Cappers Farmer; T. C. 
Richardson, The Farmer-Stockman; and J. S. Russell, Des 
Moines Register Tribune. 
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The yearling BEEFMASTER steers, 


Ricter tench tint, conte mere = MOw—a Beefmaster Plan for 


then doubled their weight in eleven 
months on the range. They gained 453 


pounds and averaged 885 pounds when @ } 
sold. Total supplement—90 pounds 
cake per head. 


Here's a new idea for high school students who want practical ex- 
perience in feeding for the commercial market-—-a new Beefmaster Plan 
for young cattle raisers. 


Next fall The Lasater Ranch will turn over a limited number of BEEF- 
MASTER steer calves to high school students who outline a practical feed- 
ing program and show that they mean business. They may take delivery 
at either Falfurrias or Matheson, and they'll pay nothing at time of 
delivery. 


Since this contract is designed to give practical experience in feeding 
as a business, their steers will not be shown. They will keep records and 
keep The Lasater Ranch posted on the progress of their steers. 


The Beefmaster 


It is the aim of The Lasater Ranch not only to give the student an 
Plan - opportunity to gain valuable experience in practical feeding for the com- 
M B f mercial market, but also to enable the student to make his own contri- 
ore bee bution toward the achievement of the goal of the entire beef industry, . 
which is to produce ‘‘more beef for less money’’. In other words, through 
for Less Money improved efficiency of breeding and feeding to reduce materially the cost 
of producing beef. 


All interested high school students are invited to write The Lasater 
Ranch, Box 545, Falfurrias, Texas, for application blank and contract. 


mic EASED oe American Breed 


Efficient and Modern—tThe result of o continuous di 9g since 1908. 
RANCHES: Falfurrias, Texas: Matheson, Colorado 


Trademark “LASATER eon ~~ ang a registered U. S. Patent Office THE LASATER RANCH: BOX 545; FALFURRIAS, TEXAS 
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COW SALE... 


CDecimasters 


Miller Ranch is now offering the following 
MR BEEFMASTERS for immediate inspection 
and sale: 


Group 1 
10 cows with 7 calves at side 
Average age—4.1 years 
$450.00 ea. 


Group 2 
11 cows with 5 calves at side 
Average age—4.4 years 


Group 3 
8 cows with 6 calves at side 
Average age—3.1 years 
$300.00 ea. 


Group 4 
7 cows with 4 calves at side 
Average age—4.8 years 


$250.00 ea. 


Group 5 
16 open cows 
Average age—3.6 years 


$225-$275.00 ea. 


Group 6 


25 yearling heifers 
$210-$250.00 ea. 


Group 7 
24 bulls 
1 to 5 years of age 


$400-$550.00 ea. 


All cows in groups 1, 2, 3, and 4 which do not have calves at side 
were certified to be pregnant on April 8th by a competent veteri- 
narian and should calve in May and June. 


“Put them on Pasture . . . They'll do the rest.” 


MILLER RANCH 


efmasters 


HEREFORD - SHORTHORN - BRAHMA BLEND 
FALFURRIAS, TEXAS 


Our Beefmaster breeding was purchased from the original Lasater Beef- 
master herds now located at Falfurrias, Texas, and Matheson, Colorado. 











There can be no reasonable doubt that the Mexican pro- 
gram was the most widely observed campaign against animal 
disease by men from all parts of the world who are thoroughly 
familiar with livestock diseases. Not a single one ever ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the program. 

By late November, 1947, more than half a million cattle 
and almost as many swine, sheep, and goats had been — 
tered and buried. The disease had spread so fast and far be- 
fore effective eradication measures were begun that the Joint 
Commission decided to ease the economic shock of so vast a 
slaughter operation by adding vaccination to the program. 
The new measure was an re to build up an immunity 
among healthy susceptible animals so that the virus could be 
starved out. 

First vaccinations were begun in January, 1948, with vac- 
cine shipped from Argentina and the Netherlands. In May 
of that year, vaccine production was begun by the Commission 
in Mexico. When the vaccination program was ended July 31, 
1950, more than 60,000,000 vaccinations had been administered 
in four successive rounds throughout the quarantine zone. 

Congressional Cooperation 

Throughout these phases of the campaign, special bi-parti- 
san subcommittees of the House and Senate took an active 
interest in the program. They received monthly reports, in- 
cluding complete information on expenditures, number and 
classification of personnel, and specific activities of the Com- 
mission. (These reports were started at the beginning of the 
campaign and are still continuing.) 

he committees and other Congressional representatives 
visited Mexico from time to time in order to observe the ad- 
ministration of the campaign in more detail. In August, 1947, 
a seven-man delegation of the Congress made a three-day tour 
of the northern part of the affected area. Making the tour 
were Senator Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, and Congressmen 
George W. Gillie (a veterinarian), Ernest K. Bramblett of 
California; A. L. Miller of Nebraska, Eugene Worley of Texas, 
H. Carl Andersen of Minnesota, and A. M. Fernandez of New 
Mexico. They traveled over almost impassible roads, saw 
slaughter operations, payment of indemnities, and talked to 
members of field crews and Mexican farmers. 

In November, 1948, a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations spent six days in Mexico. They 
visited officials of Mexico and the United States, observed 
operations of the campaign, and questioned scientists, admin- 
istrators, and technical men connected with the program. 
Members of the subcommittee who made the trip were Senator 
Milton R. Young of North Dakota, Senator Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia, and Senator Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island. 

In November, 1949, representatives of the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, House Committee on Appropriatioris, under 
the chairmanship of Congressman Jamie L. itten of Missis- 
sippi, arrived in Mexico to inspect operations. In addition to 
Chairman Whitten, the group included Representative Walt 
Horan of Washington, Repr tative Th G. Abernethy 
of Mississippi from the House Committee on Agriculture, Rep- 
resentative Clair Engle of California, member of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, and Representative Joseph W. 
Martin of Massachusetts, Minority Floor Leader. 

In February, 1950, a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry investigated problems of the 
campaign in Mexico. Senator Edward J. Thye of Minnesota 
(chairman), Senator Spessard L. Holland of Florida, and Sena- 
tor Guy M. Gillette of Iowa from the subcommittee and Sena- 
tor James P. Kem of Missouri and Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper of Iowa from the full committee spent a week in Mexico. 

All groups of senators and congressmen filed reports com- 
mending the work of the eradication campaign and emphasized 
its importance in helping to hold in check a real danger to the 
livestock industry of the United States. 


Final Phases of the Campaign 

Since the middle of 1950, emphasis of the campaign has 
been placed on repeated inspections of susceptible animals so 
that moves could be made quickly against any spots of infec- 
tion that might —— The last three outbreaks occurred in 
December, 1949, December, 1950, and August, 1951. In each 
case the diagnosis was made after laboratory tests in Mexico, 
anc. was confirmed at the foot-and-mouth disease laboratory 
at Pirbright, England, by trained diagnosticians of the United 
States, Mexico, and England. : : : 

All three outbreaks were promptly eradicated behind strict 
quarantines. The previously infected premises have been thor- 
oughly disinfected, tested, and are restocked with healthy ani- 
mals. The governments of Mexico and the United States an- 
nounced March 12, 1952, that if no additional outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease occur in Mexico by September 1, the 
country will be declared free of the disease at that time. By 
then, the United States government will have spent a net of 
about $123,000,000 on the program. 








ALL-CROP is an 
Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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Wheat King Lars Peterson of Bitter Root Val- 
ley, Montana, picks a winner. Mr. Peterson, a 
tens time International Grand Champion with 
his carefully bred wheat, oats, and barley, har- 
vests his prize grain with his own ALE“ ROP. 


Charles B. Howard of Galt, California, practi- 
cally ‘‘shaves’’ the fleld to harvest 250 pounds 
of Ladino clover seed per acre. Mr. Howard re- 
ports his ALL-CROP saves as much seed as 
other types of harvesters formerly used — and 
at a fraction of the cost! 


HEADS YOU WIN 


Tall, heavy wheat or low, 
bunchy Ladino... the challenge 
is the same. How can you get 
every possible kernel at the low- 
est cost ? And how can you make 
every pod of beans and peas 
shell out for you? 


The full-width flow of your 
crop into the ALL-CROP Har- 
vester is the answer. Across the 
sickle, up the draper, the crop 
goes spread out for easy, unre- 
stricted threshing. 


Every head is subjected to a 
gentle, but thorough, shelling 
action by the full width, rubber- 
faced, spiral-bar cylinder and 
rubber concaves. 


You get extra grain, beans or 
seed with the long-arc, air-blast 
system of separation, too. And 
the oversize strawrack protects 
your final pay-off in the grain 
bin. 

You’re ahead all the way be- 
cause of the low cost, the easy 
operation and adjustment of the 
ALL-CROP Harvester. 


On any crop, tall or short... 
in any year, good or bad... you 
win a full-yield return with the 
ALL-CROP Harvester. Ask any 
of the more than 200,000 farm- 
ers and ranchers who have prov- 
ed it. 





RACTOR DIVISION 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A 
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T2 BRANGUS 


Bred for the Future 


WARNING 


Buying T2 Brangus 
Bulls May Become Habit Forming 


Heavier Calves at Weaning 

Higher Dressing Percentage 

Highly Resistant to Pink Eye 

Better Breeders at a Younger Age 

Better Rustlers at Any Age 

No Loss from Dehorning 

T2 Brangus are Climatized for Your Weather Conditions 





Write or Phone Us Today 


TERRY DALEHITE 
and SONS 


P. O. Box 397 Pearsall, Texas 
Phone 901 F3 


Member American Brangus Breeders Assn. 











Disease Remains a Threat 

Even if Mexico is free of the disease and the current out- 
break in Canada is eradicated, foot-and-mouth disease is still 
a threat to the livestock industry of the United States. The 
infection will be dangerous as long as it exists anywhere in 
the world, because it is the most rapidly spreading and un- 
predictable of all animal diseases. 

At the present time, foot-and-mouth disease is widespread 
and is attacking herds in Europe (including England), Asia, 
Africa, and South America. e in the United States must 
remain constantly alert to keep it pushed back from our own 
borders. If the disease should become established in this coun- 
try, the most conservative estimates made by veterinary sci- 
entists show that our meat supplies might be cut by at least 
25 per cent. We would lose valuable sources of wool, leather, 
milk and vital medicines. For this reason, the fight against 
foot-and-mouth disease is of importance, not only to livestock 
owners, but to every citizen of the United States. 

At the present time, we are guarding the Canadian border 
against an outbreak which could spread from nearby Saskat- 
chewan. I assure you that the Canadians don’t think the bus- 
iness of controlling foot-and-mouth disease is as phony as 
you do and that there are a great many livestock farmers and 
meat consumers who look at this seriously. You might be in- 
terested in looking at the pictures of the Saskatchewan out- 
break on page 36 of the March 10 issue of Life Magazine, one 
of your recent sponsors, if you think that foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is taken lightly. 

I sincerely hope you see fit to retract the obvious mis- 
information given to the American public. They have every 
right to accurate treatment of such a serious subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
(s) CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
Secretary 


Foot-and-Mouth Check-Up Continues 


EIGHTENED activity of inspection forces employed by 
the Mexico-United States Commission for the Eradica- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease resulted in the investi- 

gation during March, 1952, of 57,625 herds containing sick 
animals, Licenciado Oscar Flores and Dr. L. R. Noyes, director 
and co-director of the commission, have announced. This is 
nearly twice the number, 29,430, of sick-animal reports investi- 
gated in February. None of the animals had foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Cooperation of the people in papenieg sick animals con- 
tinued to include more than half of those discovered, the others 
being found in normal routine inspection. The percentage re- 
ported by the people was 54 in February and 55 in March. 
Both months fell below the all-time record of 60 per cent re- 
ported by the people in January. 

The commission’s work has entered a new phase since the 
announcement of March 12 that the aftosa campaign in its 
present form will end September 1 of this year—if there are 
no more outbreaks. Inspection and investigation of sick-animal 
reports will continue with a gradually diminishing staff until 
that date, but emphasis is now being put on educating the 
people to inspect their animals themselves and to report sus- 
»icious cases to the authorities. The matter will be in their 
se after September 1, when a skeleton force of Mexican 
and U. S. veterinarians will remain to work in each state of 
the quarantine sone. That the people are responding well in 
this period of training is indicated by the mounting numbers 
and pvrcentages of sick animals reported by vigilance groups. 
But this is another reason for the continuing expenses of the 
commission: each of the 31,549 sick animals reported in March 
by the people had to be investigated. A total of 30,685 investi- 
gations were completed by livestock inspectors, but 864 cases 
involving the foot, mouth and teats required the attention of 
veterinarians. 

Inspection of livestock continued at a high rate during 
March, when 199,508 herds were examined, containing 3,630,752 
cattle, 1,370,715 sheep, 1,751,915 goats, and 1,576,413 swine— 
a total of 8,329,795 animals susceptible to aftosa. Veterinary 
investigations rose from 345 in February to 864 in March. Few 
cases indicative of possible foot-and-mouth disease were found 
by veterinary technicians, only five samples having been taken 
from five premises in two states for laboratory analysis. Four 
of these reacted negatively in serological and biological tests, 
and one was Indiana-type vesicular stomatitis (a disease in- 
distinguishable from foot-and-mouth disease except by scien- 
tific tests). None was aftosa. 

Manpower continued to decline during February and March, 
following pretty closely the gradually lowering projections set 
by the commission. The number decreased by 31 in the month 
of February and by 26 in the month of March, leaving a total 
of 1,716 Mexican, American and Joint Commission employees. 
This is the lowest since September, 1947. 
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Treat pinkeye with 
Trisulfanol” 


Your dollar losses multiply as pinkeye 
spreads. Stop profit shrinkage with 
handy, easy-to-use Cutter Trisulfanol. 





Here’s what Trisulfanol contains: 
Three sulfa drugs in solution, effec- 
tive against a wide range of organisms 
found in pinkeye. 

Anesthetic to soothe irritated eye mem: 
branes, 
Other ingredients that stimulate heal- 


THIS! 


ing and spread antiseptics evenly over 
eye. Yet there’s no oil to hold dust or 
irritating foreign particles. 

In Ready-to-Use Sprayer Bottle Tri- 
sulfanol can be administered with on2 
hand; one easy squirt. In most cases two 
squirts, a day apart, will be sufficient. 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 





Trisulfanol Plus Value 


Use Trisulfanol on cuts and gashes, 
too; it helps to heal and combat 
infection. 














CUTTER / Trisulfanol 
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RED TOP RANCH cane VERO 


February 27s ~* 
wating Cony Ents a 
te Pret Mee " >. . . why we developed 
Garden FM 4 Winter Garden PVM 


Gentlement feeding winter n-Swi a 
started to Brasviss (Brame) Back in 1945 being short of ranch help, Shahan Angus 


Nay for 1 Ranch started a series of experiments to find a supple- 
s per Losagt wed per ment that could be self-fed, keep our herds in top con- 
Then my cattle yous dition the year ’round, and at the same time be econom- 
ical. Such a supplement we knew must supply the 
nutrients lacking in grass, the basic factor in low cost 
beef production, in varying amounts at different times 

of the year. 

As a result of over five years of feeding tests and 
analyses of blood specimens from hundreds of animals, 
we reached our goal with WINTER GARDEN PVM. 
With it we found we were producing better conditioned 
cows, higher percentage calf crops, earlier calves, more 
milk for calves, and healthier, heavier calves at weaning 

. . and what was highly important, cattle did not 
overeat and it was economical to feed. 
CUTS FEEDING LABOR COST 

A Shahan Ranch savings of up to $4.80 or more per 
head were made in self-feeding WINTER GARDEN 
PVM, based on labor at 55 cents per hour and at the 
same time more beef per acre was produced. 
BIGGER GAINS — BIGGER PROFITS 
AND CATTLE WILL NOT OVEREAT. 

Cows fed WINTER GARDEN PVM continuously on 
range weighed up to 200 pounds more than cows no#@ 
so fed, and they were in better condition and produced 
calves weighing 25 to 50 pounds more at weaning. AI 


& TIME and this at a cost of a trifle over 2 cents a day without 


danger of overeating. 
e LABOR NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL 
N Having discovered a ——, pemeent that? 
met all our requirements, we felt it only fair to expand 
<a), builds MORE BEEF = facilities for manufacturing WINTER GARDEN 
(] MORE WOOL PVM so that others could avail themselves of its extra 
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~~ ) profit-making capabilities. Right now is the time to put 
AL) MORE MILK your herds and flocks on WINTER GARDEN PVM. 

Ny) Use 12% protein for year ’round feeding and 16% or 

\ 20% Protein for poor range conditions. No additional 


Se ae lars BR OR 


& WY salt minerals, vitamins, or proteins needed. PVM sup- 
iW plies it all in one package. 
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12%, 16%, and % > : : 
20% Protein — AE, | ’ MO 
No Additional “"@ P 


Salt, Minerals, or 
Protein Required ba THE SUPERIOR SELF-RATIONING 
— SUPPLEMENT 


Write or Wire 
for Further Data 
and Delivered Prices 
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aa Osage-Blue Stem (Flint Hills) Pasture Report 
ae a To Blue Stem-Osage pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma 


ey his : are fully leased at record prices. The leasing started early 


with the demand exceeding the supply. About 97 per cent. 
LIVESTOCK 


of the available pastures were under lease by April 1, 1952, 
: S ) 


compared with 96 per cent a year ago, 62 per cent two years 
q 
me ONCENTRATE 
on OO 
my 


feed prospects are very good to excellent, with plentiful soil 
moisture, according to the report of the Denver Western Live- 
stock Office of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The pasture areas wintered more cattle than a year ago. 
There was an increase in the inventory of locally owned cattle 
and some cattle came in during the past fall and early winter 
from the dry areas of the Southwest. The spring movement 
of cattle started in early, due to dry conditions in the South- 
west, with prospects of the receipts equaling last season. 

.The early leasing of pastures left a small acreage for the 
late demands and extended leasing te pastures in other sections 
of Kansas and Oklahoma and other states. Lease prices reached 
a record high and were far above the previous record prices 
of last season. Late season lease prices were higher than those 
made early in 1952. 

Pasture prospects are very good to excellent in both sec- 
tions, with abundant soil moisture. Pasture feed has started a 
little early although the March weather was cool. There is a 
good crop of old grass. Cattle in the pasture sections wintered 
‘nr good condition, but. some of the cattle arriving early from 
the Southwest are in thin but strong condition. 


Blue Stem Pastures of Kansas 

Practically all of the Blue Stem pastures are under lease 
at record prices. The leasing of the pastures started early with 
a record proportion—97 per cent—under lease by April 1. A 
year ago, 96 per cent were leased, compared with 59 per cent 
two years ago, and the ten-year (1940-49) average of 82 per 
cent. The demand seems to have exceeded the supply with leas- 
ing extending to other sections of Kansas. More local cattle 
were wintered than a year ago, with some cattle wintered that 
arrived late in 1951 from the dry areas of the Southwest. Cattle 
are moving in early from dry areas of Texas. 

Prospects for grass are excellent; March rainfall placed 
the soil in excellent condition. March weather was cool, but 
pastures are greening a little early. Pastures were not grazed 
too heavy last season, considerable old grass remained, so 
many of the pastures have been burned. The condition of the 
, pastures on April 1 was 96 per cent, compared with 93 per cent 
Es Tie ’ a year ago, 81 per cent two years ago, and the ten-year (1940- 

SR Pk Oe 49) average of 94 per cent. 

Lease prices are at record levels generally, exceeding the 

revious high of last year about 43 per cent. The bulk of the 


ago, and the ten-year (1940-49) average of 84 per cent. Pasture 
wD “ay 


i 


es KILLS HORN FLIES .. . TICKS 





(Lone Star, Gulf Coast, Winter and 
_ Fever Ticks) ... LICE (Short Nosed, 

* Long Nosed and Tail Lice)... On 
Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Sheep and 
Goats! Also a residual surface spray! 


eases for steers and cows were from $25 to $32 per head, with 
young cattle at $18 to $20 per head. The average price for 
steers and cows this season is about $27.75 per head, compared 
with $19.40 last season, $13 in 1950, and the ten-year (1940-49) 
average of $10.50. Leases for young cattle average about $19.70 
per head this season, compared with $13.90 last season, $9.20 
two years ago, and the ten-year (1940-49) average of $7.40. 
Acreage guarantees are a little below last season and are gen- 


P ROTECTS against re-infestation up to 3 weeks! 


erally 3.5 to 6.5 acres for steers and cows and 2.5 to 4.5 acres 
for young cattle for the season. 


dilutions . .. 1 to 150 up to 1 to 600. 
Assures better results at lower cost. 
Gives you positive kill plus long 
lasting residual toxicity. 


Toxanox is an emulsifiable 65% 
Toxaphene concentrate properly for- 
mulated for use on livestock. Contains 
the right combination of toxicant, 
solvent and emulsifier for best results. 
Mixes easier, emulsifies better and 
disperses properly in spray solution. 
Dollar for dollar it gives you a better 
kill of lice and ticks, as well as flies. 


AT YOUR DEALER — If he 
doesn’t Stock it, he can quickly 
get it for you, from — 





wr, MIXES : ; Osage Pastures of Oklahoma 
this f with water at economical Osage pastures are stocked to near capacity, with lease 


prices at an all time high. Pastures were leased early, with a 
continued strong demand by outside cattlemen. The carryover 
of wintered cattle was unusually large. About 98 per cent of 
the pastures were leased by April 1, compared with 93 per cent 
a year ago, 81 ba cent two years ago, and the ten-year (1940- 
49) average of 90 per cent. Some cattle moved in last fall 
from the dry areas of the Southwest, with an early movement. 
this spring. 

Grazing prospects are very good; ample soil moisture is 
available and has been all winter. Stock ponds are full. Sun- 
shine and warm weather will assure good grazing early. The 
condition of pastures on April 1 was 91 per cent, the same as 
a year ago, compared with 82 per cent two years ago, and the 
ten-year (1940-49) average of 90 per cent. 

Pasture lease prices are at an all time high, with an in- 
crease of 70-75 per cent over the previous record of last season. 
Leases for steers and cows were mostly $20 to $30 per head, 
with young cattle at $15 to $22 per head. Leases for steers 
and cows this year average about $25.95 per head, compared 
with $14.70 last season, $12.20 two years ago, and the ten-year 
(1940-49) average of $9.05 0d head. Leases for young cattle 
average about $18.30 per head, compared with $10.70 last: 
season, $8.90 two years ago, and the ten-year (1940-49) aver- 
age of $6.45. Acreage guarantees are the lowest for several 
seasons, with steers and cows mostly five to seven acres and 
young cattle three to five acres per head for the season. 
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i Vidette 
that Can and Do Wreck Profits! 


Blackleg, Shipping Fever, Malignant Edema, Anthrax, Brucellosis 


Can Be Prevented with Lederle Bacterins and Vaccines 


Early, timely vaccination is the BEST protection against many killer-diseases. Use of depend- 
able veterinary biologicals can mean the difference between profit or loss in livestock raising. 
Veterinary bacterins and vaccines that are produced with the same exacting care and 
supervision as those for human use obviously set the standards of quality. Uniformity and 
high quality are sealed into veterinary biologicals that bear a Lederle label. 
Outstanding bacterins and vaccines prepared by. Lederle are: 
CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) TRI-BAC* 
Lederle for blackleg, malignant edema, shipping fever. 
BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN 
Lederle for blackleg and shipping fever. 
BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for uncomplicated blackleg. 
ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 CaARBOzoo* Lederle for anthrax. 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for shipping fever. 
BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle for brucellosis. 
Your veterinarian can help you maintain the best in management practices and 


disease-control methods, *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
Wma, INDUSTRY seen 30 Rockefeller Plaza american Cyanamid COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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(Sale at night) 


* 9 daughters of 
TR Zato Heir bred to 
Hillcrest Larry 4th 
also 


* The 1952 San Antonio reserve 


HILLCREST LARRY 4th, Hi i lls! . P 
ie eo ’ champion female. She is by 
Turner Ranch is a scheduled stop on the tour. We have calves HC Larry Domino 12th, bred 


by TR Zato Heir and Hillcrest Larry 4th that we are very happy ‘. 
' with and would like for you to see them. fo TR Zalo Heir. 
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Roy J. Turner @ Jim McClelland © Roland Jack © John Blenkin © Tom Harris, Show Cattle 








All set for a hard session. Members of the Board of Directors of the Texas A. and M. College System settle down with their 
agenda books before them for a session with the statewide affairs of their vast organization. Left to right are C. C. Krueger, 
San Antonio; Judge James Witherspoon, Hereford; Senator H. L. Winfield, Fort Stockton; Tyree Bell, Dallas; President of 


the Board G. R. White, Brady; 


when this picture was made was Bob Allen, Raymondville. 


Texas A. & M. College System 


How This Modern Method of College Administration Was Organized and How It Works 


AY “Texas A. and M.” to the average 
Texan and he’ll immediately call to 
mind a big school for men located on 

a bend of the Brazos River near the 
southeastern corner of that rich farming 
area known as Central Texas. If you give 
him half a chance, he’ll probably tell you 
in true Texas style that “it’s the biggest 
military school in the world” and add 
something about it having “furnished 
more officers to the Army during World 
Wars I and II than any school in the 
country, including West Point.” If you 
don’t slow him down, he’ll tell you 
about the A. and M. football teams and 
may even wind up with some fairly com- 
plimentary remarks about its educational 
advantages in agriculture and engineer- 
ing. 

What he’s talking about, of course, is 
“Texas A. and M. College,” or, more 
formally and correctly, The Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This 
is all very right and proper, since the 
A. and M. College of Texas is the state’s 
oldest tax-supported institution of higher 
learning and has in its seventy-five years 
of existence given Texans a good deal of 
solid ground for boasting. This is, how- 
ever, a most un-Texan bit of reporting, 
since it concentrates on a localized part 
of a statewide organization and allows 
your Texas friend to brag only in terms 
of hundreds and thousands when he 
might just as well be talking in terms of 
hundreds of thousands. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas is a part, one of nine parts, 
to be exact, of the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege System. Where the college numbers 


Gibb Gilchrist, Chancellor of the A. 
and M. System, has served in this top 
position since it was created upon forma- 
tion of the System in 1948. Former State 
Highway Engineer and Dean of Engi- 
neering at A. and M. College, he stepped 
into his present post from presidency of 
the college. He is this year also serving 
as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Texas, A. F. & A. M. 


E. W. Harrison, South Bend; A. E. Cudlipp, Lufkin; and Rufus Peeples, Tehuacana. Absent 


its acres in hundreds, the System owns 
and operates thousands, where the col- 
lege lists its enrollment in thousands, 
the System is actually engaged in the 
education of hundreds of thousands. 
Texas’ A. and M. College is a sizeable 
operation as colleges go, with some five 


“hundred men and women on its staff at 


College Station; the System, however, 
carries on its payrolls some 5,000 people, 
scattered over the broad expunse of 
Texas. 

No old-school Texan would deliberately 
pass up such an opportunity to talk in 
Texas-sized figures, but while the A. and 
M. College is a deeply rooted part of his 
native background and lore, the System 
which has grown up around this college 
is a comparative newcomer to the family 
of officially recognized agencies of the 
Lone Star State. It grew up slowly and 
unobtrusively as a collection of special 
service groups created from time to time 
to meet special needs of a growing state 
and attached to the A. and M. College 
for purposes of administration. It was in 
September of 1948 that this sizeable 
family was organized into a clear-cut 
working organization under the name of 
the Texas A. and M. College System. 

As it stands today the Texas A. and 
M. College System is a statewide network 
of colleges, agencies and services engaged 
in teaching, research and extension work 
in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing. It includes the original Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at College Sta- 
tion, the Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Prairie View, 
Tarleton State College at Stephenville 
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Pooling their agri- 
cultural agencies to 
attack common prob- 
lems are members of 
the A. and M. Sys- 
tem’s Agricultural 
Council, left to right, 
Dean Chas. N. Shep- 
pardson of the 
School of Agricul- 
ture, A. and M. Col- 
lege; Director G. G. 
“Hoot” Gibson of the 
Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, 
Vice-Chancellor for 
Agriculture D. W. 
Williams of the A. 
and M. System, Di- 
rector R. D. Lewis 0 
the Texas Agri 
tural Experiment 
Station, and Direc- 
tor A. D. Folweiler 
of the Texas Forest 
Service. 


Located in the 
heart of one of the 
most rapidly grow- 
ing heavy industry 
concentrations in 
Texas,, Arlington 
State College, be- 
tween Fort Worth 
and Dallas, is devot- 
ing much of its work 
to the field of pre- 
paring young men 
and women in two- 
year courses, for po- 
sitions in business 
and industry of the 
area. 


Like all of the 
schools in the A. and 
M. System, Prairie 
View A. and M. Col- 
lege gives military 
training to its male 
students, graduating 
a number each year 
with reserve com- 
missions. Here the 
staff of the Prairie 
View corps of cadets 
stands at salute dur- 
ing retreat cere- 
monies. In the back- 
ground may be seen 
some of the school’s 
modern dormitories. 


Monument to John 
Tarleton, eccentric 
pioneer Erath Coun- 
ty rancher who left 
his wealth to estab- 
lish a school for boys 
and girls of his area, 
stands in front of the 
administration build- 
ing at Tarleton State 
College, Stephen- 
ville. Located in a 
farming and ranch- 
ing area, this school 
emphasizes two-year 
agriculture courses 
with much practical 
training in the use 
of modern farm and 
ranch equipment and 
methods. 


and Arlington State College at Arling- 
ton. Its five major services are the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, Texas 
Engineering Extension Service and 
Texas Forest Service. Each of these serv- 
ices maintains headquarters on the 
campus of A. and M. College, but con- 
ducts its work throughout the state. 

Each part of the System is a full- 
scale organization in its own right, each 
college headed by its own president, each 
service by its director. Operating sep- 
arately they would form an impressive 
group of state agencies devoted to the 
work of two of Texas’ principal fields of 
activity. Under the System, however, 
they operate as a team, and the “coach” 
of this team, after a manner of a 
is the System’s chief administrative o: 
ficer, the chancellor. Gibb Gilchrist, who 
has held the position of chancellor since 
the System was formed, serves as ad- 
visor, guardian, planner, spokesman and 
watchdog of the treasury for the entire 
team. Each of the nine organizational 
heads is responsible to the chancellor for 
the efficient operation of his own par- 
ticular part of the System and for the 
meshing of the work of that part in to 
the whole general machinery which is 
the A. and M. System. 

The chancellor, in turn, is responsible 
to and takes his orders from a nine-man 
board of directors who are named by the 
governor of Texas, with approval of the 
Senate, to represent the only final auth- 
ority in all matters concerning the work- 
ings of this big organization, the stock- 
holders and sole owners, the people of the 
state of Texas. This board is traditional- 
ly made up of outstanding men in the 
principal fields of Texas business and 
industry, with each geographic area of 
the state represented. Three new mem- 
bers are named every other year for six- 
year terms, giving the board a continu- 
ous majority of experienced membership. 

President and patriarch of the board 
at this time is G. R. “Rollie” White of 
Brady, rancher, banker and general bell- 
wether in Texas livestock circles. An 
1895 graduate of A. and M. College, he 
has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors since 1926 and has been its presi- 
dent the past eight years. Serving with 
him as directors are Tyree Bell of Dallas, 
president of the Austin Bridge Company; 
C. C. Krueger of San Antonio, president 
of the San Antonio Machine and Supply; 
Rufus Peeples of Tehuacana, farmer and 
stockman; E. W. Harrison of South Bend, 
rancher and oil producer; A. E. Cudlipp 
of Lufkin, vice-president of Lufkin Foun- 
dry and Machine; former State Senator 
H. L. Winfield of Fort Stockton, rancher, 
banker and oil man; Judge James With- 
erspoon of Hereford, lawyer, and Robert 
Allen of Raymondville, grower and ship- 
per of vegetables. 

Far from being an empty honor, mem- 
bership on this board is a working job 
which consumes considerable time and 
lays claim to a fair share of the energies 
and abilities of those selected. The board 
meets five times a year, unless called 
more often, to consider matters of major 
policy and pass on the business dealings 
involved in the far-flung operations of 
the System. In preparation for each 
meeting the members receive, well in 
advance, complete reports on all matters 
which are expected to come up for dis- 
cussion. When he has finished reading 
through this several-inch-thick book of 
reports, the board member is fairly well 





prepared to attend the meeting. If he has 
any additional questions, he asks for 
more information by telephone or letter. 

Woe is the lot of any board member 
who attends one of the two-day meetings 
without having done his homework. When 
the opening prayer is finished and the 
meeting gets under way things move at 
such a clip that anyone not thoroughly 
familiar with the background informa- 
tion is at a total loss. Moving from such 
matters as taking bids on construction 
projects for each of the four colleges to 
granting an easement for a public utility 
right-of-way across one of the experi- 
mental substations or accepting gifts and 
grants in support of research, a typical 
meeting will include such matters as 
approving appointments, promotions and 
leaves of absence for staff members 
throughout the various branches of the 
System and may wind up with a discus- 
sion of budget proposals for the coming 
biennium. Since in recent years this accu- 
mulation of matters has involved the 
handling of around $29,000,000 a year of 
state money in System operations as well 
as conducting an $8,000,000 building pro- 
gram, the directors have every reason to 
feel, as they do, a serious public responsi- 
bility. 

Business of the board is conducted in 
open meetings, with the press of the state 
notified in advance of each session. Ex- 
ecutive sessions are held for discussion 
only. 

Policies established and major decisions 
reached by the board of directors are 
put into action through the office of the 
chancellor, who, with a small staff of 
assistants, serves to puli the varied parts 
of the System together, giving all the 
strength of united and directed effort. 
The resulting teamwork on problems and 
projects requiring attack from several 
angles has proven its value in a number 
of major accomplishments. 

Agriculture, being one of the most im- 
portant of Texas’ interests and being of 
necessity scattered throughout the ex- 

anse of the state from the Gulf to the 

anhandle, requires the largest and most 
far-flung of the System’s parts. Agricul- 
ture is taught in all four of the System’s 
colleges, in everything from one-year 
terminal courses to the most advanced 
of professional degree levels. Research in 
the agricultural problems of the state is 
conducted at 22 experimental substations, 
11 field laboratories and numerous joint 
projects conducted in collaboration with 
other state colleges and agencies. In addi- 
tion, much research has been done in re- 
cent years on privately owned farms and 
ranches, bringing scientific studies onto 
the land where the results will be ob- 
served daily by those who will put them 
to use. Extension work in agriculture and 
home economics is carried into every cor- 
ner of the state by county agricultural 
agents and home demonstration agents, 
both white and black, of the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Representatives of 
this service are living and working in 252 
of the state’s 254 counties. Throughout 
the eastern third of Texas, in the piney 
woods, the Forest Service plays a most 
important role in service to the land- 
owner who raises a money crop of trees 
along with his cows and corn. Bringing 
these widespread activities together is 
one top man, the vice-chancellor for agri- 
culture, D. W. Williams. 

Actual working together of these four 
big agencies for service to Texas agri- 
culture is accomplished through the 
System’s agricultural council, headed by 
vice-chancellor Williams and including 
Dean of Agriculture Charles N. Shep- 
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Left — Hunting 
better ways of treat- 
ing fence posts for 
Texas farm and 
ranch use has been 
one of the research 
projects of the Texas 
Forest Service dur- 
ing the past year. 
Other research has 
dealt with treating 
lumber for longer 
life. 


Right—Growth of 
Texas cities and 
towns has increased 
the need for trained 
operators of sewage, 
water and other mu- 
nicipal plants. Texas 
Engineering Exten- 
sion service gives on- 
the -job training in 
latest methods to 
Texas workers in 
these fields as well 
as in fire fighting 
and police work. 


One of the most 
important jobs of 
every extension 
service worker is in 
working with the 
youngsters who will 
be running tomor- 
row’s farms and 
ranches in Texas. 
Here a county agent 
visits with some of 
his 4-H club mem- 
bers. Latest reports 
show 94,063 white 
and 24,174 Negro 
boys and girls ac- 
tively enrolled in 
4-H club work in 
Texas and 41,000 
women engaged in 
home demonstration 
club activities. 


Not satisfied with 
simply developing 
better and better ra- 
tions for livestock, 
researchers of the 
Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
have undertaken 
studies to develop 
better converters, 
breeding animals, 
which will produce 
more beef from the 
same rations. Here a 
herdsman looks after 
cattle in the pens at 
Bluebonnet Farm. 


National attention 
has been attracted by 
research of the Tex- 
as Engineering Ex- 
periment Station 
into some of the fun- 
damental problems 
of architecture. 
Here, with scale 
models, tests of air 
flow and light are 
being made which 
will determine the 
effects of certain 
structural patterns 
on these important 
functions of the fin- 
ished building. 
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Covering Texas from 
stem to stern, the Texas 
A. and M. College System 
has some of its people liv- 
ing in practically every 
county of the state. Its 
land holdings run from 
small experimental plots 
of a few acres to the 
17,000-acre experimental 
Bluebonnet Farm near Mc- 

















Gregor. In all, it employs 
more than 5,000 people in 





its four colleges and five 
services, owns and oper- 





ates more than 45,000 
acres of Texas land and 
has an annual operating 
budget of around $30,000,- 
000. 
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ardson of A. and M. College, Director 
. G. Gibson of the Agricultural Exten- 
ion Service, Director R. D. Lewis of the 
gricultural Experiment Station and Di- 
ctor A. D. Folweiler of the Texas 
orest Service. These gentlemen meet 
onthly, have lunch with heads of the 
arious agricultural departments and 
en go into a huddle in which they pool 
heir problems and their powers to meet 
as effectively as possible the unending 
parade of crises of drouth, flood, insect, 
disease, inflation and depression with 
which Texas agriculture is periodically 
blessed. 

Now, having met the backers and the 
coaches, to push our simile a little far- 
ther, let’s take a look at the team. The 
Texas A. and M. College System is not 
by any means an overstuffed government 
agency which bloomed overnight in the 
fertile mind of some bureaucratic plan- 
ner. Instead, it grew up slowly, over a 
period of some three score years and 
eleven, as the legislature, in answer to 
the needs of a growing state, created 
various agencies in the general fields of 
agriculture and engineering and placed 
them under the supervision of the board 
of directors of the state’s land grant 
college. 

Texas was young when the process 


© Texas A&M College; Heodquorters of Texas Experiment Station, 
Texos Extension Service, and Texos Forest Service 
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started with the founding of its land 
grant Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in 1876. A third of its thirty years 
of statehood has been devoted to civil 
war and reconstruction, its western half 
was still uncertainly held by a few 
straggling settlers who were in constant 
danger from roving bands of hostile In- 
dians; its internal affairs were still torn 
by the bitterness of the recent battles in 
which Texans had taken over their state 
government from the scalawags and car- 
petbaggers. Austin was only a village 
and Dallas no more than a good sized 
town. But Texas, surging up from those 
hard and bitter years under the vigorous 
leadership of Governor Richard Coke, 
was planning for an entirely different 
kind of future. Dreams of empire filled 
the state, dreams of an agricultural and 
industrial empire the like of which the 
world had never seen, Quite practically, 
those early Texans saw that such an 
empire would require trained leaders and 
to this end established their first state 
supported institution of higher learnin, 
to educate their sons in the agricultura 
and mechanic arts necessary to its de- 
velopment. 

The A. and M. College of Texas was 
opened on October 4, 1876, with a hand- 
ful of students and a faculty of six. Hav- 
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ing provided for the education of their 
own sons, the leaders of the state imme- 
diately recognized their obligation to the 
Negro citizenship of Texas. Three years 
later, in 1879, the Prairie View A. and M. 
College was opened near Hempstead, to 
train the sons and daughters of Texas 
Negroes for their role in Texas’ future. 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was created in 1888 to do scientific 
research on the problems of the state’s 
growing agriculture. In 1912 the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service was estab- 
lished to carry this scientific knowledge 
direct to the farms and ranches of the 
state. Two years later the Engineering 
Experiment Station was created to match 
in its field the valuable research being 
done for agriculture and in 1915 the 
Texas Forest Service began its work in 
the conservation and development of the 
state’s forest resources. In 1917 the edu- 
cational work of A. and M. was spread 
into new areas as John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College at Stephenville (now Tarle- 
ton State College) and North Texas 
Agricultural College at Arlington (now 
Arlington State College) were made 
junior college branches of what was then 
called the “Main College”. These addi- 
tions were coeducational, offering to the 
(Continued on Page 40) 








; : 
The eight regiments of A. and M. College’s corps of cadets, massed in their dormitory area, make an impressive sight. 


Largest of the nation’s top-flight military colleges, the Texas school has included military training in its everyday life since 
1876 and since the establishment of the ROTC program in 1920 has given basic training to more than 40,000 boys. 


Texas A. & M. College 


Texas’ First Tax-Supported Institution of Higher Learning 
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T wasn’t much of a crowd, as crowds 

are counted nowadays, but every per- 

son in it was there for a purpose. 
Each of the two or three hundred people 
had risen early that morning, made 
themselves presentable for an occasion 
of importance and ridden by horseback 
or buggy across country to reach this 
isolated spot in time for the ceremonies. 
There were men in the buckskin garb of 
the frontiersman and others in the stove- 
pipe hats and long floppy coat of poli- 
ticians. Many of the women wore poke 
bonnets and multi - petticoated dresses, 
others wore plain sunbonnets and the 
simplest of ginghams. Down in front 
there were a score or more of boys, 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty- 
two. These seemed more nervous and ex- 
cited than any of the rest. All stood 
quietly in the mid-morning October 
Texas sun, waiting for the ceremonies 
to begin. 

There was a murmur of excitement 
as the master of ceremonies arose and 
when, after a few perfunctory remarks, 
he turned slightly and announced: “and 
now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my privi- 
lege to present the principal speaker for 
this auspicious occasion...His Excel- 


Dr. M. T. Harrington, twelfth presi- 
dent of Texas A. & M., is the first gradu- 
ate of the college to hold this distinction. 


lency, Richard Coke, Governor of the 
State of Texas!” Near-Bedlam broke 
loose for a moment. There were cheers 
and whistles and more than a few long 
and piercing rebel yells. 

This was October 4, 1876, and the 
people of Texas, or as many of them as 
could spare the time and money for a 
long hard trip, had gathered in a re- 
cently converted wild dewberry patch in 
central Brazos County to formally open 
their first tax-supported institution of 
higher education, their Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. That was reason 
enough to yell, but in addition, the speak- 
er of the day was “Old Dick Coke,” be- 
loved and respected governor of the state, 
first Texan to be elected to the governor- 
ship after the shameful period of recon- 
struction and man enough to make that 
election stick in the face of determined 
opposition by that scalawag, Davis, who 
refused to give up the governorship until 
Old Dick practically ran him out of the 
capitol. The rebel yells were appropriate, 
too, because Dick Coke had fought long 
and well in the Confederate cause, rising 
to the rank of captain, and earning the 
respect and affection of those who fought 
with him. 
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Insert — Governor 
Richard Coke, trans- 
planted Virginian, 
Civil War veteran 
and first popularly 
elected governor of 
Texas after Recon- 
struction, was the 
father of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 

The entire A. and 
M. student body is 
standing retreat 
formation in front of 
Old Main around 
1880. Uniforms show 
influence of the Con- 
federate greys and 
the building is in the 
height of style for 
the era. Old Main, 
which was one of the 
two original college 
buildings, burned to 
the ground in 1912 
and was replaced by 
the present copper- 
domed Academic 
Building, which is a 
campus landmark. 


Classrooms under 
the trees on the 
banks of the Llano 
River are among the 
features of A. and 
M.’s pioneer effort in 
the preparation and 
testing of high 
school graduates who 
plan to enter college. 
Located near Junc- 
tion, this new ad- 
junct is operated in 
two six-week sessions 
each summer for 
boys who plan to en- 
ter schools of the A. 
and M. System in the 
fall. Students are 
tested, given 
strengthening 
courses where need- 
ed, or given college 
credit work to get a 
“running start” on 
that hard freshman 
year. 


You can almost 
hear the wheels 
grinding in the heads 
of these earnest 
youngsters as they 
approach the finish 
of the three-hour 
competitive examina- 
tion for A. and M. 
College’s annual Op- 
portunity Awards. 
Some 300 top grad- 
uates of Texas high 
schools compete each 
spring for the 
awards, which pay 
$200 to $500 a year 
plus a job to out- 
standing boys who 
cannot secure a col- 
lege education with- 
out financial aid. 


He was a big man, this Richard Coke, 
who had come from Virginia in 1850 and 
played his part in the triumphs and de- 
feats of his gg state. Anything but 
eloquent, with his bull-like bellow and 
his almost-comic lisp, he was still a 
mighty man of thought and action. Any- 
thing he had to say, Texans were willing 
to listen to. And so they cheered as the 
six-foot-three figure of massive propor- 
tions raised himself from a stout chair 
back to the lectern and moved to the 
front. The sun glistened on his jutting 
untrimmed beard‘ and bounced off, his 
eagle-bald dome as he unfolded his notes 
and began to speak. His talk was brief 
and to the point. Coke had a knack for 
getting to the meat of the nut in a hurry. 

The governor had served as president 
of the college’s board of directors in its 
formative period, had pushed through 
the legislature the bills necessary to 
establishment of the school and had per- 
sonally inspected many times the con- 
struction work as it progressed on the 
two buildings which now graced the col- 
lege campus. In many ways, this A. and 
M. College was Dick Coke’s “baby”. 

“It has been the aim of the board,” he 
said, “to bring down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure the cost of an education 
which shall be at the same time thorough, 
liberal and practical. The leading object 
of this college is to be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and 
including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts .. . 
Texas is preparing to embrace and be 
worthy of the great destiny which the 
big years of the future have in store for 
her.’ 

And to the thirty or so young men who 
stood nervously in the front row—uncer- 
tain as a bunch of colts at their first 
sight of a halter—waiting for the college 
to be officially opened so that they might 
become its first students, the governor 
added: “Let Honor be your guiding star 
in your dealings with your superiors, 
your fellows, with all. Be as true to a 
trust reposed as the needle to the pole, 
stand by the right even to the sacrifice 
of life itself, and learn that death is 
preferable to dishonor. Esteem a charac- 
ter above reproach, beyond all the treas- 
ures of earth, and hold your honor ever 
priceless.” Dick Coke was quite a man! 

“Ladies and fellow-citizens,” he con- 
cluded, “I congratulate you upon the 
auspicious circumstances under which... 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas commences its career of useful- 
ness.” And after a mighty cheer, this 
time full-throated and full of confidence 
and high hope, the assemblage shifted 
ever so ed each seeking a new and 
more comfortable position before hearing 
the second speaker, newly elected presi- 
dent of the college, Thomas S. Gathright. 
After an able address by the newly Tex- 
anized educator from Mississippi, and 
after introduction of the five other dis- 
tinguished men who completed the col- 
lege’s first faculty, all, in the words of 
the Galveston News’ eye-witness corre- 
spondent, “retired to the steward’s hall” 
(the college’s only other building) “to 
partake of a sumptuous repast prepared 
for the occasion by the fair ladies of 
Bryan.” 

Seventy-five years later, to the day 
and almost to the hour, the governor of 
Texas, Allan Shivers, and a host of other 
distinguished Texans spoke to thousands 
gathered in the horseshoe stadium of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, surveying the college’s first three- 








quarters of a century and finding much 
of Old Dick Coke’s speech to have been 
strikingly prophetic. 

The two original buildings were gone. 
Old Main, from whose steps the opening 
ceremonies were held, had been razed by 
fire in 1920 and old Gathright Hall, whic 
the steward’s hall was called, had fallen 
victim to progress in the building pro- 
gram of the thirties. But the firm foun- 
dation of a sound philosophy of thorough, 
liberal and practical education “at the 
lowest possible figure” had remained as 
a bedrock on which a mighty school had 
grown. 

In its 75th year the A. and M. College 
of Texas is housed in an approximate- 
ly $30,000,000 plant, of which around 
$6,000,000 worth is brand spanking new. 
It teaches all phases of agriculture and 
engineering as well as the pure sciences 
and the humanities in both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Excellent 
laboratory facilities, in many cases un- 
matched elsewhere in the South, are 
available. In addition to a capable teach- 
ing staff of over 500 members, the stu- 
dents have the advantage of special 
courses conducted by top research men 
from the agricultural and engineering 
experiment station laboratories and from 
the extension workers who are also a 
part of the A. and M. System. 

Today graduates of A. and M. College 
may be found at the top of many indus- 
tries in the Southwest and throughout 
the world, especially in the oil business, 
chemical plants, public utilities, construc- 
tion industries and all phases of agricul- 
ture and its allied industries. A graduate 
of the class of 1915, M. W. Smith, for 
example, is president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Another, Col. T. H. 


Barton, ’01, is president of the Lion Oil 
Company, W. W. ee 22, is president 


of Texas Power Light while J 
Thomas, ’11, is president of Texas Elec- 
tric Service Company. James L. Pipkin 
of the class of 1929 is vice-president in 
charge of public relations for The Texas 
Company and his classmate, W. D. Single- 
ton, is plant manager of the Ford Motor 
Company in charge of Defense Produc- 
tion Operations. Dewitt Greer, who grad- 
uated in 1923, is State Highway Engineer 
for Texas. Rollie White and Col. Britten 
have been mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue, as has Kenneth Edwards of the 
class of ’20. Others who have made out- 
standing reputations in agriculture in- 
clude Jack Turner, ’26, who is secretary 
of the American Hereford Association, 
and Dean E. J. Kyle of the class of ’99, 
who in addition to being long-time Dean 
of Agriculture at Texas A. and M., served 
as ambassador for the United States to 
Guatemala. There are many more, but 
these should serve to prove the point. 

In every war since the college was 
founded, A. and M. men have formed a 
valuable reserve of trained citizen sol- 
diers, ready and able to uphold the tra- 
dition of fighting Texans. There were A. 
and M. men at San Juan Hill, who acquit- 
ted themselves quite creditably. The 
senior class of 1918 volunteered in a 
body for officers’ training camp at Leon 
Springs, a month before the end of 
school, They could not return to the cam- 
pus for their diplomas and the college’s 
graduation exercises that year were held 
under a huge oak tree in the hills near 
San Antonio. In World War II some 
20,000 A. and M. men served in the 
armed forces, 14,000 of them as officers. 
Twenty-nine reached the rank of general 
and six received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. This year on April 21st, the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Probably no man 
has contributed more 
to the Texas cattle 
industry than the 
late Dr. Mark Fran- 
cis, first Dean of the 
School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Texas A. 
and M. College. It 
was he who, around 
the turn of the cen- 
tury, developed 
means of immuniz- 
ing cattle against the 
dread splenetic fever 
or ‘‘Texas fever” 
which was threaten- 
ing to wipe out the 
cattle industry of the 
state. 


Symbolic of the 
‘“‘new A. and M.”’ 
which a multi-million 
dollar building pro- 
gram has helped to 
create in recent 
years is the mode 
Memorial Student 
Center which serves 
as a campus “living 
room.” A social and 
recreational center 
for the student body, 
it serves as a meet- 
ing and stopping 
place for the people 
of Texas who have 
business on the cam- 
pus or come to visit 
their sons. Complet- 
ed in 1951, it was 
dedicated as a me- 
morial to the sons of 
the college who gave 
their lives in World 
Wars I and I]. 


Ferdinand, the 
flower-loving bull, 
was out-Ferdinanded 
with a floral Here- 
ford sent by Fort 
Worth friends for 
the dedication of A. 
and M. College’s new 
Beef Cattle Center, 
first of the combina- 
tion classroom - lab- 
oratory centers in 
the college’s new 
agricultural layout 
west of the railroads 
at College Station. 
Admiring the piece 
are D. W. Williams, 
A. and M. vice-chan- 
cellor, and Ray Wil- 
loughby, immediate 
past president of the 
Texas and South- 
western Cattle Rais- 
ers Association. 
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Prairie View -- Texas’ Land 
Grant College for Negroes 


A Part of the Texas A. and M. System 
It Provides Excellent Opportunities for 
Negroes to Secure a Good Education 


“Our own Sham- 
rock,” is what the 
girls at Prairie View 
call their newest 
dormitory, Suarez 
Hall, which, in fact, 
has a lounge decor- 
ated in the Shamrock 
manner under super- 
vision of the Califor- 
nian who planned 
the decorations for 
the Houston hos- 
telry. 


Modern is the word 
for new buildings 
which are blossoming 
on the Prairie View 
campus, as this shot 
of a corner of the 
new dormitory for 
boys indicates. This 
is the most recently 
completed of Prairie 
View’s new build- 
ings, made possible 
under the recent A. 
and M. System build- 


ing program. 


One of the finest 
facilities of its kind 
in America is the 
new Plant and Ani- 
mal Industries build- 
ing in which Prairie 
View students are 
taught some of their 
most important 
agricultural courses. 
The building includes 
a modern abattoir, 
freezer plant and 
laboratories, as well 
as classrooms. 


Newly reorganized 
and brought up to 
date, the Engineer- 
ing department at 
Prairie View has its 
own new building, 
fully equipped. Much 
advancement in this 
field has been made 
in recent years and 
more is planned. 


HIRD largest negro college in the 

United States, and by all accepted 

standards one of the best, is the 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, a few miles east of 
Hempstead on State Highway No. 6. It 
is the second oldest state supported in- 
stitution of higher learning in Texas, is 
a co-educational senior college offering 
training in agriculture, engineering, edu- 
cation, nursing and the associated arts 
and sciences, and is officially the state’s 
land grant college for Negroes. In addi- 
tion it operates the only all-negro agri- 
cultural experiment substation in the 
country and is headquarters for the work 
among negroes of the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


Prairie View at present has an enroll- 
ment of 2,550 in the regular school year 
and is topped in number of students only 
by Howard University and A. & T. Col- 
lege in North Carolina among the na- 
tion’s 103 negro colleges. Its enrollment 
is limited so far only by facilities, which 
have been expanded amazingly in recent 
years and are continuing to grow. An 
unusual feature of the college enrollment 
is that it is almost as heavy in the sum- 
mer as during the regular session, be- 
cause of the large number of teachers 


Recognized as one of the outstanding 
Negro educators in the United States, 
Dr. E. B. Evans, Prairie View president, 
is serving this year as president of the 
Negro Land Grant College Presidents 
Association. He was recently awarded 
the Silver Antelope, highest award of the 
Boy Scouts of America, for his service to 
American boyhood and a district scout- 
ing organization in Texas has been named 
in his honor. 








who come to it for graduate training 
during the vacation period and the great 
number of short courses and conferences 
sponsored by the school. Last summer’s 
graduate school alone at Prairie View 
had a whopping enrollment of 1,100. 

Like all of the schools of the A. & M. 
System, Prairie View includes military 
training in the preparation of its male 
students and its corps of cadets is rated 
high by military inspectors who visit it 
regularly. Many Prairie View graduates 
are now serving as officers in the armed 
forces and many others are giving val- 
uable service as a result of training re- 
ceived at this school. 

Prairie View is headed by one of the 
outstanding negro educators of the na- 
tion, Dr. E. B. Evans. A graduate of the 
Texas school, President Evans took his 
degree in veterinary medicine at Iowa 
State College and returned to his alma 
mater to serve 25 years in various posi- 
tions of responsibility before being 
named to its presidency. When the well 
known Tuskegee Institute decided to put 
in a School of Veterinary Medicine a 
number of years ago they called on Dr. 
Evans, who took temporary leave from 
Prairie View to organize the Tuskegee 
School and serve as its first dean. Presi- 
dent Evans has been very active in boy 
scout work among the members of his 
race and has been honored with scout- 
ing’s highest award, the Silver Antelope. 
Recently a division of the Buffalo Trails 
council of the Boy Scouts of America 
was named in his honor. A leader in edu- 
cational circles in the country, Dr. Evans 
is this year serving as president of the 
Negro Land Grant College Presidents 
Association. 

The well-trained Prairie View faculty 
of 146 includes 17 holding Ph. D. de- 
grees and 91 holding Master’s as well as 
24 with Bachelor degrees. Sharing in the 
System-wide building program, Prairie 
View in the past two years has seen 
many excellent additions to its facilities, 
including a new $350,000 dormitory for 
girls, a new $350,000 dormitory for boys, 
a $350,000 Plant and Animal Industries 
Building, a $229,000 Engineering Build- 
ing, a new teacher training center, new 
sewage plant, and a number of other im- 
provements. 

Engineering work, which had. devel- 
oped slowly over the years, was last year 
organized as a school of the college and 
with a new building, completely and mod- 
ernly equipped, is now gaining fast in 
stature. Agricultural work, long a strong 
part of the Prairie View program, has 
gained new impetus from the modern 
Plant and Animal Industries Building 
and from close association with their 
own agricultural research center, located 
near the campus. The strengthening of 
these two basic programs has put Prairie 
View into the true land grant pattern 
for which it was originally created, and 
made it in truth the A. & M. College 
for negroes in Texas. 

It was not always thus, or anywhere 
near thus, for that matter, at the campus 
on the prairies of Waller County. At the 
same time it was preparing to open the 
A. & M. College of Texas, the 15th Legis- 
lature recognized its responsibility to the 
negro boys and girls of the state by pro- 
viding for the establishment of an “Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for Col- 
ored Youth” and appropriating $20,000 
for this purpose. The three-man commis- 
sion appointed in 1876 to locate and build 

(Continued on Page 56) 


At their own sub- 
station of the Texas 
Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Prairie 
View staff members 
and students conduct 
research in such 
problems as pasture 
improvement, shown 
here, livestock feed- 
ing, plant selection 
and numerous other 
studies. This is said 
to be the only all- 
Negro Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
substation in the na- 
tion. 


Prairie View, 
which has trained 
more than 70 per 
cent of the Negro 
teachers now em- 
ployed in Texas, has 
a modern teacher- 
training program 
with facilities in- 
cluding a practice 
teaching center on 
the campus. This 
school is the only 
Negro college in Tex- 
as accepted for mem- 
bership in the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Colleges for Teacher 
Training. 


Class in Farm Ma- 
chinery—J. R. Ross, 
instructor. 


The only college- 
level school of nurs- 
ing for Negro girls 
west of the Missis- 
sippi is at Prairie 
View A. and M., 
which has trained a 
large majority of the 
Negro nurses now 
working in Texas 
and the Southwest. 
With three and five 
year courses, includ- 
ing technical train- 
ing and service in 
some of the state’s 
best hospitals, nurs- 
ing education at this 
school is serving in 
an area of critical 
need among Texas 
Negroes. 


Class in Typing 
(letter writing), 
Miss Lillian B. Gar- 
nett, instructor. 
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Arlington State College 


A Part of the A. & M. System Serving a 
Rich Industrial Area 


Departments of 
Biology and Chemis- 
try and offices of the 
Dean of the college 
are housed in Ar- 
lington’s new Science 
building, completed 
just before the open- 
ing of school this 
year at a cost of 
$400,000. 


Newest addition 
to Arlington State’s 
modern plant is the 
$450,000 Engineer- 
ing building, occu- 
pied early this year. 
It houses the major 
work in industrial 
training and fronts 
the quadrangle of 
shops and laborato- 
ries devoted to this 
work. 


Business courses, 
preparation for jobs 
as secretaries, ac- 
countants or man- 
agers of their own 
budgets and busi- 
nesses, are among 
the most popular of 
the two-year pro- 
grams at Arlington. 
Department heads 
say it is impossible 
to supply the grow- 
ing demands of the 
booming businesses 
of this area. 


While the eligible 
male population of 
Texas will probably 
beat them to it, the 
major food establish- 
ments of the state 
are watching closely 
the progress toward 
graduation of young 
women enrolled in 
the foods courses at 
Arlington. A class is 
shown here in the 
foods laboratory, 
part of the well- 
equipped home eco- 
nomics setup of the 
school. 


HERE are only four counties in 

Texas with a population density of 

more than 400 persons per square 
mile, according to the last census. Ar- 
lington State College is located practical- 
ly on the line between two of them. This 
is the heart of the greatest concentra- 
tion of heavy industry in Texas, between 
the cities of Dallas and Fort Worth, and 
the concentration of population is be- 
coming more marked as the industrial 
boom increases in pace. In the city of 
Arlington alone, at this writing there 
are 2,200 homes under construction or 
contract. General Motors is building a 
huge plant nearby, to join the host of 
aircraft, motor vehicle and other plants 
which are crowding into the area. 


In such surroundings, the college nat- 
urally devotes much of its time and at- 
tention to training boys and girls of the 
section to take their places in the fast- 
growing industrial machine. Greatest 
emphasis in recent. years has been in the 
new field of two-year courses to prepare 
young men and women to step into good 
jobs as industrial workers, technicians, 
commercial artists, secretaries, and the 
like. These courses, for want of a better 
name, are called “terminal” courses, 
since they are designed for young men 
and women who want two years of col- 
lege training and do not expect to go on 
to some senior college for more advanced 
work, 

Since it is an established fact that a 
large percentage of the boys and girls 
who enter college never take more than 
two years of work, many not wanting 


A Llano County ranch boy turned edu- 
cator is President E. H. Hereford of 
Arlington State College. He taught in 
the public schools in his home town, was 
a professor at his alma mater, South- 
western University, and established and 
was first president of Corpus Christi 
Junior College before coming to Arling- 
ton in 1942. He has been president of the 
state’s largest junior college since 1948. 








more in preparation for the jobs they 
have picked and others not being able 
to afford four years in college, the de- 
signing of complete two-year courses to 
fit the needs of these youngsters better 
than half of a four-year curriculum has 
been a natural development. This is a 
comparatively new field, and one in 
which Arlington State College has pio- 
neered. 


Complete two-year courses, combining 
practical training with an educational 
background in English, American his- 
tory, government and a survey of the 
arts and sciences, are offered in agricul- 
ture, arts and sciences, accounting, sec- 
retarial training, merchandising, avia- 
tion maintenance, aviation sales and 
management, industrial baking, indus- 
trial electrical engineering, electrical 
sales and service, fashion arts, commer- 
cial art, radio and television production 
and home economics. This year new two- 
year courses have been added in applied 
civil engineering, industrial welding, de- 
sign and crafts. 

Each of these courses has been planned 
after consultation with business and in- 
dustrial leaders in the field and is oper- 
ated with the advice and supervision of 
committees of such leaders who keep in 
close touch with the work. Graduates 
have been in great demand, trained as 
they are to meet the specifications of 
prospective employers, and a genuine 
service is being rendered industry of the 
area. 

In addition to the two-year courses and 
the regular program for students who 
plan later to attend senior colleges, Ar- 
lington State cooperates with industry in 
its area by offering short training pro- 
grams for their employees or prospective 
employees when the need arises. For ex- 
ample, when television came to Dallas 
and Fort Worth there were no local oper- 
ators with television licenses. Arlington 
State College offered special courses in 
electronics which enabled operators to 
pass the FCC examinations in a hurry. 
Much training has been done for workers 
in the aircraft industry and some for the 
United States Air Force in the area. In 
addition, graduate work for industrial 
people in need of advanced training has 
been provided on the Arlington campus 
under the supervision of A. & M. Col- 
lege’s graduate school. For the past two 
years the school has also offered night 
courses for adults who could not attend 
special day-time classes. These have been 
largely in the fields of business adminis- 
tration and engineering and have been 
well attended. 

Development of close ties with indus- 
trial and agricultural groups of its area 
has brought an increasing number of 
conferences, meetings and short courses 
for special adult groups to the campus 
during the past year. Outstanding ex- 
amples were the visit of 400 members 
of the Texas Bakers Association, the 
organization of a Fort Worth - Dallas 
chapter of Industrial Engineers with 
headquarters at the college, a series of 
lecture meetings on the campus of mem- 
bers of the American Society of Metals 
for the area, a meeting of the North 
Central Texas Water Works and Sewage 
Association and the organization of a 
Bakery Production Engineers club at the 
college. The college’s first annual engi- 
neering show, this year, drew more than 
3,000 visitors. In the agricultural field 
there were such meetings as the FFA 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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While it is located 
in the heart of 
Texas’ most inten- 
sive concentration of 
heavy industry and 
devotes much of its 
efforts to training 
young men and 
women for industrial 
jobs, Arlington State 
still has a strong 
agricultural pro- 
gram, with particu- 
lar emphasis on 
dairying, which is 
growing to meet the 
needs of the area’s 
growing population. 


One of the most 
complete machine 
shop training centers 
in the country, a sec- 
tion of which is 
shown here, is the 
pride of Arlington’s 
Engineering estub- 
lishment. In two- 
year courses young 
men are trained for 
positions of respon- 
sibility in industry. 


Draftsmen, field 
men, and future con- 
tractors are the 
products of civil en- 
gineering two-year 
courses at which 
Prof. Roy Burdett 
and a group of stu- 
dents are shown 
working. Courses 
have been planned in 
consultation with 
business and indus- 
trial leaders of the 
state to meet their 
more pressing man- 
power needs. 


Supplying trained 
men for utility con- 
cerns, rural electri- 
fication projects and 
builders in the in- 
dustrial areas is one 
of the major fields 
of activity in Arling- 
ton’s two-year engi- 
neering work. Still 
other graduates go 
on to complete four- 
year courses in elec- 
trical engineering at 
senior colleges. 


Fashion centers of 
Dallas and Fort 
Worth have been 
spanning up as fast 
as they graduate the 
students trained in 
fashion arts at Ar- 
lington State. Here 
@ group of students 
study dress design, 
while in the back- 
ground may be seen 
some of the class- 
room projects in 
fashion advertising, 
another popular field 
of study. 
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Tarleton State College 


A College of the A. & M. System Serving a 
Rich Agricultural Area 


Pride of the Tarle- 
ton campus is the 
new $375,000 Agri- 
culture building, pro- 
viding the latest fa- 
cilities for work in 
the school’s most im- 
portant field of 
study. The building 
was first used in the 
current school ses- 
sion. 


Popular with 
Tarleton coeds is the 
new gymnasium and 
indoor swimming 
pool for women, 
completed early this 
year as a part of the 
campus renovation 
and improvement 
program under the 
System building 
plan. 


Modern dairy 
barns were included 
in the recent build- 
ing program at 
Tarleton State Col- 
lege. Prof. W. W. 
Reed is here work- 
ing with Dairy Hus- 
bandry students and 
a part of the college 
herd in front of this 
new layout. 


Learning the pit- 
falls and shortcuts 
of that important 
family job of food 
shopping is one of 
the many down-to- 
earth class projects 
of the two-year 
home-making course 
at Tarleton State 
College. 


N orphan boy chopping wood in the 

hills of Tennessee for two bits a 

cord in the early 1800’s laid the 
first foundations for one of Texas’ early 
fortunes. When he died, in 1895, one of 
the wealthy ranchers of Central Texas, 
he left a good part of that fortune to 
establish a school at Stephenville, Erath 
County, Texas, for the education of boys 
and girls of that area. That school for 
many years bore his full name, as John 
Tarleton College. Today it is known as 
Tarleton State College. 

From wood chopping, the orphaned 
Tarleton turned early to a job as a clerk 
in a store at Knoxville, Tennessee. He 
stayed with this job 41 years, living on 
frying pan fare in the back of the store 
and putting his money into government 
land certificates which had been issued 
to soldiers as bounties and could be 
bought at ten cents an acre. When he had 
collected a sizeable holding in Texas cer- 
tificates, John Tarleton quit his job in 
the store and, dressed as a tramp, walked 
from Knoxville to Waco. He arrived in 
Waco in 1865, only to learn that his 
land, which was in Erath and Palo Pinto 
Counties, was unsettled except for rov- 
ing bands of Indians. He settled in Waco 
and opened a store, which he operated 
until 1880, when the country to the west 
seemed to be pretty well settled up. He 
then sold the store to go to Erath County 
and. operate his ranch. This operation 
was so successful that when John Tarle- 
ton died in 1895, he possessed a sizeable 
fortune. This he left for the establish- 
ment of the Stephenville school. 


Native of Central Texas (Waco), edu- 
cated at A. and M. College and Baylor 
University, President E. J. Howell of 
Tarleton State College is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems of the area 
served by his school. A chemical engi- 
neer with a Master’s degree in Eco- 
nomics, he received his ‘administrative 
experience as registrar and commandant 
at Tarleton before becoming dean of the 
school in 1945 and president in 1948. 








In 1899, the Tarleton ranch having 
been sold and the money applied to estab- 
lishing a college, John Tarleton College 
opened with a faculty of four and what 
one member of that first faculty de- 
scribed as “a motley array of students 
varying in age from 10 to 50 years and 
of all degrees of intelligence and learn- 
ing.’ 

Like most private schools of the time, 
John Tarleton soon fell on hard days, 
financially, and was deeply in debt by 
1917, when a movement was started to 

t the State of Texas to take it over. 

n order to make the school acceptable 
to the state, the citizens of Stephenville 
raised some $165,000 to pay off its debts, 
enlarge the campus and provide a $75,000 
student loan fund. The state accepted the 
college and placed it under the super- 
vision of the board of directors of A. & 
M. College. 

When John Tarleton College came into 
the A. & M. family in 1917 it was an 
easy and natural step resulting in the 
strengthening of both this institution and 
the A. & M. College, of which it became 
a branch. This was true because John 
Tarleton had been created on the basis 
of the same sound philosophy, serving the 
same great purpose as had been back of 
the founding of A. & M. College and the 
other related institutions which now form 
the Texas A. & M. College System. 

This philosophy is the native American 
belief that education should be attainable 
for all of the boys and girls who sin- 
cerely want it and are mentally equipped 
to acquire it, regardless of their so-called 
“station in life,” which can be more prac- 
tically expressed in terms of papa’s bank- 
roll. It holds also that education can be 
utilitarian, as well as cultural; it can 
prepare a man to make a better living, 
as well as enable him to better enjoy 
that living. This is the educational phi- 
losophy of the entire A. & M. family. 

In the years it became a state institu- 
tion the college has grown steadily. The 
campus of 40 acres has been increased 
to 96 and the college has acquired two 
farms totaling 725 acres. The original 
student loan fund of $75,000 has grown 
to $165,000. 

Tarleton State College, as it was re- 
named when the A. & M. System was 
created, now offers two years of high 
school work and two years of college 
training. It is co-educational, has mili- 
tary training for its boys, and places its 
greatest emphasis on the agricultural 
and homemaking work which is of major 
importance to its area. 

Most recent development in the Tarle- 
ton story is the launching of new two- 
year courses for farm boys and girls de- 
signed to train them for rural leader- 
ship and give them a down-to-earth edu- 
cation in practical farming. Started two 
years ago, these courses are proving 
their value and have attracted wide and 
favorable comment as the answer to a 
definite need in Texas. 

Particularly to the point are the com- 
ments of students themselves. They say 
it works. James Martin, for example, 
was one of the 26 students in the first 
class in this course. He made his new 
“know-how” pay off while he was learn- 
ing. He and his young wife, Margaret, 
lived on and managed a 700-acre place 
at Morgan Mill and drove 40 miles daily 
to classes. At night, with their 58 Here- 
ford cattle and 350 White Leghorn hens 
they put into practice what they had 

(Continued on page 64) 
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For boys who plan 
to farm and ranch in 
Texas, animal hus- 
bandry is one of 
Tarleton’s most pop- 
ular courses. Here a 
group of students 
study two leading 
Texas breeds under 
the guidance of Prof. 

W. Reed. 


With the coming 
of the machine age 
in agriculture, Texas 
boys need more and 
more to become fa- 
miliar with the ma- 
chines which in- 
crease their capacity 
to farm profitably 
with a minimum of 
manpower. Here a 
group of students 
study the workings 
of a cutaway model 
tractor under the su- 
pervision of Prof. J. 
W. Autrey. 


Actual experience 
in the handling of 
livestock is a part of 
the practical train- 
ing given farm boys 
who take the new 
two-year Rural 
Leadership program 
at Tarleton State 
College. This prac- 
tical experience is 
combined with svf fi- 
cient technical infor- 
mation and liberal 
education to fit 
youngsters for posi- 
tions of leadership 
in their rural com- 
munities. 


The things a 
farmer has to know! 
Instructor Gordon H. 
Smith shows a group 
of agricultural engi- 
neering students the 
tricks of soldering 
which they will need 
many times on their 
own farms. Farm 
shop classes include 
blacksmithing 
and woodwork as 
well as thorough 
grounding in me- 
chanics. 

















She Cattleman 


A Texas A. and M. Graduate Who Has Made Good 
As a Livestock Auctioneer 


W ALTER S. BRITTEN, who began 
selling 4-H Club and FFA sales 
while a student at Texas A. & M. 
College, is now one of the most success- 
ful auctioneers in the business. 

Britten has built his business from a 
mere existence when he graduated from 
A. & M. some 12 years ago to his present 
activity of selling 150 sales a year, the 


Walter Britten 


majority of which are purebred cattle 
— involving many thousands of dol- 
ars. 

Britten was graduated from A. & M. 
College in 1939 with a degree in agricu]- 
taral economics. His rise in the auc- 

ing b since his graduation 
oe “mame slow and steady. He got his 
first start in big-time selling when he 
sold the steers at the Houston Fat Stock 
Show in 1942. He had sold chickens two 
years at the show before he got the steer 
sale. He has sold the steers, and other 
livestock and poultry every year since 
1942. 

Britten was born at Groom, Texas, in 
Carson County, 34 years ago. He grew 
up on a farm where he helped his dad 
raise wheat, grain sorghums and cattle. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Britten, 
still live on the farm in Carson County. 
Britten, his wife, Pearl, and seven year 
old son, Dick, make their home at Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

The Brittens have a large home be- 
tween Bryan and College Station, which 
is only a few miles from A. & M. Col- 
lege. Many of the students who know 
Britten make his place headquarters and 
invite their girl friends there for week- 
ends. Britten says he has from three to 
eight girls each weekend and the house 
is usually crowded with cadets from the 
college. 

While attending Groom High School, 
Britten was very active in 4-H Club 
work, which he claims laid the format 
for his eventual entry in the auctioneer- 
ing profession. 








He did much feeding while a 4-H Club 
boy and was successful in showing his 
beef calves at numerous shows. He was 
elected state president of the 4-H Club 
organization and held that position for 
two years. " 

Britten says that during the time he 
served as state club president he had an 
opportunity to meet many people from 
all over the country and this association 
in the past has paid dividends because 
these same people now help him get 
along in the auctioneering business. He 
made many speeches while 4-H president 
and became acquainted with many other 
4-H Club boys who are now in the cattle 
business. 

While Britten was traveling over the 
state he attracted the eye of the late 
Earl Gartin, one of the top auctioneers 
in the country. Gartin was convinced 
that Britten would make a good auc- 
tioneer and advised him to attend an 
auctioneering school before starting col- 
lege. Britten took the advice and attend- 


May 


ed the school during the summer after 
he graduated from high school and got 
“vaccinated,” as he says, to the profes- 
sion. 

Actually Britten had his first “taste” 
of selling by auctioneering at pie sales 
while in high school. Then the school for 
auctioneers Gartin suggested he attend 
convinced him that he should choose auc- 
tioneering for a profession. 

When Britten was a “fish” at A. & M. 
he was given his first chance to “sell a 
sale” and be paid for his work. Although 
he had his troubles convincing upper- 
classmen that he should make the trip, 
Britten accepted the invitation of agri- 
culture teacher Lloyd WHenderson of 
Schulenburg to sell his FFA sale for $40. 
His next chance came when Hubert Mar- 
tin, then agriculture teacher at Belton, 
offered the “fish” auctioneer a fee to 
sell animals being offered by his FFA 
boys. Britten paid the greater portion 
of his school expenses by auctioneering 
his way through college. 

Britten said he decided to go to A. & 
M. because he was impressed with the 
school when he attended short courses 
there and had an opportunity to meet 
many of the school officials. He won a 
scholarship offered by the Progressive 

(Continued on page 42) 








A Texas A. and M. Graduate Who Has Been a Member 
of Its Board of Directors Since 1926 and 
President Since 1944 


MONG graduates of Texas A. & M. 
College who have donated time and 
effort to build a better A. & M., 

G: R. White of Brady is an outstanding 
example of a man who has contributed 
long and distinguished service to the 
college. 

White is now president of’ the board 
of directors of the A. & M. College Sys- 
tem, a position which he has held since 


G. R. White, president of Board of 
Directors, Texas A. & M. College System. 


1944. He joined the board in 1926 and 
served as a director until he was elected 
president. 

In a pamphlet published by the col- 
lege White is described as “a man who 
has given long and distinguished service 
invaluable to A. & M. His earnest ef- 
forts have been a major factor in the 
sound development of the college.” 

White was born near Lockhart, Texas, 
and moved to Brady with his parents as 
a small child in 1876. His father, W. B. 
White, rode horseback to Lockhart from 
Missouri after the Civil War and then 
moved to McCulloch County. 

White graduated from A. & M. in 1895 
with a degree in civil engineering. He 
then went to New York where he took a 
business course. He married Victoria 
Bingham of Evansville, Ind., in 1903. 

After returning to Brady from school 
White took up ranching in McCulloch 
County and has been a rancher ever 
since. He is president of the Commercial 
National Bank of Brady and has been 
since it was organized 44 years ago. His 
ranching operations are big. There have 
been times in the past when he and his 
partners have handled as many as 25,000 
to 30,000 cattle (mostly steers), 50,000 
to 75,000 sheep and 20,000 to 25,000 head 
of goats on ranches in McCulloch County 
and other parts of Texas. 

White is also an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association. He has served on 
its board of directors for more than 30 
years and has been a member of the 
Association for more than 50 years. 





She Cattloman 


Jack Turner 


Secretary of the American Hereford Association is a 
Texas A. and M. Graduate 


F readers of The Cattleman were to 

‘designate an individual as a cattle- 

men’s cattleman, chances are that one 
of the first names to come to mind would 
be a Texas A. & M. graduate who today 
directs headquarters operations for more 
than 80,000 purebred Hereford breeders 
over the nation. 

He is Jack Turner, class of 1926, sec- 
retary of the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, who has extend- 
ed an outstanding record as a 4-H Club 
member into an impressive series of 
successes as ranch manager, purebred 
breeder and leader of America’s great 
Hereford fraternity. 

When Jack Turner returned to Eng- 
land last summer to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the World Hereford Confer- 
ence, the trip refreshed many memories 
of a great experience .some years back. 
A trip to the English Royal was the 
reward for Jack Turner and his 4-H 
Club colleagues for winning the national 
judging contest at the grand finals in 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1920. 

A native of Hillsboro, Texas—where 
his mother still resides—Jack Turner 
made another outstanding record as a 
member of the college livestock judging 
teams during his days at Texas A. & M. 
His first job after graduation was with 
Harrisdale Farms of Fort Worth. Later 
he became livestock specialist for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines of Texas. 

It was in 1933 that Jack’ Turner as- 


sumed management of Silver Creek 
Farms, Fort Worth, for the Ellison Es- 
tates. During the following nine years, 
he carried the herd to a place among the 
top Hereford establishments of the na- 
tion. After the herd was dispersed in 
1942, Jack Turner leased the ranch and 
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started his own Silver Crest Herefords, 
which he built into one of the nation’s 
leading herds. He won many coveted 
championships at major shows and was 
in demand as a judge of leading shows. 
He dispersed his herd in June, 1946, 
placed the Hereford breed above his own 
personal ambitions, and became secretary 
of the American Hereford Association 
in September, 1946. 

Purebred Hereford registrations—one 
of the most accurate criterion of breed 
progress—have climbed continuously un- 
der Jack Turner’s guidance as secretary. 
Registrations in 1946 totaled 336,193. 
Registrations during the last fiscal year 
soared to 506,061, a new world record 
for a registry association and nearly two | 
and a half times greater than registra- 
tions of other major beef breeds com- 
bined. 

Jack Turner acts and thinks with a 
methodical and deliberate ease. He has 
a knack of figuring things out with a 
dull pencil on a rough board before he 
writes his final conclusions with a s 
pencil on bond paper. Without the least 
provocation, he can pluck a salty meta- 
phor out of the thin air and make his 
point in no uncertain terms. 

He likes to tell the story about the 
owner of a Texas Hereford ranch. The 
boss was riding through the pastures one 
afternoon and he met a couple of col- 
ored hired hands who had let their fence 
repairing job rest and had settled them- 
selves in a nice shady spot under a tree. 
The boss rode up to them and asked what 
they were doing. They assured him they 
were working. “Well,” said the boss, 
“how about moving over and let me work 
with you?” 

When he’s called upon to speak to a 
crowd, he often reminds them that he 

(Continued on page 42) 











Kenneth J. Edwards 


D. T. Killough 


H. P. Smith 


Adviser to the King, Kenneth J. Edwards, 1920 graduate of A. & M. College and long-time Texas county agent, wears 
native dress in his role as agricultural adviser to King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Sent to this oil-rich desert country in 1946 
by Aramco, an all-American oil company holding concessions from the King, the Texan established a modern county agent 
system, revamped and revitalized the agriculture of this ancient land. He left Aramco in 1949 to become special agricultural 


adviser to King Ibn Saud and spent another year at this post before returning to Texas. 
many A. & M. staff members who have gone to far corners of the world during the past few years to help with agri 


He now lives at Hillsboro. Of the 
tural 


problems of other countries, two were D. T. Killough of the Agronomy department and H. P. Smith of the Agricultural Engi- 
neering department. The pair of veteran professors spent a year in Turkey on a mission of the Economic Cooperative Admin- 
istration to help in the development of new long-range agricultural programs in that country. Killough served as consultant on 
cotton culture and production and Smith helped with the introduction of modern farm machinery. 
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Texas A. & M. System Has 
Five Service Agencies 


“Ag-1,” the first 
airplane designed for 
agricultural use, 
makes a run over the 
testing ground de- 
signed at A. & M 
College to determine 
quickly just how 
many pounds of dust 
or spray per acre is 
deposited in a given 
operation. This is 
part of the continu- 
ing research for de- 
veloping ef ficient use 
of the airplane in 
dusting, spraying, 
seeding and fertiliz- 
ing conducted by the 
A. & M. System. 


Oldest and best- 
known of the train- 
ing services of the 
Engineering Exten- 
sion Service is the 
annual Firemen’s 
Training Course held 
each summer on the 
A. & M. Campus. 
Field work carries 
this training into 
every Texas town. 
Last year 3,829 ftre- 
men in 865 towns 
were given training 
on the job, in addi- 
tion to the hundreds 
who attended the 
summer short course. 


An overhead 
sprinkling system, 
well-fertilized saw- 
dust-treated ground 
and all other tricks 
of the trade are used 
at the Indian Mound 
nursery of the Texas 
Forest Service near 
Alto to raise some 
20,000,000 pine seed- 
lings each year for 
Texas reforestation. 


Development of 
combine - type grain 
sorghuris by plant 
breeders of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station under the 
leadership of Bob 
Karper and Roy 
Quinby has fur- 
nished Texas with a 
new major crop and 
source of feed in 
areas. 


Switching from 
telephone to radio 
communication be- 
tween its watch tow- 
ers and fire fighting 
forces, just being 
completed by the 
Texas Forest Serv- 
ice, has added great- 
ly to the efficiency 
of its fire protection 
of East Texas for- 
ests. 


HILE the four colleges of the 

Texas A. & M. System serve the 

future by the education of some 
13,000 boys and girls each year, its five 
statewide service agencies do their work 
for the Texas of today and carry that 
work directly to the farms and ranches 
and into the homes and industrial plants 
of the state. The Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Engineering Experi- 
ment Station study the problems of agri- 
culture and industry, constantly seeking 
new answers, new methods and new dis- 
coveries which will increase production 
and: profit. The Agricultural Extension 
Service and Engineering Extension Serv- 
ice are actually informal teaching agen- 
cies, which take the results of research 
and the latest scientific developments 
into the field and demonstrate their use. 
The Texas Forest Service combines re- 
search, extension and protection for the 
forest resources which are a major asset 
of the eastern third of Texas. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station, 
with its headquarters at College Station, 
carries on research in agriculture at 22 
substations, 10 field laboratories and 14 
cooperative stations scattered through- 
out the state. The substations, numbered 
1 through 23 (with, for reasons no one 
has chosen to explain, no No. 13) are so 
located as to give each general soil and 
climate area of the state a research cen- 
ter for its own peculiar problems. The 
field laboratories are devoted to specific 
phases or crops, such as the apiculture 
laboratory at College Station and the 
sweet potato laboratory at Gilmer. The 
cooperative projects are largely special- 
ized units operated jointly with other 
state or national institutions. These scat- 
tered experimental holdings range in 
size from the five-acre horticultural field 
laboratory near Hearne to the whopping 
17,483-acre Bluebonnet Farm just out- 
side McGregor. 

In recent years an even more promis- 
ing development has been the start of 
outlying research projects, using private- 
ly owned land to conduct experiments 
right on the farm and ranch where they 
can be watched from day to day. In this 
manner a much wider variety of soils 
and conditions are available and the an- 
swers are demonstrated for the people 
who will use them. 

Outstanding A. & M. research results 
which have gone into use in recent years 
have included the development of com- 
bine-type grain sorghums, almost com- 
pletely “tailored” to the various climates 
and soils of Texas and to the uses for 
which they are needed. Starting during 
World War II, this development has 
given Texas a new major crop, a rich 
source of livestock feed in many areas 
where corn cannot be grown success- 
fully and has furnished the basis for a 
multi-million dollar industrial setup in 
the Corpus Christi area. This work was 
pioneered at the Lubbock and Chilli- 
cothe substations and has been spread 
over the state. The plant breeding work 
of Edgar McFadden at College Station 
and of other scientists at Denton and on 
the high plains substations have revolu- 
tionized the wheat, oats and barley pro- 
duction of the state. McFadden’s Austin 











wheat, a rust-proof variety suited to 
Central Texas, is now planted on more 
than a million acres. His comparatively 
new Seabreeze wheat is providing pas- 
tures and grain along the Gulf Coast. 

During the past year the killing of 
mesquite and other noxious brush by 
chemical sprays from planes has made 
possible the restoration of thousands of 
acres of Texas ranges. Pioneered at the 
Spur substation by Dr. Charles Fisher 
and others, the 2,4,5-T sprays for mes- 
quite were applied to half a million 
Texas acres last year by commercial 
sprayers and it is expected that a mil- 
lion acres will be sprayed this month. 
Development of sprays for whitebrush 
and other brush which is choking out 
the grasses on South Texas ranges is 
now advanced to the point where ranch- 
scale tests are being made. 

Improvement of the ration of poultry 
and livestock by the addition of anti- 
biotics, based on a discovery by A. & M. 
scientists at College Station and Gon- 
zales was credited with millions of dol- 
lars of new profit for Texas poultrymen 
this year. Poultrymen who formerly con- 
sidered a two-pound bird at 10 weeks a 
satisfactory result in broiler production 
are now producing a three and one-fourth 
pound bird in the same period at a lower 
cost for feed and practically eliminating 
runts and many of their losses. These 
improved rations are already in use for 
chickens and turkeys and similar devel- 
opments are being made in improved 
livestock feeds. 

Lee C. Coffee, a former county agent, 
was selected early last year to head up 
the work of developing foundation seed 
stocks for new strains and hybrids pro- 
duced by the station and the work was 
organized on a statewide basis. A new 
barley, Goliad, developed by Edgar Mc- 
Fadden, was increased at the Beeville 
station and distributed in South Texas. 
It furnishes good winter grazing and is 
resistant to four of the most common dis- 
eases attacking barley in that area. 

Seed growers and farmers received for 
fall planting in 1950 3,900 bushels of 
Quanah wheat, a new high quality rust 
resistant grain, and 6,000 bushels of 
Mustang oats, another improved strain 
produced by the station. 

Foundation seed stock of the new “Rio 
Sweet” cantaloupe developed at the Wes- 
laco station was distributed. It is re- 
sistant to downy mildew and is superior 
in color and quality. A new early peach, 
the Dixired, of superior size and color, 
was favorably received in the area around 
the Montague station, selling faster at 
19¢c a pound than other common early 
varieties at half that price. 

Two onion hybrids developed at the 
Winter Haven station yielded from 26 
per cent to 45 per cent more than their 
top parent and one gave a yield of 70 
per cent more than the yellow bermuda 
commonly used in that area. The hybrid 
onion, after 25 years of development 
by plant breeders, is now moving into 
the commercial field, promising greater 
yield, earlier maturity and greater uni- 
formity. 

Comprehensive tests have been con- 
ducted with Texas 30, the most promis- 
ing new corn hybrid developed by the 
station so far. Seed were available to 
farmers for planting in 1952. It produces 
somewhat larger ears and larger grains 
than previous hybrids, is fairly early to 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Science steps in to 
eliminate one of the 
sheepman’s more 
trying chores and 
cut losses from 
worms by the breed- 
ing of a “bob-tail” 
sheep. The lamb at 
left has a normal 
tail, which will have 
to be shortened by 
the rancher, while 
the lamb at the right 
was born with a tail 
short enough to clear 
his hocks. Part of the 
sheep research work 
at huge Bluebonnet 
farm, this project 
has produced sheep 
and goats with good 
fleece and short tails. 


Largest agricul- 
tural center in the 
nation, by all odds, 
is the 17,483-acre 
Bluebonnet Farm 
substation of the 
Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. A 
former ordnance 
plant, Bluebonnet 
Farm gives the A. & 
M. System room for 
full-scale farm and 
ranch research, crop 
and livestock studies 
and demonstration. 


More than a mil- 
lion acres of Texas 
mesquite is expected 
to be killed this 
month by sprays of 
2,4,5-T from air- 
planes, using a 
method developed by 
the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment 
Station workers at 
Spur and other sub- 
stations. The kill, as 
shown above, is 
usually good, when 
the spray is applied 
in May. 


Teaching farm and 
ranch girls and their 
mothers how to make 
attractive and dur- 
able clothing at home 
was one of the weap- 
uns against infla.ion 
developed by the 
Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


While much re- 
search and exten- 
sion work has been 
done on the products 
of the soil it was only 
in recent years that 
the soil itself was 
made the subject of 
intensive study. In 
its soil testing lab- 
oratory at College 
Station, the Agricul- 
tural Extension 
Service now runs 
thousands of tests 
for Texas farmers 
and ranchers at $1 a 
sample. 
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Se Cattleman 


By R. C. BUSHLAND, Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, 


OT all maggots that infest wounds 
in cattle are screw-worms. A num- 
ber of flies that breed in carrion 

also lay eggs, or in one special group, de- 
posit already hatched maggots in wounds. 
But these carcass breeders ordinarily are 
found in old, pussy, infected wounds, 
whereas the screw-worms attack living 
tissue. All the screw-worm needs to get 
started is a break in the skin which may 
be caused in various ways. 

The navel of a new-born calf is a fa- 
vorite spot for the screw-worm fly to 


Figure 1. Three masses of screw-worm 
eggs. 


lay eggs. It also‘likes castration wounds, 
brands, cuts, pink-eye cases, scratches, 
and will even hunt out such small wounds 
as fly and tick bites to lay her eggs. 

The screw-worm fly lays tiny, white 
eggs in shingle-like masses, usually about 
200 at a time. Figure 1 shows three egg 
masses laid by three flies that selected 
the same spot on which to oviposit. No 
other wound-seeking fly arranges her 
eggs so carefully or lays such white eggs. 
Ordinary blow fly eggs are yellowish and 
just piled in a heap. If you see pure- 





Figure 2. A full-grown screw-worm 
maggot. 


white, shingle-like eggs laid in flat 
masses on the edge of a wound, it is a 
sure sign that screw-worms are after 
your cattle. The speed of hatching de- 
pends on how warm the weather is, but 
usually the eggs hatch in 12 to 24 hours. 
The little maggots are covered with dark- 
colored spines, which can be seen through 
the egg shell just before the eggs hatch, 
making them look gray. 

The little maggots immediately start 
feeding on the live tissues of the wound. 
Each stands on its and rasps at 
the flesh with its mouth hooks. The 
spines that cover its body keep it from 

pping out of the wound. Two air tubes 
(called tracheae) open at the rear end of 
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its body, and when it needs a breath of 
fresh air it backs up far enough so that 
the tube openings (called spiracles) are 
above the fluid in the wound. 

The maggots feed as a colony and de- 
velop rapidly, becoming full grown in 
about six days. In that time the progeny 
of one fly have eaten a hole as big as a 
lemon and each maggot has grown to a 
length of a little more than one-half inch. 
After the maggots have been in a wound 
for two or three days, it is easily recog- 
nized as a screw-worm wound because of 
the profuse brownish-red, bloody liquid 
that drains out of the wound and stains 
the hair below it. The characteristic odor 
also serves to distinguish screw-worm in- 
festations. An infested wound almost 
always attracts other flies to oviposit; so 
freshly laid white egg masses on the 
margins of the wound also warn the cat- 
tleman that he has screw-worms to con- 
tend with. 

There is one more sure way to identify 
a screw-worm case. Figure 2 is a mag- 
nified picture of a full-grown screw- 
worm. At the left is the pointed head 
with its mouth hooks. Notice the rows 
of spines that surround the body, giving 
it the screw-like appearance from which 
it derives its name. The head and spines 
are not greatly different from those of 
carrion-feeding maggots, but two other 
features are distinguishing. Notice at 


é 
Figure 3. A screw-worm pupa. 


the tail end that the two breathing tubes 
are so dark that they show up as two 
black lines through the almost transpar- 
ent skin. The screw-worm is the only 
maggot you will find that has those heav- 
ily pigmented tracheal trunks showing 
as a pair of dark, straight lines. 

Another feature that does not show in 
the picture is the color of the grown 
screw-worm. Maggots that breed in car- 
casses are whitish, — or grayish, 
but the screw-worms have a pinkish color 
when they are about through feeding and 
ready to leave the wound. The pink color 
and straight, dark air tubes are a sure 
combination to identify a grown screw- 
worm. The pair of straight air tubes 
show up even in the younger maggots 
before the pink color develops. 

The pink maggot crawls out of the 
wound and falls to the ground, where it 
quickly burrows into the soil. It shrinks 


up its body and the skin hardens into a 
pupal case which surrounds the insect. 
At first the case is a pale brown color, 
but in a few hours it turns dark brown. 
Figure 3 is a picture of the screw-worm 
in the pupal stage, in which it changes 
over to a fly. In very hot weather this 
change takes place in about a week, but 
in cooler weather the pupal stage may 
last as long as 12 weeks, but usually 
much less time. The pupae cannot stand 
prolonged exposure to cold weather and 
in northern areas even the pupae in the 
ground are killed by cold. 


Figure 4. A female screw-worm fly. 


The fly breaks open the pupal case un- 


-derneath the ground and wiggles up 


through the soil to the surface, where it 
climbs up on a blade of grass, weed, or 
twig and stretches out and dries its 
wings. Within an hour it is able to fly 
away. 

Figure 4 is an enlarged picture of a 
female screw-worm fly. There is noth- 
ing particular about its appearance that 
distinguishes it from an ordinary blow 
fly. It is bluish in color and looks very 
much like the secondary screw-worm fly 
which breeds in carcasses and causes 
summer fleeceworm cases. Only expert 
entomologists can readily identify the 
screw-worm fly, and sometimes they 
need a microscope to be sure. The screw- 
worm fly does not lay eggs as soon as it 
comes out of the ground. When the in- 
sects are two or three days old they mate, 
but the female is not ready to lay eggs 
until she is six days old, and in cool 
weather more time than that is required 
for her to yore 4 her eggs. After lay- 
ing her first. batch of eggs, the female is 
capable of developing still more egg 
masses and ovipositing for two or three 
more weeks, when she dies of old age. 

Screw-worms are not true natives of 
temperate America. They live the year 
around in_the warm parts of South 
America, Central America, Mexico, and 
in the United States only in areas ad- 
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Screw-worm areas in the United States, 1951-1952. 


joining Mexico and in Florida. In mild 
winters they may live farther north, and 
in extremely cold winters they are 
crowded down to the southernmost mar- 
gins of the country. In the summertime 
when temperatures are favorable they 
spread northward under their own wing 
power at the rate of about 35 miles per 
week; so southern cattlemen are well 
acquainted with them. 

Sometimes, through shipment of in- 
fested livestock, screw-worms are acci- 
dentally introduced into areas far north 
of their ordinary summer migrations. In 
Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota, Indiana, 
and New Jersey they have appeared 
unexpect2dly and have, done tremendous 
damage before the native cattlemen in 
those areas learned to recognize and con- 
trol them. Therefore, it is very impor- 
tant for every rancher in the more north- 
ern states to be able to recognize a 
screw-worm case and notify his local 
agricultural officials immediately if he 
finds one. Three years ago screw-worms 
got started near Pierre, South Dakota, 
and did tremendous damage that summer 
because they were new to the area. Last 
year cattle infested with screw-worms 
were shipped into the same town, but 
the infestation was recognized right away 
and local authorities wiped it out before 
it ever got started. 

Recalling the life cycle makes it clear 
why even one overlooked screw-worm 
case can cause an outbreak. Suppose that 
a cow gets scratched in loading for ship- 
ment from a screw-worm area to a north- 
ern state. On that scratch one fly can 
lay 200 eggs which might not be noticed, 


and they hatch in about a day. During 
the first two days after hatching the 
maggots don’t make a very big wound. 
Suppose that during this time the in- 
fested cow arrives at its destination and 
the little worm case isn’t noticed when 
she is turned out to pasture. In three 
more days the worms start dropping 
from the wound and crawl into the 
ground. After eight days in the ground 
100 male flies and 100 female flies come 
out of the ground. After two days they 
mate, and three or four days after mat- 
ing there is the possibility that those 
100 females can start 100 new screw- 
worm cases. All this increase takes place 
in just three weeks. In another three 
weeks the offspring of that first gener- 
ation could start 100 times 100, or 10,- 
000 cases. In another three weeks there 
is the mathematical possibility of 1,000,- 
000 cases, just two months after the one 
unnoticed worm case was turned out to 
pasture. 

Of course, the rate of increase doesn’t 
equal the mathematical possibilities. 
Such insects as ants eat many of the 
maggots, pupae, and even the flies when 
they first come out of the ground and 
are not yet able to fly. Spiders and birds 
catch some of the flies. Unfavorable 
weather kills some of the adults before 
they are old enough to lay eggs. After 
the eggs are ready for laying the fly 
must first find a wounded animal. But 
the possibilities for screw-worm build- 
up are tremendous and emphasize the 
importance of the stockman recognizing, 


treating, and preventing screw-worm 
cases. 

We cannot tell for sure what the 
screw-worm situation will be this sum- 
mer. Because of the mild winter the in- 
sects survived much farther north in 
Texas than usual. North Texas and 
Oklahoma ranchers can look for screw- 
worms to bother them earlier this year. 
The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine conducts an annual screw- 
worm survey. C. L. Smith, H. M. Brund- 
rett. and W. D. New study screw-worm 
conditions in the western states, and 
A. L. Smith and C. C. Skipper keep 
track of screw-wovms in the Southeast. 

On the accompanying map the top 
heavy line shows how far north screw- 
worm cases were found in the United 
States during the summer and fall of 
1951. The broken line marks the limit 
of overwintering in 1951-52. The shaded 
areas are those in which screw-worms 
usually survive the winter. 

Since the end of World War II the 
Bureau’s laboratory at Kerrville, Texas, 
has worked on development of wound 
treatments to utilize the new chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides, of which DDT 
is the most famous example. Kerrville 
research workers, led by G. W. Eddy, 
found that DDT was not such a good 
screw-worm killer as they had hoped, 
but a newer chemical called lindane was 
outstanding. They found that 3 percent 
of lindane dissolved in 35 percent of pine 
oil with thickening and penetrating 
agents added an outstanding 
wound treatment. The new medicine was 
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SPRAY and DIP *30 


sure-acting combination of Du Pont ‘“Deenate” DDT and Du Pont BHC, 
oved by use as a spray or a dip on millions of head of cattle. 


POWERFUL —Quick-acting, yet doesn’t 
jure livestock, even calves or lambs, 
hen used as directed. 


LONG-LASTING — Killing action lasts for 
peeks, gives you real economy. 


AS SPRAY OR DIP—Convenient 


use aS a spray on animals and farm 
ildings,* or as a dip. 


WETTABLE POWDER—Ready to mix 
with water. Comes in handy 2-lb., 11-Ib. 
and 55-lb. bags. Eleven pounds make 100 
gallons. 


VATSIDE TEST—Write to Du Pont for 
information on how to keep solution at 
right strength for best results in dip vat. 


*For dairy buildings use Du Pont Dairy Barn Insecticide; for dairy cows use Du Pont Dairy 
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Cattle Spray. These products contain 





hlor, no DDT. 


KILLS THESE MAJOR EXTERNAL PARASITES, 
AND OTHERS, ON CATTLE AND SHEEP 


FLIES*—Hornfly - Housefly - Stable Fly 
» Black Fly « Sheep Tick (keds) 


TICKS—Lone Star Tick - 
Winter Tick « Spinose Ear 
Tick « Gulf Coast Tick « 
Cattle Fever Tick « Rocky 
Mt. Spotted Fever Tick + 
American Dog Tick 


LICE—Cattle Louse » Sheep Louse « Goat 
Louse « Horse Louse 

MANGE MITES—Hog Mange Mite (Sar- 
coptes) « Sheep Scab Mite (Psoroptes) 
OTHER INSECTS—Mosquitoes - Gnats - 
Roaches » Fleeceworms + Fleas 


See your dealer now. If he can’t supply 
you, send his name to Du Pont, Animal 


Industry Section, Wilmington, Del.; or 
115 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH 
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called EQ-335 to stand for the 3 per- 
cent of lindane and 35 percent of pine 
oil. This new treatment was recommend- 
ed to the insecticides industry late in 
1950 in plenty of time for manufactur- 
ers of veterinary products to make and 
distribute it for the 1951 screw-worm 
season. Our experimental work indicated, 
and stockmen who used it last summer 
confirmed, that using EQ-335 makes 
screw-worm control easier and better. 

EQ-335 is applied just like the old 
smear 62, with a small paint brush to 
pack the wound full of the medicine and 
daub a little around the edge. The old 
smear 62 had to be applied twice a week. 
The new EQ-335 is longer lasting, and 
it will protect most wounds if applied 
once a week until they are healed. Really 
bad wounds should be treated twice the 
first week, because during the first 
couple of days after treatment dead 
maggots and worm eaten tissues are 
sloughed out of the wound in such quant- 
ity that they sometimes carry most of 
the protective medicine along with them, 
but for ordinary screw-worm wounds 
once a week is sufficient. 

EQ-335 has an advantage far more 
important than reducing the number of 
treatments required. This outstanding 
feature is the fact that the lindane de- 
posit on the wound is deadly to flies. 
The old smear 62 and most other treat- 
ments: killed the maggots, but had no 
effect on the adult flies that subsequent- 
ly visited the wound to lay eggs or to 
feed on the exudate. Flies could light on 
a treated animal and then fly to another 
to start a new screw-worm case. When 
a wound is treated with EQ-335 once a 
week, it becomes a deadly fly trap. The 
treatment does not keep flies away, but 
all that crawl on the treated area soon 
die. We think that if all ranchers use 
a screw-worm remedy that has residual 
fly-killing properties, such as EQ-335, 
they will notice the benefits in reduced 
worm cases. ; 

Female screw-worm flies especially 
like to come to wounds just to eat the 
blood and serum before they are ready 
to lay eggs. This is why we believe that 
by treating with EQ-335 ranchers will 
not only heal out existing cases more 
easily, but will also prevent many new 
cases. 

Some of you may have read about new 
research the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine is doing with steril- 
ized flies. Those experiments have no 
practical application for screw-worm 
control this summer, but are part of a 
long-term research project aimed at try- 
ing to eradicate screw-worms from the 
southeastern states. Screw-worms first 
became established in the Southeast in 
1933, probably through shipment of in- 
fested livestock. They found the climate 
of southern Florida suitable for over- 
wintering and each summer they spread 
north from there. 

In laboratory experiments at Kerr- 
ville, we found that female screw-worms 
mate only once. Tests were conducted 
to determine whether screw-worm flies 
could be sterilized and to measure the 
effect of mixing populations of steril- 
ized and normal flies. The experiments 
showed that screw-worms could be 
sterilized with either x-rays or gamma 
rays produced from radioactive cobalt, 
and that if a normal female fly mated 
first with a sterilized male she would 
not mate again and would lay only in- 
— eggs for the remainder of her 

ife. 
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KILL BRUSH 


Kill mesquite, oak and shinnery ... 
increase your range and profits! 


Stull's Brush Killers, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are effective and economical when 
applied either by hand, power or aerial spraying. Stull's patented and 
exclusive penetrating carrier-agent means root kill—therefore a complete 
kill—promoting grass growth. 


STULL’S vice 


EFORE 





*Photographs made on the Kallison ranch near San Antonio. 


Write for complete details on contro! of brush with Stull’s 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T Brush Killers. 


STULL’S GHEMIGALS Inc. 


117 Humble Avenue San Antonio, Texas 
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In tests with screw-worms in cages 
we found that, when we outnumbered 
normal insects by releasing greater 
numbers of sterile flies in the same 
cages, most of the normal females laid 
infertile eggs. Our organization is now 
conducting a small-scale field test on an 
island off the coast of Florida to see 
how the project works under natural 
conditions. 

It is relatively easy to produce steril- 
ized screw-worm flies. Any number can 
be reared in the laboratory using wash 
tubs containing a medium composed 
chiefly of hamburger meat and blood, 
which is kept at body temperature while 
the maggots are growing. The insects 
are sterilized in the pupal, or resting, 
stage. The pupae are merely poured 
into a suitable container and exposed to 
the sterilizing radiations. After the flies 
emerge from the pupal cases they act 
like normal flies in all respects except 
that they are infertile. 

Many field experiments must be con- 
ducted before we can decide whether 
screw-worm eradication through release 
of sterilized flies would be practical. We 
think it might be, but only in Florida 
where there are not many screw-worms 
in the wintertime and where they are 
isolated from other screw-worm flies. 
We cannot plan on such a method for 
the western United States, because 
screw-worms overwinter at places all 
along the Mexican border from Texas 
to California and even down into South 
America. So western stockmen will have 
to depend on good animal husbandry and 
proper wound treatment for screw-worm 
control. Southeastern stockmen will have 
to follow the same procedures while more 
research is being done. 


Mid-South National Hereford 
Show at Memphis Sept. 18-27 


HE Mid-South National Hereford 

Show will nighlight the livestock 

program of the forty-first annual 
exhibition of the Mid-South Fair and 
Livestock Show at Memphis, Tenn., Sep- 
tember 18 through 27. 

General plans for the first major Here- 
ford Show on the fall circuit were an- 
nounced recently following a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the American 
Hereford Association and the Mid-South 
Fair at Memphis. 

Premium money totaling $10,000 will 
be supplied jointly by the co-sponsors of 
the event. Judging of the Herefords en- 
tered in the show has been tentatively 
set for Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23 and 24. Officials are now con- 
sidering the possibility of :olding a sale 
in connection with the show. 

In making the announcement of the 
show, D. W. Dean, vice-president of the 
Mid-South Show in charge of livestock, 
said: “With the tremendous interest and 
progress being made in improved live- 
stock over the Southeast, we believe that 
the National Hereford Show will serve 
as a great inspiration to the livestock 
industry of our area.” 

The national show at Memphis will be 
the first of four national Hereford shows 
to be held over the nation this year. 
Other shows include the Ak-Sar-Ben 
Fat Stock Show and Rodeo at Omaha, 
Neb., starting October 3; the Pacific 
International Hereford Show at Port- 
land, Ore., starting October 4; and the 
Magic Empire National Hereford Show 
at Tulsa, Okla., November 3 through 6. 
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LONG A DREAM ...... 
TODAY IT 
DOMES 


Here’s a brilliant new way of 
doing your farm work—with 
Eagle Hitch now built into big 
2-plow and 3-plow Case Trac- 
tors. In mere minutes you 
switch from mounted Break- 
Away Contour Plow to lift-type 
harrow or planter, from tool- 
bar tiller to mounted mower. 
You hustle along the highway 
and your Eagle Hitch Imple- 
ments never touch the hard sur- 
face. You _ across sod strips 
or new seeding without your 
Eagle Hitch Harrow leaving so 
much as a scratch. You back in- 
to corners with a 4-section 
drag, shake trash from spring 
teeth at a touch of hydraulic 
control. You make short turns, 
quick stops with a gentle push 
on the new self-energizing 
double-disk brakes. 
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POWER 
TAKE-OFF 


. . . lightens eg work, helps 
save grain and feed, makes fuel 
go far and tractor last long. Now 
you can apply tractor power to 
wheels or PTO or both. You can 
keep your combine, forage har- 
vester or other PTO machine 
going full speed, start and stop 
travel as desired. PTO clutch is 
on live-power shaft, independent 
of traction clutch. 


LIVE 
HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 


«..» another time-saving advan- 
tage of Case Eagle Hitch Farm- 
ing ... is ready to act at any in- 
stant, moving or standing, when 
the engine is running. Live Hy- 
draulic Control works with both 
mounted and trailed implements. 
In Case “SC” and “DC” Tractors 
hydraulic control, power take- 
off, and traction are all independ- 
ent of one another. 


GET A PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION 


After you’ve had a good close look at Case‘ 
Eagle Hitch Tractors and Implements, 
arrange with your Case dealer for a personal 


demonstration on your own farm. 


Eagle Hitch Farming is the sum total not only of 
a vastly superior way of mounting, driving and con- 
trolling implements, but also the fast-acting, shock- | 
free steering—the dust-sealed, oil-cushioned clutch ih FIND OUT MORE ABOUT EAGLE HITCH FARMING 
—the stamina, long life and low upkeep that have epee Case builds 25 great tractors and a full line of 
made Case Tractors famous. All these great qualities L Jou need. J 1 Case Co. Dept E43. Racine, Wis. 
are now harmoniously built into the years-ahead Case en «“2plow "VAC" Eagle = 0 £3 plow "LA" 

Tractors for Eagle Hitch Farming. Visit your Case my 6“ Bisser Eagle Hitch =. Self Propelled 





dealer now—see how Eagle Hitch Farming is fitted 
to farms of every size with the big 2-plow “SC” and 
3-plow “DC” Case Tractors. You can swing this very 
day to such a satisfying, productive way of farming 
as you dared only dream of until now. 


ractors Combines 
0 Eagle Hitch Implements 0 cae tyes Com- 
nes 
NAME 
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PROTECTS 
Against Re- infestation 
for 5 to7 days! 


*% BASED on USDA formula | 
£Q-335! 


easy way to apply ‘ 


a Screw-Worm 
* The SANITARY wey! Noga? 
of spreading infections! 
¢ The EFFICIENT way! Drives the : 
remedy down into the 1 


te SAVES you time! 


SAVES you - 
material! SAVES you money! 


Also Available As A 


An amber clear non- 
staining liquid that 
drives screw-worms to 
surface of wound — 
then quickly kills 
them. Not a smear! 
Much more efficient 
and economical ! 


AT YOUR DEALER 
If he doesn’t stock it, he can 
quickly get it for you from — 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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Texas A. & M. College System 


(Continued from page 20) 

white boys and girls of their regions 
much of the program included in the first 
two years at College Station along with 
other special work considered applicable 
to their own areas. In the case of the 
Stephenville ‘school, this included two 
years of high school work as well as the 
two year college courses. In 1942 the 
work of carrying engineering knowledge 
directly to the people in Texas industry, 
which had grown up naturally from the 
work of the Engineering Experiment 
Station, was organized into a new unit 
known as the Engineering Extension 
Service. Thus the family grew, each part 
created by the state to meet a specific 
need as it arose and each in turn placed 
under the supervision of the board of 
directors of A. and M. College. 

In time this setup became unwieldy, 
with the president of A. and M. College 
being also the president of the school for 
Negroes and of the two junior branches 
as well as titular head of the five services 
which were generally labelled as “divi- 
sions” of the main college. With an as- 
sortment of activities running the gamut 
from poisoning prairie dogs on the High 
Plains to fighting forest fires in the 
piney woods, through the training of 
policemen and firemen to the use of 
radio-active isotopes in agricultural re- 
search, and with operations scattered 
from one end of the state to the other on 
substations, state forests and extension 
offices, the organization was more than 
one man could say grace over and still 
serve as president of the state’s largest 
school for men. 

Acting upon the suggestion of a com- 
mittee of the legislature, the A. and M. 
board of directors in 1948 established the 
Texas A. and M. College System, cre- 
ating the office of chancellor and de- 
fining the lines of authority and respon- 
sibility. This plan was adopted after 
many months of careful study and after 
investigating the strengths and weak- 
nesses of similar systems which had been 
put into operation in other states. Each 
college and agency was given equal 
status as a part of the whole, so that the 
System became a group of affiliated 
services, members of a team applying 
their diverse talents in one general di- 
rection under the guidance of the chan- 
cellor. Each college was given its own 
president, each agency its own director. 
All operate under the administrative 
supervision of the chancellor, who is re- 
sponsible to the )oard of directors. 

In the four years since it was estab- 
lished the System idea has been well 
accepted and has proven to be sound. Two 
years ago the University of Texas, which 
operates medical, dental and mining 
branches over the state, adopted a very 
similar plan of organization. 

Perhaps the chief value of the present 
organization to A. and M. is the fact 
that it is now possible to throw the re- 
sources and personnel of any or all parts 
of the System into the solution of any 
problem. Typical of the results which 
have been accomplished during the past 
year through such teamwork were the 
building and testing of the first airplane 
designed for agricultural use, in which 
both engineering and agricultural re- 
search organizations participated; fur- 
ther development of the solvent extrac- 
tion of cottonseed oil by a combination 
of siesenering, pure science and agricul- 
tural research; development of a pro- 
gram for combatting forest insect and 
disease epidemics by joint action of the 
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Forest Service, Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and a marked strengthening of the 
entire agricultural teaching program at 
Prairie View A. and M. College through 
an expansion of the agricultural research 
work at its substation of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Just getting under way is another ex- 
ample of teamwork in which the A. and 
M. College, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Agricultural Extension Service, En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Engineer- 
ing Extension Service and Texas Forest 
Service have been called upon by the 
chancellor to pool their resources for a 
concerted attack on the many problems 
of water supply and use in Texas. 

This is an excellent example of the 
way in which established facilities of the 
far-flung System can be pulled into focus 
on a single major problem. Already the 
county agents of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service are working in practically 
every Texas county with the problems 
of water in agriculture. In the Panhandle 
and in the Rio Grande Valley they are 
working with farmers who have long 
been using irrigation. In the coastal areas 
they are helping with problems of drain- 
age, in other areas they are familiar 
with the problems of conserving the 
small amount of water that falls in order 
to make crops where crops once could 
not be grown. By pooling their informa- 
tion and experiences, these men have a 
wealth of information of a practical na- 
ture. They, too, can take to the farms 
and ranches in the far corners of the 
state the discoveries of research in this 
field and prove their effectiveness by 
demonstration on the ground. At the 
same time the Engineering Extension 
Service has a group of men who devote 
their time to training and helping the 
operators of municipal and industrial 
water systems. They are familiar with 
the problems of this group throughout 
the state and are in a position to put to 
use any new discoveries. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
is already engaged in much research in 
the field of water conservation and use 
and has developed methods of making 
maximum use of the minimum water in 
many regions. They will continue these 
studies and initiate new ones on prob- 
lems brought in from over the state. En- 
gineering problems, which affect the sup- 
ply and availability of underground and 
surface water can be studied by the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, which has 
years; of experience in this field. Spe- 
cialists in the fields of geology, chem- 
istry and other sciences affecting this 
major problem will come from the A. 
and M. College. The Forest Service, 
which is working in the great watersheds 
of the eastern third of the state will also 
play an important role. 

Called together by the chancellor, the 
heads of these six organizations first are 
pooling their present facilities and infor- 
mation, then will suggest plans for de- 
veloping a joint program to attack the 
water problem on many fronts. The work 
can be pulled together under a single 
head to establish a research and infor- 
mation center for Texas in the problems 
of water. 

While the present water shortage has 
emphasized the problem, Chancellor Gil- 
christ has said that the long-range de- 
velopment of a research and information 
service in this field is even more im- 
portant. The availability of an adequate 
water supply, he points out, definitely 
sets the ceiling on industrial and munici- 
pal growth in any part of Texas and at 
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AT THE SPEED oF 


“E-Z WORK” 
CHUTE GATE 


Patent No. 2571487 


i 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE — Light 
weight, carry to any part of the 
range—tie into place, ready for work! 
EASY AND SAFE—Adapt to any 
chute; no swinging gate — animal just 
steps through. 

STRONG - DURABLE ~— New, all-steel 
construction withstands even rough 
Brahma treatment! 

PRICE: $96.50 (plus tax) f.o.b., 
Monroe., La. 


For Illustrated Bulletin Write: 


ARROW W RANCH 


Box 163 Mer Rouge, La. 
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the same time is a strong factor in de- 
termining how far agricultural produc- 
tion can be increased to meet the needs 
of a growing population. 

And that is the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege System, an amazingly complex as- 
sortment of colleges and services devoted 
to a multitude of activities which in one 
way or another touches the lives of prac- 
tically every Texan every day. Growing 
up over three quarters of a century 
around the original A. and M. College, 
it has quite recently been streamlined 
into a fast-moving, hard-hitting team. It 
has, however, few delusions of grandeur. 
In the conclusion of his latest annual re- 
port, Chancellor Gilchrist summed up a 
year of its work by saying: 

“The System’s progress this year has 
been along the same ragged line—its out- 
posts pushing far ahead, its general mass 
——. steadily forward and its strag- 
glers falling back—which is assumed by 
a company of soldiers in actual combat. 
There has been no marching forward in 
solid company front, as on the parade 
ground, because we have been engaged 
in actual combat, fighting drouth, insects 
and disease and adjusting to changing 
world conditions. Just as all progress is 
based on human struggle, whatever prog- 
ress the System has made this year was 
the result of earnest effort on the part 
of the thousands of capable men and 
women who make up its faculties and 
staffs. 

“This year was noteworthy in that it 
saw the public acceptance and use of 
outstanding contributions of our research 
workers in such widespread fields as 
poultry nutrition, public building design, 
range improvement and cottonseed proc- 
essing. It was possible this year to point 
to definite results which have proven of 
public value. ... 

“At the same time, this year has been 
of importance as a period of self-exami- 
nation for the System as a whole. We 
have reviewed carefully our origin and 
the fujictions assigned each part of the 
organization by legislative mandate. We 
have sought to set our course more di- 
rectly into the channels intended by the 
people of this state and have carefully 
examined every operation to seek means 
of improving efficiency and cutting costs. 
As a result, we have finished the year 
with a somewhat smaller hard-hitting 
staff which we believe capable of deliv- 
ering more results in research, teaching 
and extension for every dollar spent than 
at any time in our history.” 





Jack Turner 
(Continued from page 31) 

would feel much more at home if he 
could prop a foot on a corral fence or 
settle down on a bale of straw. He makes 
a point of classing himself as a hired 
man for an Association run by and for 
the purebred Hereford breeders in all 
the 48 states. And if you were to describe 
him in the least number of words, you 
would settle on intense modesty and af- 
finity for hard work. 

Although Kansas City is his head- 
quarters, Jack Turner spends consider- 
ably more time traveling to important 
Hereford events over the country than 
in his office. He makes his home in Fort 
Worth where Mrs. Turner and their 
sons, Jack, Jr., and David, look forward 
to holiday seasons with more than the 
usual family interest. 





The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms. Is yours recorded? 


Walter Britten 


(Continued from page 30) 
Farmer magazine for being the outstand- 
ing 4-H Club boy in the state. 

After graduating from college Britten 
went right into the auctioneering busi- 
ness on his own. He has never worked 
for anyone else besides himself and says 
that his first two years in the auctioneer- 
ing business were a little short on the 
business side. He had, however, made 
contacts during his college days and 
managed to survive until he got to sell 
steers at the Houston sale. Since that 
time, Britten has been busy selling at 
some of the top sales in the country. 

He has sold cattle in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and in some 12 
or 15 other states. Britten claims he is 
“a Texan and believes in Texas,” and 
goes out of his way to help the 4-H and 
FFA boys get a good price for their 
projects. Britten likes to sell the club 
sales and travels many miles each year 
to lend a helping hand at these small 
sales. 

Britten travels about 75,000 miles each 
year to sell his 150 sales. He has sold 
many million dollars worth of cattle, 
horses and other livestock. At one South 
Texas sale he sold 25 animals that 
brought nearly a quarter-million dollars. 

Britten owns an interest in the Na- 
tional Auction Institute located at Col- 
lege Station. A two-week course in auc- 
tioneering is offered twice each year. 
Britten says the school serves more as a 
reunion for his. suctioneer friends who 
help conduct the courses, rather than a 
business venture. According to Britten, 
there are no restrictions to become an 
auctioneer. No college degree or auc- 
tioneering school is required by law. “All 
you have to do is get the sales,” Britten 
claims. There are lots of opportunities in 
auctioneering now, Britten thinks, be- 
cause the South is becoming more auc- 
tion minded. 


U. S. Proposes Regulations For 
Disease Affected Livestock 


, I ‘HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 





ture has an d proposed reg- 

ulations governing the interstate 
movement of animals affected with 
brucellosis or paratuberculosis. The reg- 
ulations are authorized by Public Law 
238, approved October 30, 1952, and if 
adopted would be the first to apply spe- 
cifically to livestock affected with these 
diseases. 

The suggested controls would limit to 
destinations for slaughter the interstate 
shipment of animals which have not been 
vaccinated for brucellosis and have re- 
acted to an official brucellosis test. Pure- 
bred animals, moved interstate for breed- 
ing purposes, which subsequently react 
to an official brucellosis test may be 
returned to the point of origin. 

Animals which have reacted to an of- 
ficial test for paratuberculosis also may 
be shipped interstate only for purposes 
of slaughter, or if purebred, may be re- 
turned to the point of origin. 

The regulations would require that 
reactor animals be plainly marked and 
that they be separated from healthy 
animals while in transit. Vehicles in 
which they are shipped must be cleaned 
and disinfected upon reaching the desti- 
nation. 
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Livestock pest control 
really pays off 
with ORTHO products 


... concentrated 
to save you money* 


*ORTHO Livestock Formulations are concen- 
trated for further dilution —a little goes a 
long way. Low concentrate sprays — may ac- 
tually cost you more — as higher dosages are 
required to get a comparative killing power. 


Effective pest control saves loss of weight and increases production. You will get 
consistent control with ORTHO livestock insecticides, concentrated to save you money. 


An ORTHO product for livestock pests— 
made locally for quick delivery 


Horn flies, stable flies, mosquitoes, fleas 
ISOTOX Lindane Sprays. ISOTOX Dairy Spray (Lindane) 
Mange on cattle, hogs and sheep 
ISOTOX Lindane Sprays 
ORTHO Herd Insect Spray (Lindane and DDT), or 
ORTHO BHC Wettable 
Lice and ticks:on livestock 
ORTHO Kleen Stock Spray (Lindane & Toxaphene) 
ORTHO Healthy Herd Wettable Powder (BHC and DDT), or 
ORTHO Herd Insect Spray (Lindane and DDT) 
ORTHO Louse and Tick Powder (Lindane) 
Poultry Lice 
ORTHO Roost Paint (Lindane) 
Screw Worm on cattle, sheep, goats and hogs 
ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control (Lindane and DDT) 





Stop losses in weight and production 
with an ORTHO Pest Control Program 


Don’t let insects bite into your profits when it’s so easy to con- 
trol livestock pests by simply meeting them head-on with a 
planned livestock pest control program. The new ORTHO 
insecticides are “tailor-made” to fit your every problem. They 
contain the versatile insecticide, Lindane, which not only has an 
amazing pest-killing power, but has residual control values also. 


How ORTHO Weed and Brush Controls Build Profits! 
Weeds and brush reduce the feed production of your 
ranges causing you to spend more on hay and grain. The 
more you spend for purchased feeds the lower the op- 
erating net profit. A planned ORTHO weed and brush 
control program can greatly improve your returns. 


T.M.'S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ISOTOX 


World leader in 


For full information on how ORTHO programs protect your livestock profits through -ientifi 
pest, weed, brush control, see your dealer or contact your nearest ORTHO Fieldman. scientific pest control 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. RTH 


1010 East Reno 
Okla! 


Head Office: Richmond, Calif. @ Other offices throughout the U. S. 








the National Herel 


Congress, May 12, 13; the 
Tour on May 14, and 
Our Sale May 16 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Art Thompson, Gene Watson, 
Walter Britten 


Pete Peterson, National Auction Co. 
Sale Manager 
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WBR Larry Domino TT 12th, Lot 8 
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Mixer 10th, Lot 65 Miss Silver Return, Lot 81 
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FRIDAY, MAY 16th 
Sale at 10:00 A.M. 


CL Duke Mixer, Lot 2 








Larryetta Domino TT 7th, Lot 145 








L. D. Tuttle 
1711 Cochran St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Group of open heifers. All sell Lady Perfection 5th, Lot 66 
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ROTO-SPEED 
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FOR HIGH-SPEED, HEAVY-DUTY PASTURE MOWING 
Cattlemen everywhere are switching to Roto-Speed 


ERE, at last, is a mower designed pri- 

marily for CATTLEMEN! The Lilliston 
Roto-Speed has every important feature for 
fast, th h and d dable operation. 
Here are a few of the reasons why the Roto- 
Speed is more mower for your money: SIZE— 
Cuts a swath 7% ft. wide. SPEED—Big wheels, 
using standard automobile-size tires, permit 
speeds of 8 m.p.h. and better. CONSTRUC- 
TION — All steel, with electrically welded 
frame for maximum strength. CUTTING EFFI- 
CIENCY—Six suction blades lift and chop the 
cut material into small pieces. CUTTING 
HEIGHT—Adijustoble by hand crank from 0” 
to 16”. OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES in- 
clude a built-in jack, shock absorbers, shielded 
universal connections, Alemite fittings, Timken 
Bearings. 





Time Saving 
With Roto-Speed you can mow more in a day 
than you can in a week with an ordinary 
mower. 


Dependable 


Roto-Speed requires no sharpening and only 
a@ minimum of routine maintenance. 
Versatile 

Roto-Speed cuts and shreds all sorts of vege- 
tation — brush, stalks, stubble, vines, weeds, 
cover crops, etc. As a stalk cutter, Roto-Speed 
destroys hatching places of many harmful 
insects. 

Promotes Grass, Improves Land 
Mowing with Roto-Speed creates a fine mulch 
which fertilizes the land, holds moisture and 
yet permits air and sun to reach the young 
grass which naturally thrives without competi- 
tion from brush and weeds. Mowing pastures 
helps greatly to eliminate the hazard of grass 
fires, also helps to control loss of soil by 
water and wind. 

Get It Done in a Hurry! 
If you want to develop new pasture, or im- 
prove old pasture, Roto-Speed will help you. 
Write us today for free illustrated literature 
with complete description and specifications. 


LILLISTON IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Albany, Georgia 
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Texas A. & M. College 


(Continued from Page 23) 
day of days for A. and M. men, there 


were Aggie Muster ceremonies through- 
out the hills of Korea and a big blow-out 
for Texas A. and M. men in Tokyo. These 
annual Aggie ceremonies have been held 
throughout the world in time of war, in 
Europe during World War I, in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific theatres in World 
War II. One of the most memorable was 
held by a peg A band of Texas boys on 
the beleaguered Rock, a few days before 
the fall of Corregidor. 

Such military leaders as General Doug- 
las MacArthur, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and General Omar Bradley have 
been unstinting in their praise of the 
performance of Texas A. and M. men in 
their commands. Speaking at the June 
1950 graduation ceremonies at College 
Station, General Bradley summed it up: 
“The men of Texas A. and M. can stand 
up to any men in the world and compare 
favorably their education and training 
for leadership—leadership in the pursuits 
of peace, and if it comes to war, leader- 
ship in battle.” 

For almost the first time in its history, 
the college is today getting something 
of a breather from its perennial growing 
pains. Within two years of its opening 
day the school was badly overcrowded, 
sadly lacking in dormitory and classroom 
space, short on equipment and in need of 
more teachers. As buildings were added 
to the original two from time to time 
they eased the tension temporarily, but 
usually none was completed until the 
need had already outstripped their ca- 
pacity. In the era following World War I 
many students were housed in tents. A 
few years later these were replaced with 
one-room wooden shacks, set row after 
row in a low and somewhat swampy area 
which the boys soon, for reasons of their 
own, named “Hollywood in the Sea.” Dur- 
ing the depression, when both labor and 
materials were plentiful and cheap, the 
college floated a government loan and 
put on a building spree that brought it 
up to date. But in the ensuing decade, 
with very little additional building, it 
didn’t stay up. When World War II ended 
and the flood of returning veterans, 
many of them former students of the 
college who had interrupted their educa- 
tions to join the fighting, hit the campus, 
it really burst its seams. As the enroll- 
ment jumped from around 3,000 to more 
than 8,000 in 1946, an abandoned air force 
base eleven miles from the campus was 
pressed into service, and for four years 
some 2,000 A. and M. students had to be 
housed and taught in tar-paper shacks 
in an operation that was run more or less 
by remote control. 

As the veteran load gradually lifted 
A. and M. found itself again in a position 
to undertake a major building program. 
This time the funds came in the form of 
an authorized bonding of the college’s 
one-third share of income from the uni- 
versity endowment. With this $5,000,000 
bankroll, plus savings from the war years 
when construction was impossible, the 
college undertook the most important 
building program of its history. This 
time, instead of building to make room 
for more students, it was able to devote 
the greater part of its funds to building 
better facilities for teaching the students 
it already had. 

As a mark of its new maturity, the 
college was now able to concentrate some 
of its efforts on improvement instead of 
expending all of its energies in growth. 
It acquired some of the niceties of life in 
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3 SPECIALS! 
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Rugged, Quiet, All-Steel EE b — 
CATTLE GUARD 


Mesh-design surface keeps stock off—yet cars and trucks 
cross at high spéed, without noisy rattling or jarring! All- 
steel, welded construction—built for a lifetime of service 
under heaviest loads. Steel bar-mesh top (4” square open- 
ings) supported by heavy 4” I-beams; measures 6 ft. x 12 ft. 
Weighs approximately 600 lbs. Our customers say this is the 
best cattle guard they ever saw—and they back up their praise 
with repeat orders! 





Be ey 
SALE PRICE 
PUEBLO 
Immediate 
Delivery 


Takes Lowest Freight Rates 





Extra-H , 12-G ? é 
may Posey | aa Now! A low-cost 400-lb. Pressure 


Copper Alloy Steel 
STOCK TANKS COMPLETE SPRAY 
— 





Sturdy, 30” FREE: 600% pres- 
sure gauge and 
fittings assembly 











STURDY 30” 
BOTTOMLESS STOCK TANK ye 








Extra heavy sopgee-slhey bottomless a ustacié SUNY GAR Win nozZLA 

stock tanks, 30” deep. Constructed of FREE: 600-lb. pressure gauge and fittings assembly. Here at last is a complete 

all new heavy 12-gauge copper-alloy low-priced livestock or crop spray outfit! Here’s what you get: 

black steel sheets—almost %” thick, © 400-lb. pressure. 

much heavier than the 14-gauge and © Adjustable pressure regulator and by-pass assembly. 

16-gauge material of most tanks. Tank © 25-ft. high pressure spray hose with all fittings. 

is pre-drilled— shipped with bolts, (Additional 25-ft. spray hose with fittings, $9.85 extra) 

nuts, gasket material—ready to as- © 10-ft. suction hose with fittings and strainer. 

semble! © Ball-bearing pump; nickel alloy, self-priming; stainless steel shaft. 
FREIGHT PREPAID © Bronze adjustable spray bar with nozzle. 

© Slide-on coupling for tractor. 

® Plus 600-lb. pressure gauge and fittings (not sketched). 





Special swivel crop spray attachment for above outfit, 
to cover 16-ft. swath, $15.90 extra 











1'290 COMPLETE ASSEMBLY AS DESCRIBED ABOVE 


bs. 19,000 220. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW ONLY Immediate Delivery 
FREIGHT PREPAID +88 (Seerify ae or 1%” Tractor Power-Take- 
0! t 


FREIGHT PAID 
BERNSTEIN BROS. ORDER BY MAIL 


SINCE 1890 Satisfaction guaranteed or money back! 
References: Dun & Bradstreet; Pueblo Savings & Trust Co. 
175 S. SANTA FE PUEBLO, COLORADO Colorado residents add 2% tax 
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ane its beautiful new Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, a sort of campus living room offer- 
D) STOCK SPRA YE R S ing a place for students to relax and de- 
R O W L la N L| V E velop tastes for beauty and comfort. This 
Center, which was opened in September 
of 1951, has —— had more impact 
on the general trend of campus life and 
certainly has made more difference in 
the comfort and pleasure of citizens of 
the state who come to the campus than 
any other single addition in the college’s 
history. A block-long lowswung struc- 
ture of modern design, the Memorial Stu- 
dent Center is the first place a visitor to 
the campus will see, and if he doesn’t 
stay more than a couple of days, he may 
find that he’s done all his business and 
seen all of his friends without ever leav- 
ing its air-conditioned deep-cushioned 
comfort. 

There are 66 air-conditioned guest 
rooms, four eating places, meeting rooms 
for groups of all sizes, bowling alleys, 
barber shop, gift shop, post office, game 
rooms, lounges, rest rooms, telephone 
: center, hobby and craft rooms, a reading 
HE SP cr : nay — ballroom a! —— its roof. 

. ° ‘ udents come to read, listen to good 
Ready action in the Rowland Roundup. Powerful, sturdy and Tate thee gatien, oraethes Gelbinn. feos 
efficient. 6-HP motor handles 7 ga Ilon per minute Duplex their —— or zat _— loaf. aye = 
° a week passes when from one to five 
pump at 400 to 500 pounds pressure without effort. 150 gallon groups of assorted citizens from all over 
treated tank, car width axle. Two 50 Ft. high pressure hose the state don’t gather in this building for 

¢ a short course or conference, makin 
and two Deluxe Trigger nozzles. Complete and ready togoon Suulsenaet tune of Gee fnclililes ant verses 
ny size herd. A popular firefighter in the ranching field. nel of the college. 

ilable in t il kid The Memorial Student Center is a 
vatlabie in trailer or skid. - d dream come true for many of the former 
‘ students who toughed it out in the hardi- 
er days of Tent City and Hollywood, or 
i old Austin and Gathright Halls, which 
i boasted the facilities of “running wood 
pe ts be and water’—if you could persuade the 

he Rowland Spraymaster 1s 3 : _—— to run. It wee the vig we 

: : - a ents, as a matter of fact, who starte 
- work-horse twin of the ( the movement for building the Center 
' oundup model, differing { P and ep contributed, over a — = 
: +. i i several years, quite a sizeable stack o: 
only in that it is powered and | 3 war bonds for this purpose. In 1946 the 
quipped for sin g le hose : aes took ~ project = _, Cn vad 

t . planning an aying aside additiona 
spraying. 4-HP motor and 4 funds. Construction , Paes in 1948 and 
pallon per minu te Duplex peicty pe rea was completed by September 
\ te) : 

pump at 400 to 500 pounds or Other less spectacular but equally im- 
‘pressure. Neat, durable and : ‘| portant = map booth ap building 
x H H ‘ee . program have been the combination agri- 
Pile ener Available in - se : gt re = wr — in 
railer or skid. , se e area west of the railroads. Based on 
; vents the very sound idea that a boy who is 
Qur Utility model is an all purpose economy : studying animal husbandry, for example, 
Sprayer. 75 gal. tank, 3 gallons per minute P can get a more practical slant by doing 
Doplex Plnger pump, 1%-HP Engine, 50 ro epee garb al gag oa 
high pressure hose, adjustable nozzle for fog y) room and laboratory in the center of a 
or stream. Available in trailer or skid. => pasture, where the livestock being studied’ 
are grazing just outside and can be 
brought in for demonstration and actual 
é ; k tr work. Already completed are the. beef 
| ~Sopressure, 5 minute hook-up. Livestock, trees, cattle, horse, swine, dairy and poultry 
UTILITY weeds or fires. TRACTOR SPRAYER centers, while others are still under con- 
gyno In = — ag —— a 
. * H new ultra-modern Veterinary Hospital is. 
Rowland Sprayers lead the field in direct sales. come built sad oleae ane comp seoagod 
. * * * move this entire activity to the new agri- 
1. National reputation for quality and price. cultural setup, Back on the main campus, 

H a new biological sciences building has 
2. Cheaper because we sell direct. been completed aad an addition has been 
. * uilt to o rancis Hall to house the 

3. Prompt service on repairs and parts. growing departenent of Basinese Admin- 
. rae ° istration. Just completed is a new wing 
Write for descriptive literature. for the Physics building and under con- 
struction are a new Engineering building 
and a home for the Texas Engineers Li- 


nm *] nl n ™ 1) n 4) n 1] nn 7) ny brary. Bids have been called for and con- 
ey L ” - a 4 
i i) Mas HUH buh tract. is being let this month on a new 


“ . 


a 


: ‘Best Tractor Sprayer on the market. 400 Ib. 


furnish facilities for streamlining every 
Aggie physically at the same time his. 
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OCCO SALES DOUBLE 
IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY 


PD |S BEST 


Yes, Thousands More Cattlemen 
Switched fo OCCO in 1951... 


RESEARCH HAS PROVED . . . that grass alone is not enough to meet to- 
day's fast beef-producing schedules. When cattle are on grass the microorganisms 
present in the rumen (or paunch) are slow and sluggish, then fail to get the food 
elements they need to keep active. Feeding research now proves that the steppd-up 
activity of rumen bacteria is essential for greater feeding benefit. Additional min- 
erals and vitamins keep rumen bacteria working at top speed breaking down tough 
fibers of grass — converting it into more feeding value — building beef faster. 


CATTLEMEN HAVE PROVED ... that Occo Mineral-Vitamin Supplement 


keeps rumen bacteria well-fed, active and multiplying . . . and the more vigorous 
and numerous they are, the more value your cattle get from grass. Yes, a small 
amount of Occo will give you a better rate of gain . . . a better grade of beef! 
NO WONDER OCCO SALES HAVE DOUBLED IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY IN 
ONE SHORT YEAR. 


YOUR OCCO SERVICE MAN CAN PROVE thot occo does make 


a big difference in cattle on the range. It’s this BIG DIFFERENCE that has 
doubled Occo sales in the cattle country. Ask the Occo Service Man who 
lives in your area to show you why more cattlemen are getting more from 
their grass — more from their cattle with OCCO MINERAL-VITAMIN 


SUPPLEMENT. 





OELWEIN, IOWA 


On poge 34 you will find an excellent article on screw 

worms written by Raymond Bushland. The author is the son 

eo Director of Sales for the Oelwein Chemical 
y. 








KOLOCIDE 


GIVES 


EFFECTIVE, 


ECONOMICAL 
CONTROL of 


FLIES, LICE 
710KS, FLEAS 


HIGHEST KILL POWER! 


Kolocide is a new triple-threat 
insecticide for livestock, buildings 
and grounds. It kills more types of 
flies, also lice, ticks and fleas. It 
gives superior control on cattle, 
sheep, goats, hogs and lhorses— 
also is an effective general spray 
to rid infested areas of pests. 
Only one good application is 
needed for lice or ticks; repeat 
every two to four weeks for fly 
control, 

Get from your Niagara dealer 
in 3lb. bags, packed 8 to a carton. 
Write for Parasite Control Guide 

* Trade Mark 


_Niagara— 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middieport, N. Y., Richmond, 
Colif., Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Pompano, Fia., New Orleans, Lo., 
Greenville, Miss.,Harlingen,Tex., 
Pecos, Tex. Canedian Associote: 
NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., 
LTD., Burlington, Ont. 
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mental processes are being polished to a 
fine gloss. 

While all of this has been going on, the 
college by no means has lost its pioneer- 
ing spirit. During the past year two com- 
emg y new educational approaches have 

een undertaken and have shown promise 

of improving materially the chances of 
every youngster who enrolls at the col- 
lege for securing a first class education. 
One of these, the Basic Division, has been 
tried elsewhere with success, while the 
other, called the Junction Adjunct, is, so 
far as is known, an entirely new approach 
to a very old problem. Both are designed 
to help boys make the transition from 
high school to college and reduce the 
high percentage of loss of new students 
from which all colleges are suffering. 
Both have shown promise in their first 
year of operation and are being im- 
proved. 

The Summer Adjunct at Junction is a 
dream of Chancellor Gibb Gilchrist’s, 
which he started working on during his 
time as president of the college and has 
fostered ever since. It is a summer cam 
setup in the beautiful aud breezy hill 
country of Texas, where boys who have 
been graduated from high school and 
plan to enter one of the colleges of the 
A. and M. System may spend six weeks 
in preparation for the big jump from 
high school to college work. The plan 
grew out of the fact that for many years 
in all colleges entirely too many high 
school graduates have enrolled and quite 
promptly failed to make the grade in 
their first semester’s work. This is a 
waste of money for parents, and in a 
state college for the taxpayers. Worse 
still, it gives the youngster a big black 
mark of failure early in life and can do 
serious damage to his confidence. 

A study of these first semester fail- 
ures, which in many schools run as high 
as 25 per cent of the freshman class, 
shows that many are caused by a lack 
of preparation in one or more of the 
fundamental subjects, such as reading, 
writing, mathematics and science. By far 
the greatest number are due to an in- 
ability to read quickly and comprehend 
a greater part of what is read. Since 
books are the most frequently used tools 
in college, this is a serious handicap. 
Many others suffer from the common 
mistake of enrolling in the wrong course. 
Johnny has an uncle who has _ made 
money in the oil business, and so he en- 
rolls for petroleum engineering, even 
though he has no aptitude for mathe- 
matics or the sciences. He may be a whiz 
in English, history and modern lan- 

uages, but that won’t save him from 
ailing miserably in petroleum engineer- 
ing. So Johnny “busts out,” as the saying 
goes, and returns home convinced that 
he is not smart enough for college. As a 
matter of fact, he might have been an 
honor student in the right course. 

The Summer Adjunct at Junction is 
designed to prevent this sort of tragedy 
as well as a lot of others. The boys who 
enroll for this six-week camp are first 
given a series of comprehensive tests, to 
check up on how well they are prepared 
in the fundamental subjects, test their 
likes, dislikes and aptitudes and to find 
out something of their abilities in vari- 
ous specialized fields. On the basis of 
these tests, a trained counselor sits down 
with each boy and goes over his plans 
for college. Each youngster is told his 
own weaknesses and strengths and given 
some sound advice on what to take in 
college. If the boy is wholly unprepared, 
he is told so, and advised to take some 
more high school work before enrolling. 
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If he doesn’t want to go back home to 
do this, he can “go off to school” at the 
System’s Tarleton College, where the last 
two years of high school work are also 
offered. If the boy is weak in one or two 
subjects, such as mathematics and Eng- 
lish, he can take strengthening courses 
at the camp. If he happens to be fully 
prepared for college, then the Adjunct 
will offer him six weeks of college work, 
for which he will receive full credit when 
he enrolls in the Fall. 

Boys are told “the facts of life” on 
various courses and careers, and an at- 
tempt is made to help each youngster 
sign up originally for the type of work 
in which he will do the best. This six 
weeks in the summer gives any boy a 
running start in the right direction on his 
college career. 

The Summer Adjunct was authorized 
by the 51st Legislature and is located 
on 411 acres of choice land along the 
South Llano River less than a mile from 
Junction. The land was a gift to the col- 
lege from the citizens of Kimble County. 
Last year more than 100 boys were en- 
rolled and a much larger number are ex- 
pected during each of the two sessions 
this summer. The camp is of a permanent 
nature, with students and staff housed 
in tent dormitories and with all facilities 
for feeding, sanitation, etc. Many of the 
classes are held in the open and a good 
part of the time is spent on recreation 
and physical buildup of the boys. In addi- 
tion to pre-college students, the adjunct 
also furnishes a training ground for ad- 
vanced students taking summer field 
work in geology, surveying and hy- 
draulics. 

Of course, not all of the boys who plan 
to enter the A. and M. schools can attend 
this summer session. The camp capacity 
is around 250 and there are only two 
sessions a year. To give the vast majority 
of entering students the best possible 
opportunity to get their feet on the 
ground and get into the right channel of 
work, A. and M. College last year in- 
augurated its new Basic Division, a sixth 
school of the college. All entering fresh- 
men are enrolled in the Basic Division. 
Here they all take fundamental courses 
and are given tests and counselling along 
with their regular freshman work. In 
order to enroll in one of the degree 
granting schools of Engineering, Agri- 
culture, Arts and Sciences or Veterinary 
Medicine, a boy must first prove, in the 
Basic Division, that he is prepared and 
sufficiently apt in his selected field to 
stand a good chance of graduating. This 
saves many failures of boys who sign up 
for the wrong courses, and gives young- 
sters a much better start than under the 
old system. The work of students in the 
Basic Division is closely sunervised, 
grades are checked frequently, and 
“make-up” courses are run at night for 
those who are falling behind. It is be- 
lieved that this, with the help of the 
Junction Adjunct, will cut the number of 
useless failures at A. and M. appreciably. 


Of the six schools which make up A. 
and M. College, the one which in recent 
years has shown the most spectacular 
growth has been the Graduate School, 
where work is done toward degrees be- 
vond the bachelors. This is a natural ad- 
justment to changing times, which have 
rought increasing demands for more 
highly skilled technologists and scientists 
in both agriculture and industry. Until a 
few vears ago, enrollment of the gradu- 
ate school ran less than 100. During the 
past year it was 500 and 205 advanced 
degrees were ey Of this number 15 
were the Ph.D., the highest number of 
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THIS TAG TELLS THE STORY 


why MoorMan’s Range Mintrate Cubes are the 
greatest concentrate value on the market 





j 
ji 


IMPORTANT is the scientific 
balance of the 22 protein, 
vitamin and mineral ingredi- 
ents. This 45% protein supple- 
ment is designed to help you 
get the most possible beef out 
of your grass and hay. It is so 
rich that 4 to 1 pound per head 
per day satisfies all normal pro- 
tein and mineral requirements. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT TO YOU. 
These cubes contain no added 
“filler’—such as hay, hulls or 
grain by-products. Ask your 
MoorMan Man to show you a 
sample—or write, wire or phone 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. B2-5 
Quincy, Illinois, for quotations. 
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with Du Pont LEXONE°10-GW 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE INSECTICIDE 


The ideal dip for control of sheep scab is Du Pont ‘‘Lexone”’ 10-GW. 
This wettable powder 10% isomer BHC formulation goes into sus- 
pension readily, gives thorough results. BHC dip is required in 
| Texas on all in-state transfers of sheep. 


CORRECT CONCENTRATION OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT 
—10% gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride. 


EFFECTIVE—Use on many animals has shown active 
scab is killed in one dipping. 


ONLY ONE DIPPING NEEDED— Gets all the scab mites 
on the surface at time of dipping. Residue remains 
active against forms hatching later. 


NO HEATING NEEDED— Use dip just as it is mixed. 


NO WAITING—Sheep are ready to move promptly 
after dipping. 


See your dealer for “‘Lexone” now. For full information write Du Pont at 
any of the offices listed: 513 Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas; 112, 
West Ferry St., St. Louis 7, Mo.; 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. * 


OL PONT 180% Anniversary 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ou PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE® (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A 
(Fixed Copper), SULFORON® and SULFORON®-X Wettable Suifurs ... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychior, 
LEXONE® Benzene Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate ... Weed and 
Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker, PARMONE?® Fruit Drop 
Inhibitor, and many others. *REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
} enodte  g always follow directions for application. Where warning or caution statements on use of the product are given, read 


Listen to Du Pont’s “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”. . . every Tuesday over NBC 
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oe top degree ever granted by the col- 
ege. 

While the building program has mod- 
ernized the physical setup of the college 
the academic structure has also been un- 
der constant revision, with old courses 
being dropped as the need for them 
passed and new courses being added to 
train men for new fields of activity com- 
ing to Texas. One of the most spectacular 
of these new departments, now in its 
second year, is the Department of—of all 
things—Oceanography. Texas, after all, 
is bounded on the south by the Gulf of: 
Mexico, an imposing and quite valuable 
piece of water. Its effect upon the indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture of the 
state has been significant. 

In its first year of full-scale operation 
the new Department of Oceanography at 
A. and M. had a spectacular growth, par- 
ticularly in research and graduate in- 
struction. With an academic staff of five, 
a full-time research staff of 20 and 18 
part-time research employees, the de- 
partment conducted undergraduate and 
graduate courses for 105 students. In 
addition, it furnished the scientific staff 
for research projects sponsored by oil 
and gas companies and defense agencies. 
It had six such research projects under 
way at the close of the year and that 
number has been doubled now. 

Through these projects graduate train- 
ing was offered to 25 students, six of 
whom worked at the Ph.D. level. Thirteen 
more doctorate candidates have been en- 
rolled for this year. Twenty graduate 
assistantships, fellowships and research 
assistantships for advanced study were 
made available through this department. 
Four seagoing vessels, property of organ- 
izations sponsoring or interested in re- 
search projects, were used in the work 
this year while four more were listed as 
on call when needed. 

The most important project completed 
by the Oceanography Department this 
year was a study of marine pipe line 
problems sponsored by a major gas pipe 
line company. The success of this study 
attracted national attention and brought 
many inquiries concerning other off- 
shore studies in the Gulf of Mexico for 
gas and oil companies. 


And while all of this modernizing, im- 
proving and developing was going on, 
A. and M. College did not in any way 
lose sight of the statement of its mission 
made by “Old Dick Coke” on that October 
morning in 1876. He said, you will re- 
member, that the college was established 
to offer the boys of Texas a “thorough, 
liberal and practical” education at the 
lowest possible cost. 

This statement presented the design 
for the democratic educational procedures 
in which A. and M. College justly takes 
pride. The State of Texas has charged 
A. and M. College with the duty of pro- 
viding for the young men of Texas a 
first-class practical education at a mini- 
mum cost. In keeping with this policy, 
the first board of directors set the total 
cost of a nine-month session at $250 and 

rovided for the admission of 101 “State 

tudents” at a cost of $200 each. These 
students were to be “meritorious young 
men of limited means,” to be selected by 
State Senators and Texas members of 
Congress. 

This early experiment in State Schol- 
arships did not prove setisfactory and 
was pped after a year’s trial. But the 
principle of offering a sound education 
at the lowest possible cost was not lost. 
In 1877 the board cut the cost of attend- 
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The fifth in a series of statements telling the “Story of Beef" from producer to consumer 


"SERVICE IS OU 


Most any time during a market day Yards Su- 
perintendent Roy Gregg can be seen riding his 
gray horse “Smoky” through the Oklahoma 
City Yards looking things over. Roy likes to 
be sure that the livestock entrusted to the Okla- 
homa National Stock Yards Company is receiv- 
ing good care...that the pens are in good 
shape and enough feed and fresh running water 
are provided. 

“We try,” says Gregg, “to keep the livestock 
as comfortable as possible so that farmers and 
ranchers will get the greatest return for the 
stock they send to our market. This not only 
requires proper feeding and good facilities, but 
also very careful handling to prevent bruising 
or injury of any kind. Our job,” continues 
Gregg, “is to run a good ‘livestock hotel’ with 
excellent service and real Southern hospitality.” 

Gregg points out another important service 
feature of Stock Yards companies that seldom 
meets the untrained eye. ““Thousands of head 
of livestock move through our Yards and they are usually 
here only a short time. Careful planning is necessary to 
provide for a rapid and efficient ‘flow’ of stock through 
the Yards. We've also got to provide good trading con- 
ditions ... facilities that are convenient and efficient for 
both the buyer and seller... if we’re to have a good 
market.” 

Superintendent Gregg dates his start at the Oklahoma 
City Yards back to their very beginning in 1910, when 
a few men realized the opportunities of the great South- 
west and could see Oklahoma City as a key livestock 
market of the future. 

“My 42 years at the Oklahoma City market have been 
a great experience,” recalls Roy Gregg, “seeing the Yards 
grow and change. Just as the farmer has changed his 
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methods of feeding, handling, and shipping livestock, 
we, too, have made many improvements at the Yards, 
keeping up with the march of progress.” 

The great Southwest can be justly proud of men like 
Roy Gregg. It is through their vision, faith, and de- 
termination that our present efficient and competitive 
livestock markets were created and developed. 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH 
AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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ance for all students to $200 per nine- 
month term. At that time they expressed 
the hope that the day would come when 
grees will no longer bar the way of 
the — youth in the land who is 
capable of receiving a thorough educa- 
tion, and whose breast is fired with an 
honorable intention to obtain it.” 

Today, three-quarters of a century 
later, A. and M. College continues to 
adhere to this democratic principle of 
education, There are now more than 240 
young men attending the College on “Op- 
portunity Awards”—scholarships provid- 
ing $200 to $400 a year plus a job when 
it is needed—as a fulfillment of this 
early dream. These scholarships, private- 
ly financed by former students and other 
interested Texans, offer educational op- 
portunities to outstanding Texas boys 
who would otherwise find that “poverty 
barred the way”. 

Selection of the boys to receive these 
awards is made after a competitive ex- 
amination open only to Texas boys who 
have graduated from high school with 
excellent records and who must have 
assistance in order to attend college. 
Each applicant must also provide evi- 
dence of good reputation and industrious 
character. The winners of these awards 
have done excellent work and many have 
been leaders in the student body. They 
reflect credit both on their school and on 
their sponsors. : 

This idea has proved so popular with 
the student body that each year one 
scholarship is given from funds con- 
tributed by the students themselves. 
Through donations of dimes, quarters 
and dollars, the students of A. and M. 
have given $1,600 each year so that some 
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other Texas boy may have an education. 

The i gh nad Awards go far toward 
meeting the ideal of providing a thorough 
education on a democratic basis for those 
capable of receiving it. Also, a large 
number of A. and M. College students of 
all levels receive each year prizes, fellow- 
ships, grants and other financial aids. 
These are offered by many different 
agencies, both public and private, some 
in Texas and some in other parts of the 
nation. The total of such cash awards 
this year is $191,256.58. Many college 
jobs are available to students and a num- 

er of local business men employ student 
labor. It is the exceptional student at 
A. and M. who does not earn some part 
of his college expenses—which today, as 
in 1876, are held at the minimum. 

The fact that the cost of an education 
at A. and M. has been kept within the 
reach of the majority of young Texans 
through the years is only one measure of 
the college’s loyalty to its principles. By 
its very structure and organization, A. 
and M. is a bulwark of democracy. It is 
neither a school for poor boys nor a 
school for the rich. It is simply a dormi- 
tory school for men in which today, as 
in the days of the Texas frontier, each 
man is expected to “win his spurs,” to 
stand solely on his own merits as a man. 
At A. and M. each student’s room, 
clothes, meals and instructions are the 
same as those of every other student. All 
freshmen who are physically fit are re- 
quired to sign up for two years of mili- 
tary training and to live in assigned dor- 
mitories, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the college. 

Beyond the normal fees and the cost 
of room and board, money will neither 
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help nor hinder the student at A. and M. 
Values false to a democratic society— 
overemphasis on wealth and position or 
the cultivated class hatreds of the dema- 
gogues—find no place on this campus. 
Every man is given his chance to go as 
far as his own abilities will carry him, 
and is taught that this is the way of 
American democracy. Any differences be- 
tween the college career of one A. and M. 
man and that of another are differences 
made by the student himself. 


A. and M. is generally known as a 
“hard” school, scholastically and other- 
wise, for the student who is poorly pre- 
pared, lazy, unambitious or unwilling to 
adjust to the give and take of a demo- 
cratic way of life. But, for the capable, 
industrious and friendly student, it offers 
the opportunity for an excellent technical 
education, preparation for more effective 
service to his country in time of war and 
a chance to mature as an individual in a 
manly and democratic student society. 
More than any other thing, this is the 
distinguishing characteristic of A. and M. 
It is a heritage from the staunch Texas 
pioneers who founded the college—men 
who knew the true meaning of democracy 
and how cog! it was won. It is a herit- 
age of which all A. and M. men are proud. 





Farmers and ranchers in the United 
States have five per cent more meat ani- 
mals than a year ago and the third high- 
est number on record, according to U. 
Department of Agriculture economists. 
The inventory reports 88,000,000 head of 
cattle, an all-time record number. Sheep, 
lambs, and hogs are also more than re- 
ported a year ago. 
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Todd Whatley, All-Around World Champion Cowboy* 


Blue Bell Wrangler jeans, 
jackets and shirts 


@ COST LESS 


1947, says: 


“I switched to Wranglers after I tried my first pair, 


because Wranglers fit just right, and they don’t shrink. 
I like the zipper, too, and the deep pockets. For me, 


Wranglers fill the bill completely. They wear like iron.” 
*RCA rating. 


@ WEAR LONGER 
@ SANFORIZED 
@ NO-SCRATCH RIVETS 


® ZIPPER OR 
BUTTON FRONT 


Here are some of the other All-Around World Champion 
Cowboys who have switched to Blue Bell Wrangler 
jeans, jackets and shirts: 

Sizes for the whole family — boys, 

girls, youths, men and women! 


Guaranteed the best made, best e 


fitting you can buy—or your gi tinderman Jim Shoulders Gerald Roberts Styled by 
money back! 1950 1949 1948 Rodeo Ben 


BLUE BELL, Inc., Greensboro, N.¢. WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 
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We Help Put PROFIT 
in Power Farming 


Keeping farm equipment on the job with 
minimum maintenance, supplying the 
right lubricant for every need, and help- 
ing you boost farm output is a daily habit 
with your Mobilgas-Mobiloil man. 
Eighty-six years of lubrication experience 
has gone into improving performance of 
your farm equipment, boosting produc- 
tion and profits with: 


Cale for 


MAGNOLIA 


Yurm Sewtce \Mobilgas 


Vai Mobitorl™ 


, The Son pritndly BY? \ 


Mobiloil for full protection, power and 
peak economy. 


Mobilgrease to “stay put” under high 
operating heats and pressures. Seals out dirt, 
grit and moisture. Guards against wear. 


Mobilube Gear Oil to assure smoother 
operation. Protects gears against scuffing 
and wear, preventing time-consuming lay- 
ups and needless repair. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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this college bought the Alta Vista plan- 
tation of the late Colonel Jared Ellison 
Kirby, in Waller County. Once a show- 
place of the rich plantation country, the 
stately Alta Vista mansion had been used 
by Colonel Kirby’s widow as a fashion- 
able finishing school for girls until the 
economic ruin of Reconstruction had 
made this impractical. The mansion was 
repaired and equipped and the college 
turned over to the board of directors of 
A. & M. College to run. This board desig- 
nated the president of A. & M. College 
as president of Prairie View also and 
employed a resident negro head of the 
institution who was given the title of 
“Principal.” 

On March 11, 1878, the first Prin- 
cipal, L. W. Minor, enrolled eight young 
men as his first students and the process 
of higher education for negroes in Texas 
got under way. The way since then has 
been long and often rugged. It was soon 
discovered that the idea of an agricul- 
tural and mechanical college for Texas 
negroes sounded fine, but was imprac- 
tical. Before the negroes of the state 
could go to college they must of necessity 
finish high school. Before many of them 
could accomplish this, Texas must have 
qualified negro teachers for its public 
schools. In 1879 this situation was faced 
and Prairie View became in name and 
fact a “Normal,” and was made co-edu- 
cational. 

Until a few years ago the “normal” or 
teacher-training phase of Prairie View’s 
activities was the most important of its 
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services to the state. As the original 
non-existent supply of negro teachers 
was gradually built up to meet the de- 
mand, agricultural and industrial courses 
were added until the name was changed 
to “Prairie View Normal and Industrial 
School.” In 1946, under pressure from 
the increasing demands for graduate 
courses for negroes, the legislature 
changed the name to “Prairie View Uni- 
versity” and authorized it to offer, as the 
need arose, all of the courses offered 
by the University of Texas. 

A few years later the 50th Legislature 
returned to the original purposes for 
which the school was established and 
again changed the name, this time to 
“Prairie View Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas,” providing that 
the college should serve in the same areas 
for negroes that the A. & M. College 
serves for other citizens of the state. 

Prairie View actually came into its 
own with this return to its original ob- 
jectives and with the formation of the 
A. & M. System, under which it was 
given the status of an equal part, its 
resident negro head being for the first 
time given the full title of president. 
The relationship between Prairie View 
and other parts of the Texas A. & M. 
College System is one of close coopera- 
tion from which everyone benefits. 
Prairie View trains and directs the negro 
county agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents who make up an important 
part of the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service and its new substation is fast 
developing into an important link in the 
statewide research facilities of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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So .well recognized is the work of 
Prairie View in the extension field that 
for the past two summers a training 
course for negro extension workers of 
the South has been held on its campus. 
Technical papers from agricultural re- 
search at its station have been published 
and well received. Both of these activ- 
ities have brought to Prairie View real 
benefits in the form of visits from out- 
standing scientists and teachers and a 
marked stimulation of the faculty through 
close association with research. . 

In addition to its formal education 
work, Prairie View serves as a service 
center for all members of its race in the 
state. Last year more than 20,000 people 
attended its various short courses and 
conferences, which ranged from refresher 
courses for doctors, through conferences 
of contractors and builders, short courses 
for practical nurses and midwives, teach- 
ers’ conferences and included inter- 
scholastic league and agricultural club 
gatherings of a statewide nature. At the 
same time the school conducted exten- 
sion courses for adults in many Texas 
cities, enrolling around 1,000 adults in 
these off-campus classes. 

Staff members of this school have 
gained national recognition in their var- 
ious fields. In addition to the honors won 
by President Evans during the past year, 
Dr. E. E. O’Banion of Prairie View was 
elected national president of Beta Kappa 
Chi, scientific honorary society; Rev. L. 
C. Phillips, college chaplain, and Pro- 
fessor Pauline Watkins were invited to 
attend the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth; J. 
C. Williams of the Animal Husbandry 
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Steers on Pasture 


and Purina 
MADE $18.70 MORE PROFIT PER HEAD 
than steers on grass alone! 














E. P. Toulmin & Son, Montgomery, Alabama, cattlemen, proved it 
pays to feed Purina Range Checkers to steers on grass in a split test 
with 236 steers. Checker-fed cattle went to market heavier, made 
better slaughter grades than steers fed pasture only. 

Checker-fed cattle maintained grade— 

gained 51 Ibs. more per head in 127-day 

test... were worth more money, too! 

Cattle getting no supplement lost grade 


.. gained less weight. 


Here’s proof it pays to feed Purina Range 
Checkers on pasture. Next time you're in 
town, ask your Purina Dealer about Range 


Checkers. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Ft. Worth xx Lubbock 








FOR SHOW-WINNING BLOOM 
e+ HIGH FINISH— FEED PURINA 
BEEF CHOW AND OMOLENE 
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The Bale-C-Matic 





TRACTOR OPERATOR ONLY 
MAN POWER REQUIRED... 


Here’s the modern, easy method of uniformly baling more hay in fewer 

man hours of scarce time! Here’s the professional automatic baler that 

needs only the tractor operator and makes conventional firmly packed 

wire-tied bales that don’t come loose! 

The 69 inch pick-up t. MM ne O-iaee picks up all the hay overt ood ; 

from light or extra heavy windrows. Pick-up conveyor leaves a clean Drive” in eneiasted cut sigct 
field behind. Raker bar assembly gently yet firmly carries hay, including bea nat. 
leaves, to auger which delivers all the hay into packer housing. As 


plunger uniformly packs hay, knife-steel shear blade slices hay for easy 





separation. Automatic tying mechanism securely ties the two strands of 
steel wire while bale is under compression. No loose or broken bales with 
the MM Bale-O-Matic! No wire-ends left in the field or in bales! Owners 
report that by baling their neighbors’ crop, The Bale-O-Matic soon 
pays for itself. 

The easy pulling MM Bale-O-Matic is a heavy-duty machine 
balanced on two pneumatic tired‘wheels that turn on large diameter 
roller bearings. Roller chain drives and safety release spring clutches 
on all principal drives are typical of the quality you can expect and get 
in the MM Bale-O-Matic . . . the MM Modern Machine that eliminates 
drudgery and lowers production costs. 








The Bale-O-Matic 
may be used as a sta- 
tionary baler. 
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Department was elected a member of the 
American Society of Animal Production 
and numerous other staff members were 
invited to present papers at various na- 
tional meetings of scientific societies. 

As “proof of the pudding,” Ramona 
Vaughn, a Prairie View graduate of 
1947, was first in the graduating class 
at Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, this year, with the second 
highest average in the history of that 
school. Her sister, Ruth Vaughn, who 
also graduated in 1947, was accepted 
for the annual British University Sum- 
mer School program at the University 
of Edinburgh. 

While Prairie View’s road has been 
long and hard, it has not struggled with- 
out an occasional helping hand. In addi- 
tion to the growing support of the state 
and the staunch backing of the A. & M. 
System, the school has from time to time 
been helped by gifts from the nation’s 
top philanthropists. The George Pea- 
body foundation gave the college badly 
needed money in its earliest days as a 
training school for teachers, the General 
Education Board and Rosenwald Foun- 
dation in later years gave funds for 
buildings and to support specific proj- 
ects. In recent years it has received gen- 
erous support from Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
H. Jones, who have contributed $75,000 
for scholarships to aid negro boys and 
girls who wanted to attend Prairie View. 

In their own 75th Anniversary book- 


‘Now available for farm 
and ranch groups or 
service clubs, ‘Steel's 
Party Line,” a new 16 
mm. motion picture with 

CF&I Boling Wire sound and color—a 40- 



























































Clinton Welded i let, Prairie View’s people sum their own 
“ . minute show. et, airie peop 
Wire Fabric CF&l Barbed Wire ecru story up in these words: 

“These first seventy-five years, with 

all of their ups and downs, with all of 


their sudden bursts of activity and heart- 
breaking periods of slipping back into 
CFal Field CFI Silver Tip mediocrity, have been a period of amaz- 


Fence Fence Posts ing progress. It is a far cry from the 


CFKI Lok-Twist unsteady fledgling of Principal Minor’s 
Poultry Netting ’ brief and ill-fated regime to the strong, 
stable and respected Prairie View A. & 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION, OAKLAND * aie seaeees — roag--viag 
s —_ 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION, DENVER quarters of a century Prairie View hus 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION, NEW YORK earned a place of respect and trust in 
" saaieiae the minds of all Texans. It has done 
well the many difficult tasks assigned 
to it by circumstance and has forged 
1 ahead under many difficulties. It has 
rendered services of great value to Texas 
in many fields and the true value of 
these services has been recognized. Be- 
cause of this the future can be faced 
with greater confidence than was ever 
justified at any time in the past. Prairie 
View has struggled through a difficult 
and hazardous infancy and childhood 
and today faces a future of growth and 
usefulness with confidence and assur- 
ance. 
‘ “We look naek on these first age 
- epaym ‘ ive years with a certain nostalgia for 
sae eat Optien the past, a deep respect for those coura- 
Reserve Safety Feature geous men and women who struggled 
through its darkest days. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the next seventy- 
five, determined to justify those early 
struggles by fulfilling the dreams which 
prompted, them—and more.” 
Loan rr Life Insurance Compan Next time you drive down Highway 6 
Comepententi, “Astan ee Company from Hempstead toward Houston, turn 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loan Supervisor, 106 E. Crockett St., Sen Antonio, Texes off to the left about half a mile and 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES visit Prairie View A. & M. You will 


Alpine........Alfred E. Creigh, Jr. Marfa cadohn T. Williams 4 
cls Pelee E. Loeffler San Angelo...........Bob Hardin come away proud of what you have seen 
Del Rio... Grady Lowrey Ozona louston S. Smith Uvalde o.com W, F. Hore 
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One of 
our top 

sires 


NOE’S BACA 
DUKE 10th 


is 


Noe’s Baca Duke 10th, by Baca R Domino 33rd, had a very successful show tra nsmitti ng 


record of two championships, two reserve championships and eight firsts at 


the major shows. The prepotency in his breeding is transmitting those win- his winning 


ning qualities to his calves. 


We are always happy to have visitors and will be glad to show you sons and . 


daughters of the el | qua I ities 


to his get 
* 


Typical of the many good calves he has 
sired for us—pictured left are two of 





his daughters; below is one of his sons. 


HEREFORD 
RANCH 


CANYON, TEXAS 


GEORGE E. NANCE, Owner 





Arlington State College 

(Continued from Page 27) 
area meet of boys from 10 surrounding 
counties, a short course for vocational 
agricultural teachers, meetings of dairy- 
men and of the Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, the FFA and 4-H judg- 
ing contests for the area and the annual 
meeting of the North Texas Producers 
Association. 

Arlington State College is the oldest 
of Texas’ state-supported Junior Col- 
leges, as well as the largest junior col- 
lege in the state. It was first opened in 
1895 as a municipal project supported 
by the citizens of Arlington, but soon 
ran into financial difficulties and was 
closed in 1900. A year later it was re- 
opened as Carlisle Military Academy and 
was able to operate until 1913, when it 
again went under in a morass of finan- 
cial complications. The next year, deter- 
mined Arlington citizens reopened the 
school under the name of Arlington 
Training School and struggled along un- 
til 1917, when they were about to lose 
another round of the fight, until Judge 
V. W. Grubbs of Greenville, an ex-legis- 
lator, took an interest in the school and 
promoted the establishment of a state- 
supported junior college, using the fa- 
cilities which Arlington citizens had pro- 
vided. 

In June of 1917 the state officially 
took over the Arlington academic Sinbad, 
now called the Grubbs Vocational School, 
and placed it under the supervision of 
the A. & M. College board of directors. 
Since that time it has operated as an 
A. & M. affiliate, being considered a 
junior branch of the main college until 
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formation of the A. & M. System, when 
it was given equal status and its own 
president. 

The college has been co-educational 
from its beginning, but the student body 
has always been predominantly male. Un- 
til 1946 there were no dormitory facili- 
ties for girls. Those who could not com- 
mute from their homes had to live in 
rooms in private Arlington residences 
and there were few of these available. 
The school has also appealed to the boys 
more strongly because of its excellent 
miiltary training program, its emphasis 
on technical and scientific courses and 
the employment opportunities in the area 
for male graduates. This picture is 
changing now. Some dormitory facilities 
for girls have been provided since 1946, 
the business and art courses have been 
improved and have attracted many girls 
and, in line with the national trend, the 
employment of girls has _ increased 
throughout industry. 

.A large portion of Arlington’s stu- 
dents come from the heavily populated 
Dallas and Tarrant Counties. “Most of 
them commute, by car or bus and special 
arrangements have been made for them. 
Bus schedules have been adjusted) to 
class schedules and bus routes come with- 
in a block of the campus. Special student 
rates are offered by the transportation 
companies. 

Long handicapped by a lagging build- 
ing program, the Arlington school has 
come to life in this respect since the start 
of the System building program in 1949. 
There had not been a new permanent 
¢lassroom building on the campus in 30 
years when this latest. program started. 
A few temporary buildings had been 
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picked up from government surplus sales 
and minor improvements had been made 
from the college’s general funds. With 
the passage of the constitutional amend- 
ment setting aside money for coll 
buildings, Arlington started building in 
earnest. 

A new science building, engineering 
building, dormitory and stadium have 
been completed, the heating system has 
been expanded and other campus im- 
provements have been made. A new stu- 
dent union building is now being planned 
and will be under contract soon. 

And where do they go from here? For 
an answer, let’s turn to a statement made 
by Arlington’s President E. H. Hereford 
to the board of directors of the A. & M. 
System at a recent meeting: 

“What shall our future program be? 
Obviously, this will have to be answered 
in terms of our clientele. We are the 
only state school in the immediate vicin- 
ity. There will be a demand for the cul- 
tural and professional training, and Ar- 
lington State College should be prepared 
to offer the basic course in these fields. 
This means that we must continue to 
offer and strengthen where possible our 
liberal arts program. Our Agricultural 
and Home Economics programs must be 
strengthened and our Business Adminis- 
tration offerings must be adapted to the 
expanding business needs of the area. 
The principal development has been in 
the field of industry; therefore our pro- 
gram in Engineering must be steadily 
expanded and strengthened. This applies 
to both our pre-professional work and our 
semiprofessional courses. The need for 
the semiskilled worker is becoming more 
apparent to the employer in manufactur- 








The NEW-IMPROVED 
“EASY STOP” nackamore 


Patent Pending 


is now available. The jaw piece is raised 
for more effectiveness. Each ball now 
has two set screws to prevent slipping. 
Picture at right shows how PINE JOHN- 
SON, trainer for WAGGONER’S 3-D’S 
STOCK FARMS, adjus's his “EASY 
STOP” to his horse. PINE says, “Now, 
boys, if you haven't tried the ‘EASY 
STOP’ you are missing a good bet. For 
training any type using horse, it can’t 
be beat.” 

LIGHT - ATTRACTIVE 

EFFECTIVE - DURABLE 

ADJUSTABLE - GUARANTEED 





“Easy Stop”—plaited noseband $8.50 
“Easy Stop”—plain cable 

noseband. . $4.50 
“Easy Stop”—with Latigo Leather headstall 

Reins to match headstall 

“Easy Stop”—-with Latigo Leather noseband only 
“Easy Stop”—with headstall and plaited neseband. . . 
Plaited quirts 


Specify if Pony Size Desired 


If your local dealer does not stock—write direct 


SAN ANGELO DIE CASTING & MFC. CO. 


“s" “Inventions Perfected and Manufactured” 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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BLOCKED EL RANCH HERD REDUCTION 


243 HEAD REGISTERED HEREFORDS 143 tots 


JACKSBORO, TEXAS 
FRIDAY, JUNE 27 


*% 100 COWS with calves at side 


© 35 cows with first calf 

© 20 cows with second calf 

© 25 cows 4 to 6 years old 

© 4 top daughters of WHR Proud Mixer 21st 
® 10 granddaughters of WHR Proud Mixer 21st 


% 10 BRED HEIFERS 
+30 OPEN HEIFERS 
* 3 SERVICE AGE BULLS 


PROUD MIXER’S HEIR LARRY DRUID 2d 


(Pictured Above) 


WHR Proud seamed WHR Princeps Mixer (Larry ged 85th Larry Domino 
21st 373122 WHR Emily 3d Larry Domino K. 573 
Miss Pub Beesins Publican Domino 123d Ist $242386____. i 


Proud Mixer WHR 
63d 3697072...) Lady B. Domino 40th 
—— aad lst 


63d 4467979 


37247 3 
Elsie Domino ‘6th Domino’s Dragon 2d 262444 ies 
. 23311 ---. (Gentle Annie 10th 


Elsie Domino 34 


PHR Lady Dundy 
7th 4998424 nd 


Perfect Dundy 42d ~ fReal Du indy 4th 
4739 ._|Miss Real Domino 29th Josie R. pune 5th 2225: Jini Lady 
Miss Royal Mixer The Mischief Mixer 


3145035. 


THESE TWO TOP BULLS 
Will Be Featured Through Their Get and Service 


BRYSON, TEXAS 
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Whoever - ’ Here is a water pumping system that you can 
erect on the range and forget. It is practically 

thought of self-maintaining. Moving parts run in oil which 
e requires replacing only once a year. Strong, stur- 
continuous dy wheel with only 6 bolts, Round tension wheel 
ene Ne’ arms, which screw into the hub, will never work 
oiling loose. Extra large wheel shaft for utmost dura- 
e 1 bility. Galvanized metal helmet covers gear case 
construction completely, sealing it against rain or snow. Aer- 
e motor structural steel towers are strong, rigid, 

for moving 1 and put up a minimum of resistance to high wind. 


pener iH Dependable under all 
AERMOTOR, ; Conditions of Wind 


OF COURSE 3 a4 $ Pumps in the slightest breeze, yet capable of 
Wii NAG AN running hly in the mgest winds. Self- 
’ ' operating buffer device reduces the shock on the 
wheel in strong, gusty winds. Aermotor Wind- 
mills and Towers sold complete as a unit or 
A sold ly with stub to fit any 
old tower. 








The New 
CONVERTIBLE JET PUMP 
For Electrified Ranch Homes 


You use the same pum seen tank, and tank fittings. 

Your dealer has parts, , for adapting 

it to either shallow or deep we wells for any reason, 

you wish to change fr: p well opera- . 
tion, you can do it, or your dealer can do it for 
a efficient, and requires only a Gelademees od 

mai nce. Available for wells of ail diameters from 

2’ to ° ais pr pumping depths from 20’ to 100’. 


For latest literature and name of nearby dealer, write 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


Dept. 1605, 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, illinois 
Amarillo ¢ Dallas * Oakland ¢ Kansas City « Omaha « Des Moines © Minneapolis 








LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 
LET ME HANDLE YOUR LIVESTOCK INSURANCE WITH LLOYD’S 
THROUGH HARDING & HARDING 
Protect Your Valuable Breeding Animals and Show Stock against death from 
any cause. Special Herd Insurance for 10 head or more and 4H & F.F.A. Calves. 
Dependable, No Red Tape, Prompt Service 
Circular of Rates and Other Information Furnished on Request. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
203 Burk Burnett Building. Phones: Office FA-5334, Res. PE-3245 
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ing plants and we believe that our field 
of greatest expansion should be in this 
area. Those in charge of this program 
will keep in closest contact with industry 
and seek out fields of additional service, 
as well as a continuation of our present 
program. Our biggest problem is selling 
the student on taking these courses. This 
ean be done by closer contact with stu- 
dent counselors in high schools and an 
educational program with the parents. 

“While the history of Arlington State 
College is not long, we have had a steady 
growth and a distinctive philosophy. It 
has not been our purpose to duplicate 
other institutions but rather to find our 
distinctive field, or fields, and give em- 
phasis to this area. The College has been 
sensitive to the needs of those it serves 
and will undoubtedly continue to adapt 
its program to meet the changing eco- 
nomic, industrial, and social develop- 
ments.” 


Meat And High Blood Pressure 


CIENCE has gone a long way toward 
disproving the old theory that the 
use of meat in the diet causes high 

blood pressure. 

This is the gist of an article on “Pro- 
tein and Blood Pressure” by Dr. Simon 
Robard of the Medical Research Institute 
of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
appearing in the current issue of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
“Food and Nutrition News”. 

Dr. Robard calls attention to the fact 
that the belief in a relationship between 
the amount of dietary protein, partic- 
ularly meat protein, and variations in 
blood pressure was based primarily on 
clinical impressions of physicians early 
in the present century. He points out, 
however, that despite the array of evid- 
ence presuming to show an interrelation 
between meat and high blood pressure, 
analyses of the “voluminous literature” 
on this subject have made it clear that 
these associations are only incidental 
except in occasional cases. 

This medical authority brings out the 
very interesting point that Greenland 
Eskimos are not subject to high blood 
pressure in spite of the fact that they 
live almost entirely on animal protein 
and fat. He refers to the investigations 
which have shown little difference in the 
blood pressure of members of two re- 
ligious orders, one of which required a 
strict abstinence from meat, fish, eggs 
and butter, while the other order had 
no such restrictions. Several studies also 
have shown that patients with high blood 
pressure had consumed no more protein 
than other comparable groups of people 
with normal pressures. 

“Repeated attempts to lower the blood 
pressure of hypersensitive patients have 
been made over the last 50 years,” Dr. 
Robard states. “Some of these efforts 
have led to enthusiasm in limited quar- 
ters. However, there has been no general 
acceptance of low protein diets in the 
treatment of this disorder.” 








The typical American farmer has in- 
creased the size of his farm. Ten years 
ago, the average size farm in this coun- 
try was only 174 acres compared with 
215 acres now. Economists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture report both 
large and small farms are becoming more 
numerous, while middle-size farms are 
decreasing in number. 
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Kingford Farm 
COW and CALF SALE 
Featuring 


THE GET AND SERVICE OF THESE TWO TOP SIRES 


NOE’S BACA DUKE 108th MW PRINCE LARRY 54th 


( i Larry Domino 
WHR Royal Domino 51st yw Larry Domino ee Domino 50th... jie SS 
FO cvneineaiieipiebngiiigitins 


OJR Royal Domino 10th WHR Donna Domino 63rd 


i Colorado Pri Colorado Domino 236th 
Baca Miss Reality 8th__/ WHR Reality 18th a... Mischief Lass 62nd 
j Larry Domino 50th____} L#! Colorado D sxacraend ae fiaety Devine tnt 
Dandy Domino 102nd MW Rosabelle 24th... ) Lazy B Rose Domino WHR Puritan 23d 
BOG iiseiiercticog nce’ Lady Real 126th 


(MW Royal Heiress 25th |W Royal Heiress 62nd 


OFFERING 112 HEAD 
JUNE 19th »« SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. 


* 85 cows and calves — majority of calves by MW 
Prince Larry 54th and Noe’s Baca Duke 108th and 
cows will be rebred to these bulls. Many of the 
cows have first calf—top bloodlines represented. 


MW Lady Larryana 
82nd a 





We have sold only five heifers from our herd since 1947 and 
this offering includes an excellent opportunity to select top 
young cows with calves at side and rebred to outstanding bulls. 


Write for catalog—sent on request only. 








* 16 Bred Heifers %* 11 Open Heifers 
Plan to attend the 


Plan to come to the sale— 
bring the family ond spend Par-Ker Ranch Field Day, 
the day in the becutiful Chelsea, Oklahoma, 
June 20. 


Ozerks. 


Carl B. King, Owner SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS Oliver Taylor, Cattle 
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} grow colts | 
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BE STRONG BONES * 
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AND 


RUGGED BODIES 
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KRUNCH 


A Modern, Balanced Feed For Horses Of All Ages 


rw) 


sense tence F 


a 


Variety of ingredients is now recognized as 
being as important in horse feeds as in those 
for other farm animals. RED CHAIN Horse 
Krunch is formulated on that premise. Built on 
a base of ground whole white oats and yellow 
corn meal to provide ample carbohydrates; it 
also contains linseed, peanut, and soybean oil 
meals, dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal, and bran 
tosupply 15% protein. Molasses has been added 
as a conditioner and to increase palatability. 
Calcium, salt, and trace minerals as well as 
vitamins A, D, and riboflavin have been added 
to supply these needed nutritional elements. 
That is why RED CHAIN Horse Krunch builds 
bone and tissue, stamina, and fine glossy coats. 
The half-inch nugget form is easy to feed, saves 
waste, and is always uniform. Colts love it. 


UNIVERSAL MILLS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





ATTENTION HORSEMEN! 


You now get double value since Back in the Saddle and Horse Lever 
Magazine threw in together to bring you the 


New Enlarged 
“HORSE LOVER’S MAGAZINE” 


YES! Randy Steffen, former editor and publisher of Back in the Saddle, 
is new associate editor of the new spread. You can now read his “Ink 
Talk” about Texas and the South t. In additi we bring news, 
pictures and stories about Quarter Horses, Palomi | 
Morgans, Arabians, Rodeos, cutting horse news and riding clubs. 
Costs less than a cent a day to enjoy this ional horse 
Subscription rates: 2 years $5.00, 1 year $3.00 


HORSE LOVER’S MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 1432, Rich d 4, Calif 
On Sale at the Larger News Stands. 
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Tarleton State College 


(Continued from Page 29) 
learned during the day. They finished 
their college work with money in the 
bank, well on the road to success. 

The course has proven especially popu- 
lar with students whose parents are 
farmers. The whole plan is based on 
“doing.” By college bus the boys are car- 
ried daily to the college livestock farm, 
where they are taught to vaccinate ani- 
mals; to breed, feed and care for feeder 
cattle, dairy stock, sheep and hogs; to 
select cattle and to handle milk. 

At the college poultry farm they are 
taught how to make money from chick- 
ens. They learn to select and care for the 
fowls, to test for diseases and how to 
grade and crate eggs. In the farm shop 
they are taught how to build and operate 
farm equipment, such as hoof-trimming 
devices. They learn to handle, care for 
and repair tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery. At the horticulture farm they 
learn about soil conservation and how to 
bud pecan trees. They study soils, insects, 
grasses and in the spring they plant a 
garden. 

Always the emphasis is put on what 
to do and how to do it, with very little 
concern over the technical or scientific 
aspects of the whys and wherefores. In 
addition to this practical training, the 
boys are given the educational back- 
ground necessary to success in any field, 
with a thorough knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and an understanding of 
the history and government of their 
country. They are being trained for lead- 
ership in their communities. 

An ROTC unit, a well-rounded physical 
education program and a college FFA 
chapter give them an opportunity to 
practice and develop the qualities of 
leadership. In special short courses they 
are taught how to make speeches, write 
newspaper articles and conduct meetings. 
Social activities include everything from 
square dances and barbecues to formal 
balls. A strong religious influence is 
exerted by the churches of the commu- 
nity. So successful has the first two years 
of this work been that this is expected 
to develop into one of Tarleton’s major 
lines of work. 

In the past two years Tarleton State 
College has blossomed under the in- 
fluence of a $1,000,000 building program, 
which has provided the new agriculture 
building, new science building, new dairy 
setup, the physical education plant for 
women and many general campus im- 
provements. Old dormitories and the din- 
ing hall have been modernized and a 
new wood and metal shop is still to be 
built. 

Aside from its purely academic func- 
tions, Tarleton College also serves as a 
center for many activities of importance 
to its area. The district agricultural 
agent and district home demonstration 
agent of the Agricultural Extension 
Service have headquarters on the Tarle- 
ton campus and use its facilities for 
training of club boys and girls, men and 
women. Area supervisors for Vocational 
Agriculture and Home Economics of the 
Texas Education Agency also make their 
headquarters on the campus. A substa- 
tion of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, adjacent to the college 
farm, works closely with the college staff 
and gives both staff and students daily 
contact with its research. 

The Turkey Pullorum testing labora- 
tory at Tarletcn College is one of the 
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R. PRYOR LUCAS ESTATE DISPERSION. 


THURSDAY, JUNE Sth 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS 


Sling 
155 HEAD, 118 LOTS 


% 11 BULLS—including one proven grandson of 
Prince Domino Mixer and ten young bulls ten 
to fourteen months old. 


% 10 OPEN HEIFERS 


Br % 37 COWS with calves at side and all rebred— ~ . 
ae: REGALITY - 25 rebred to Real Silver Mischief, he by Real | 


WHR Royal Triumph WHR T Domino 6th i i 
WHR Royal Duke 5) 287660: Hhiltian Domino Silver Domino 44th. 


3d 3731236 WHR Vega Domino {per Domino 66th 
18th 2321041 + Brands Blanche 79th 


‘WHR True Mold {WHR D Stanway ath 3 60 BRED COWS—Bred to WHR Regality 33rd, 


WHR C 39th ) 15th 2751218. {WHR Onward Girl 63d 
4158323 WHR RoyalHeiress {Prince Domino C_ he by WHR Royal Duke 3rd. 
125th 2591184 1 Brands Anxious 62d 


THE BRED FEMALES CARRY VLA E 
THE SERVICE OF THESE BULLS ~ 
Represented in the Cow Herd 


¥ Hazford Rupert 81st, Real Prince Domino, WHR Royal : 
REAL SILVER MISCHIEF Domino 5ist, Larry Domino 50th, Prince Domino F- 
Real Domino 51st {ies P.Domino2ith Return, Real Domino 51st, Publican Demino, WHR = 


Real Silver Dom. 
44th 3317191 


Daisy Domino Ist ; , 39 : 
jpxinew Domino 6th Dynamic Aster, The Lamplighter, Publican Domino © 
ary Sue J 


{Dundy Mischief {Dandy Domino we 30th, Hazford Tone, Prince Domino Mixer, WHR 
3455922 Dundena 3 T }Real Prince Ist Royal Duke 3rd. Also included in this offering is WHR 


Dundena H. 
2943014 (Dundena 3d 


Bright Lass 3rd, a granddaughter of WHR Royal 
Flash. She is the dam of WHR Symbol 71st that sold 
3% of the gross sales of this dispersion will go to for $15,000 to Fair Oaks Ranch, Boerne, Texas. Also 


the R. PRYOR LUCAS MEMORIAL FUND included is one daughter of MW Larry Domino 38th, 
the $31,100 son of the ‘’50th.’’ 














For Catalog Write: For Reservations Write: 
B. J. Baskin, Sale Manager * Richard M. Lucas 


Box 1113, Bryan, Texas Berclair, Texas 


G. H. Shaw and Walter Britten, Auctioncers @ George Kleier for THE CATTLEMAN 











The Cattleman 





to get you out 
Pas under 


la 


Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


Clark Davis, Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe Lines, Galveston, Texas 
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two operated in Texas. Last year it ran 
145,000 blood tests and 261 autopsies for 
Texas turkey breeders. An official egg 
laying contest of 100 pens, the only one 
of its kind in the Southwest, is also run 
by the college. 

That orphan boy chopping wood in the 
Tennessee hills at two bits a cord made 
and saved his money the hard way. He 
dreamed big dreams, or he could never 
have followed the long hard road to suc- 
cess, but it is hard to believe his dreams 
were bigger than the realities which have 
grown out of them. 


Texas A. & M. Services 


(Continued from Page 33) 


mature, easy to produce and has a su- 
perior resistance to root lodging. Tests 
have already shown that this new hybrid 
is well adapted to the Blackland Prairie 
and East Texas timber region and it is 
expected to have a much wider range of 
adaptation. s 

The Experiment Station produced its 
first corn hybrid in 1941. The next year 
three Erath County farmers, C. C. Win- 
ters, Ed Bays and Grady Wolfe, planted 
some seed of this hybrid. A celebration 
was held at Stephenville on February 
23 of 1951 to announce that Erath had 
become the first Texas county in which 
all farmers growing corn used hybrids. 
All hybrids used in the county were de- 
veloped in the Texas station’s breeding 
program. Erath County grows about 30,- 
000 acres of corn annually, receiving an 
additional $600,000 a year over the in- 
come corn growers would receive from 
open-pollinated varieties, according to lo- 
cal estimates. 

In recognition of the value of this 
breeding program, the Texas Certified 
Hybrid Seed Corn Association has start- 
ed a fund collected at the rate of five 
cents per 1,000 kernels of foundation seed 
stocks sold to members to provide $3,000 
to $4,000 a year in research assistant- 
ships for the work. 

Dr. R. G. Reeves has been named staff 
leader for the Texas phase of a national 
project for the introduction, testing and 
adaptation of new plants from all parts 
of the world. New varieties adapted to 
various parts of Texas are being sought 
as well as new plant material for breed- 
ing programs. Nearly 2,000 plants intro- 
duced from India, the Philippines, Tur- 
key and various countries of Central and 
South America and Africa were brought 
into Texas for testing this year. About 
100 showed promise under Texas condi- 
tions and several years of evaluation 
work will be done on these. Oil seed 
crops, grain, vegetables, guayule, fruits, 
grasses, forage crops, ornamentals and 
miscellaneous items were included. Some 
are new types of old crops while others 
are entirely new to Texas. Departments 
of Agronomy, Horticulture, Floriculture 
and Range and Forestry are participat- 
ing in the work which is being done at 
substations at Tyler, Denton, Chillicothe, 
Prairie View, Montague, Sonora, Wes- 
laco, Winter Haven, Stephenville, Kirby- 
ville and Bluebonnet Farm as well as at 
the main station. 

Working hand in hand with agricul- 
tural résearch, the Texas Engineering 
Experiment §tation applies the scientific 
approach to problems of agriculture and 
industry. An outstanding example of this 
work was the designing and building of 
the world’s first airplane designed spe- 
cifically for agricultural use. A joint 
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project of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, the Flying Farmers of America and 
the Texas A. & M. College System, the 
plane was designed and built in exactly 
one year in the Personal Aircraft Re- 
search Center at A. & M. College. Fred 
E. Weick, one of the top aircraft de- 
signers in the country, serving as a Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Aeronautical En- 
gineering at A. & M., designed the plane 
and built it in a small shop with simple 
tools with the aid of a handful of grad- 
uate students and a group of consulting 
engineers. He deliberately built the plane 
with simple tools because he recognized 
that in the field it would have ry a re- 
paired and kept in running order with a 
minimum of equipment. 


The plane was completed and test- 
flown in December of 1951 and since that 
time has been on a national tour in which 
it has been tested by more than 500 pilots 
engaged in commercial flying for agri- 
culture. The verdict of the professionals 
and of the CAA has been that a plane of 
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this design would not only improve the 
dusting and spraying operations, but 
would also eliminate a high percentage 
of the fatal accidents in this hazardous 
occupation. 


The plane has the ability to take off 
from a small field with a heavy load, to 
fly at slow speeds at low altitude and 
to pick up speed at almost unbelievable 
rates. It climbs almost straight up and 
is extremely maneuverable. This much 
done, the engineers, working with re- 
searchers of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station set about building their own 
laboratory to test the results of spraying 
and dusting, in order to test and develop 
new devices for distributing the materials 
carried in the plane. 

A set of enclosed extremely sensitive 
scales was built. These, stationed at 
strategic spots in a field enable the re- 
searchers to tell within a few minutes’ 
time how many pounds of spray or dust 
per acre hits the ground when the plane 
makes a run over the field. With this 
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setup tests are being made to determine 
the best type of sprays and dust dis- 
tributors, seeding equipment, etc., to put 
on the new plane. 

In April of this year at College Sta- 
tion the first short course on the use of 
insecticides, defoliants, seeding and fer- 
tilizing by plane was held for a group of 
farmers and commercial operators. They 
saw the new plane, the “Ag-1,” demon- 
strated, saw the new testing devices at 
work and were given the latest informa- 
tion on chemical sprays, dusts and meth- 
ods. 

A new solvent process for the extrac- 
tion of cottonseed oil, pioneered by the 
Engineering Experiment Station, has 
changed the cottonseed milling industry 
in Texas, greatly increasing the capacity 
of Texas mills and adding much to the 
value of products from Texas cotton. 
With this process going into general 
use, the same laboratories at College 
Station are now working on a further 








SELLING 
109 HEAD 


(MANY WITH CALVES AT SIDE) 


99 FEMALES 
10 BULLS 








MONDAY 
MAY 12 


TEXHOMA 
OKLAHOMA 





* 60 Cows, mostly with calves by side. 

* 20 Two-year-old heifers to calve soon. Calves 
will be by Comet 4th. 

% 19 One-year-old heifers. These are my replace- 
ment heifers. 

% 10 One-year-old bulls, some herd bull pros- 
pecis. 


Some of these cattle are as good as you will find anywhere. 
They are good enough to go into the top herds of the nation. 


Apout half of the calves will be by Anxiety Lamplighter, No. 
3814019, a son of The Lamplighter. This bull was bred by Mc- 
Spadden of Amarillo, Texas. The rest of the calves will be by 
Comet 4th, No. 6159923, of straight WHR blood, a grandson of 
WHR Helmsman 3rd. This bull and his half brother won the 
trophy for the best two bulls at Clayton, New Mexico, Tri-State 
Hereford Show and Sale February, 1951. This bull, Comet 4th, 
will sell. Also Alpine Domino and BO Royal Essar 2nd will sell. 
Alpine Domino is a grand of Domino Lad C 14th on his 
dam’s side and a great-grandson of WHR Proud Mixer 21st on 
his sire’s side and is a great individual. The bloodlines of the 
cow herd is WHR, TO and Hazlet. These are all choice matrons. 





This Sale Will Be Held at Augustine Live Stock Commission Company, Inc., Texhoma, Oklahoma, May 12, 1952 


For catalog write A. O. Pitzer, Felt, Oklahoma or Augustine Live Stock Commission Company, Texhoma, Oklahoma 


PITZER HEREFORDS - 


A. O. PITZER 
FELT, OKLAHOMA 
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improvement which promises even better 
results. 

Most promising recent results in this 
field have been in the development of a 
solvent extraction process using isopro- 
panol, on which a bulletin was published 
late last year. Practical means have been 
found for the extraction of cottonseed 
oil, gossypol and other substances from 
cottonseed meats and the subsequent sep- 
aration of a high grade oil product from 
the impurities by liquid-liquid extraction. 
The work indicates that an oil product 
of uniform quality may be produced, re- 
gardless of seed quality, and the yield of 
refined oil will be appreciably greater 
than under other existing processes. The 
results of feeding tests on meal pro- 
duced by this process have shown that 
it is of a much higher nutritional qual- 
ity, free of toxic elements which other 
processes fail to remove. 

While its new approach to public 
school building design was being adopted 
in many areas throughout the world and 
was acclaimed by leading national maga- 
zines in this country as establishing a 
trend toward more efficient and econom- 
ical school plants, the architectural 
studies of the Engineering Experiment 
Station entered a new field of funda- 
mental research on means of testing 
with models the effectiveness of building 
design for natural ventilation and light- 
ing. Using a wind tunnel and a 10-foot 
lighting dome or “artificial sky,” with a 
revolving adjustable full-scale classroom 

' for checking accuracy of results, the 
i station’s researchers have developed new 
_ methods of determining from scale mod- 
‘els lighting and ventilation characteris- 
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tics. The work so far has combined the 
talents of architects, physicists and aero- 
nautical engineers and early results have 
attracted national comment. Already re- 
quests have come from architects as far 
away as New York to experiment on 
models for buildings under design to 
check lighting and ventilation.’ Similar 
studies in the relation between design 
and acoustics with tests on scale models 
are to be undertaken next year. 

While the scientific marvels of re- 
search make interesting telling, they are 
of little value until put into the hands 
of the people who must use them and 
explained in such a manner that they 
can be used. This, primarily is the job 
of the Agricultural and Engineering Ex- 
tension Services. These are the people 








“There’s been no livin’ with him since 
he learned the price he'd bring on the 
current market!” 
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who take to the farms, ranches, homes 
and factories of the state the informa- 
tion developed by our scientists and 
others and point out their practical ap- 
plication in everyday living. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, 
with its county agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents in practically 
every county in Texas, fights a continu- 
ing battle for better production and bet- 
ter living in spite of drouths, insects and 
disease. And in spite of unfavorable 
weather, insect and disease plagues and 
serious inflation, farm and ranch living 
in Texas has shown steady improvement 
in recent years. 

One of the most valuable jobs in recent 
years by the Agricultural Extension 
workers has been their selling of the 
idea of creep feeding calves in order to 
beat the drouth. This was particularly 
effective last year. For several years 
beef cattle specialists had urged farm- 
ers and ranchers to creep feed calves. 
But it was not until an 18-month drouth 
burned up Texas range lands and pas- 
tures that cattlemen realized the full 
value of this practice. By the end of the 
year, nine out of every ten cattlemen in 
some counties were beating the drouth 
by creep feeding their calves in some 
fashion. 

When ranchmen went to market they 
were agreeably surprised to learn that 
each of their creep-fed calves weighed 
an average of 110 pounds more and sold 
for 3c more per pound than did those or. 
an adjoining pasture that were not creep 
fed. 

As favorable results became apparent 
to the ranchman who tried creep feeding 





Registered Herefords 


33 BULLS FOR SAL 
20 priced at $400, others up to $650 


Here is a group of bulls, aged 13 to 26 monthu, of the best quality and they 
are REALLY PRICED TO MOVE. Most of them are by our top herd sire, 
HUSKY’S LAD H 109th, a Prince Domino Return bull, and his pedigree 
shows plenty of Register-of-Merit individuals. Their dams are of nationally 
known, popular bloodlines and are extremely heavy milkers, big boned, 
large bodied, real producers of quality cattle. They are the kind any breeder 
is proud to have in a producing herd. If you want really top bred bulls of 
select quality at this low price, see these now! They are guaranteed 100% 


breeders. 


BURSEY’S HEREFORD FARM No. 


Dr. E. H. Bursey, Owner * Fred Bursey, Manager 


Phone: Fort Worth VA-6773 


LOCATION: Farm on Hy U. S. 377 just 2 miles south of Keller and 6 miles northeast of Fort Worth, Texas. 
MAIL ADDRESS: Address correspondence to Fred Bursey, Mgr., Route 1, Smithfield, Texas (For mail address only). 
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during 1951, others wanted to know 
about the methods and asked for plans. 
A bulletin, “Creep Feeding Beef Calves,” 
C-289, was first made available in March, 
1951, and by the end of the year more 
than 20,000 copies had been placed in the 
hands of livestock feeders. 

While farmers and ranchmen over the 
state were using county agent assistance 
to fight the troubles created by the 
drouth, 4-H boys and girls were finding 
that steers fed on a commercial basis 
would pay out. Anyone inclined to think 
4-H Club steer feeding to be impractical 
unless for high stakes at regional shows 
does well to take note of accomplish- 
ments in Hamilton County. The county 
agent supervised 86 calves on feed among 
4-H Club boys. One of these produced 
525 pounds of beef in a 200-day feeding 
period, or an average of 2.6 pounds gain 
daily. Even the lowest gain was 1.1 pound 
per day. Sale of the steers enabled the 
boys to add an average of $318.24 to their 
bank accounts for each steer fed. And it 

* was accomplished at a cost ranging from 
$60 to a high of $116 per head. 
his job was just one of many carried 
on by county agents and their partners, 
the home demonstration agents of Texas. 
At the same time a similar job in an 
entirely different field was being done 
by the Engineering Extension Service, 
which was trying to help Texas workers 
meet new problems of the changing times. 

Texas’ industrial upswing, spurred by 
war material demands, has greatly in- 
creased the activity of the Engineering 
Extension Service in both its municipal 
service and industrial training fields. 
Concentration of population in industrial 
areas has increased the problems of mu- 
nicipal services and called for an expan- 
sion of training programs for firemen, 
police and water and sewage plant oper- 
ators. 

Employment conditions in Texas in- 
dustry are quite different from those of 
ten years ago, when a similar upswing 
occurred in preparation for World War 
II. At that time there were thousands 
of unemployed seeking work of any type. 
Texas was just becoming industrialized 
and few of the available workers were 
trained in the basic skills necessary for 
employment. The answer then was an 
immense job-training program. Today 
there are few unemployed and most of 
these have some industrial experience. 
The need has been for better mar agement 
of the present working force for greater 
efficiency in production. The work oi’ the 
Engineering Extension Service this year 
has placed its greatest emphasis on su- 
pervisor training. , 

For certain occupations there is still 
a need for suitable instructional ma- 
terial for part-time instructors in eve- 
ning classes for apprentices and other 
employed adults. Three men worked 
throughout the past year on the prepara- 
tion of such material in the electrical, 
petroleum, plumbing and _pipefitting 
fields. Teacher training was furnished 
for part-time teachers and for the full- 
time teachers of the vocational schools 
and junior colleges of the state. 

A total of 10,729 people were enrolled 
in the 498 Engineering Extension Service 
classes or conferences conducted in 348 
Texas towns this year. They came from 
864 Texas towns and represented 172 
firms as well as 65 schools. More than 
5,000 publications of this service have 
been shipped to those taking such courses 
this year. 
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Welcome Hereford Breeders 


Attending National Hereford Congress 


~ 


EG Royal Mixer 172d 
The grandson of WHR Proud Mixer 21st has 


been added to our herd to mate to daughters 
and granddaughters of DL Domino. 


While you are attending the 
National Hereford Congress, 
May 12 and 13, at Fort Worth, 
plan to visit Diamond L Ranch, 
only a forty-five-minute drive. 
We will attend the Congress 
and those of you who wish 
transportation, we will be glad 


to drive you out to the ranch. 


For Sale at the Ranch 


30 Heifer Calves 


The majority are granddaughters of 
DL Domino. The others carry such 
popular breeding as Larry Domino, 
WHR Royal Domino 5lst and Royal 


Aster 35th. They are truly top heifers. 





REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 





45 Minutes From Downtown Fort Worth 











RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 





e With Minerals Added 


@ Manganese 
@ Copper 


e Calcium 
@ Phosphorus 

@ Iodine e Iron 
@ Cobalt @ Sulphur 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


OFFICE HOUSTON @ MINE HOCKLEY 
Phone CHarter 1604 Phone Waller 25 
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Now! 
OUTSTANDING 
Improvements Have Made the New EASY 
STOP HACKAMORE Even Better Than 

Before! 

@ Larger Jaw Bar 

@ Improved Adjustments to Insure Safety 
and Perfect Fit 


@ Guaranteed Results . . . Quality and Work- 
manship 


Head Stall Made of Yellow 
Eagle Latigo Leather 


ORDER BY MAIL 
(1) COMPLETE HACKAMORE (shown), ea... . Noseband and Easy Stop 


( EASY STOP BIT, ea. 
v (Inelud ai ble cable 
(J EASY STOP WITH COVERED NOSE- 
BAND (shown), ea. ies 

[] EASY STOP WITH PLAITED 
LEATHER NOSEBAND (Shown), ea. 


@ (1) LATIGO REINS (7 ft.), pr. 


€ SM FF Dei DWvtX = 


ih d) 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 
@” Check ( ) Money Order ( ) 


x 
x M. L. LEDDY sapout & soot suo 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


R Write for Free Catalog 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GXTXI7TINBTROW BML 





| 
Rid Your Stock of Profit-Thieving 
Lice, Ticks, Grubs, Scab and Flies 
... the SPRAY-DIP way! | 


SPRAY-DIP SATURATION gives you 100% kill of profit-stealing 
external parasites . . . and it does the job with speed, economy, 
and safety unmatched by any other method. Driving sprays com- 
pletely drench every square inch of an animal from horns to hoof 
in seconds . . . penetrating the hair to the very pores of the hide 
with parasite killing insecticide. Recovers, filters and reuses run- 
off material for greater economy. It pays to spray the Spray-Dip 
way ... puts added beef profits in your pocket. Send for PROOF! 
Write for FREE literature 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 763 coleman St., San Jose, Calif. 
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While these four services meet the 
needs of many Texas people, those in the 
eastern third of the state look even more 
to a fifth A. & M. service organization, 
the Texas Forest Service. In the piney 
woods area of East Texas the forests are 
not only the principal natural resource, 
but are an environmental factor in farm- 
ing, ranching and many other activities. 
To the Forest Service falls the work of 
protecting a large part of this valuable 
timber land against fire, encouragement 
of conservation, wise use and replace- 
ment of the timber resource and research 
into new and profitable uses for its prod- 
ucts. 

To give some idea of the firefighting 
job this service undertakes, it should be 
realized that last year there were some 
3,000 forest fires which burned some 
230,000 acres in the 13,500,000-acre for- 
est area which the service protects. This 
was during a period of severe drouth 
and the losses were heavy. To cope with 
this problem the Forest Service has mod- 
ernized its equipment, installing the la- 
test fire-fighting jeeps and other mobile 
units and replacing its 2,000 miles of 
telephone lines with radio equipment for 
faster and more certain communication. 
This transition, incidentally, has been a 
major economy as well as improving effi- 
ciency. The sale of the old telephone lines 
paid for all of the new radio equipment. 
Now the service not only has immediate 
communication from watchtower to head- 
quarters and to the mobile units in the 
field, it also is free of the heavy expense 
of keeping the telephone lines in repair. 
Manpower thus freed can be used to pre- 
vent forest fires and to fight such fires 
as occur. 

A small but deadly insect known as 
the Southern pine beetle created a tre- 
mendous amount of forest damage in the 
early part of the past year, killing some 
25,000,000 feet of standing timber. A 
campaign to combat this destroyer was 
started soon after the first outbreak, 
and, where the recommended protective 
measures have been taken, spread of the 
epidemic has been halted. Cooperation 
was secured from the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and an aggressive program 
to combat this pest is under way. 

The fast spreading oak wilt disease 
which is creating a serious threat to 
timber in certain sections of the state is 
the object of an air and ground search 
now under way in northeast Texas. As 
areas of infection are spotted from the 
air they will be checked for ground ex- 
amination. 

Reaching a new production peak of 
17,800,000 seedlings at the Indian Mound 
Nursery in Cherokee County last year, 
the Forest Service was still unable to 
meet the increasing demand. This new 
record was 2,000,000 seedlings above the 
previous year’s production and a goal of 
20,000,000 has been set for this year. 

A start has been made in the field of 
tree improvement with the addition to 
the staff of a tree geneticist. Trees of 
outstanding characteristics are being lo- 
cated and seed collected for planting at 
the nursery. Small plantations of se- 
lected seedlings will be established to 
determine if characteristics indicated in 
early stages of development carry 
through to mature trees. The service has 
joined a regional group organized at At- 
lanta, Georgia, for a regional tree breed- 
ing program. Work in tree breeding and 
hybridization is expected to be an im- 
portant new field of effort. 
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Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show Jan. 30-Feb. 8 


ATES of the 1953 Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show were 
set for January 30 through Febru- 

ary 8 and Amon G. Carter and W. R. 
Watt were re-elected chairman of the 
board and president, respectively, at the 
annual membership meeting of the Fort 
Worth show on April 8. 

The ’52 show was the most successful 
in history, in attendance, number of en- 
tries and amount of premiums, President- 
Manager Watt reported. Since the show’s 
opening date was moved from March to 
January, the number of entries has in- 
creased approximately 90 per cent. (The 
change in date was made in 1948 at the 
suggestion of the livestock industry to fit 
into the circuit of shows and to benefit 
the exhibitors.) The carlot-and-pen sale 
of bulls and the breed association auc- 
tions were very gratifying and the rodeo 
met with widespread praise. 

Vice-President Ernest Allen, who had 
charge of the opening day parade 
through the business section, said so 
great was the number taking part that 
when the leaders reached the place of 
beginning to disband, the last riders were 
just starting. 

Officers re-elected included Carter, 
Watt, Allen and Raymond E. Buck, secre- 
tary. J. Lee Johnson, Jr., was elected 
treasurer and Vivian Boswell, H. B. 
Fuqua, V. I. Martin, Jimmy Mitchell and 
Estil Vance were added to the board of 
directors. 

W. A. (Bill) King, assistant manager 
of the show and livestock superintendent, 
reported that entries came from 29 
states. Douglas B. Mitchell, assistant 
manager and horse show superintendent, 
stated that more Quarter Horses were 
shown than at any other show anywhere, 
that the 86 cutting horse entry total in 
the open contest was likewise a record 
and that the finest horses from the most 
famous stables competed in the gaited 
show. 

Eighty-nine cities and organizations 
had special days, bringing organized 
delegations totaling 11,000, Boyce House, 
publicity director, reported. Cities of 
five states—Louisiana, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas—had 
“days”. 


Cattle Feeders Day May 16 


HE ANNUAL Cattle Feeders’ Day 

will be held May 16 at the Field 

Station one mile north of Big 
Spring. 

Superintendent F. E. Keating an- 
nounces the meeting will begin at 10:30 
a. m. at the feed lots, with informal 
discussions of the experimental cattle. 

Results of the 1951-52 feeding experi- 
ments will be discussed during the after- 
noon session. Several other subjects of 
interest to cattlemen also will be pre- 
sented by guest speakers, Keating said. 

Luncheon will be served by the Big 
Spring Kiwanis Club. 

Cattle feeding tests at Big Spring are 
conducted cooperatively by the Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
principal study is on the control or pre- 
vention of urinary calculi, which is quite 
common in steers and bulls of the Big 
Spring area. 








The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms. Is yours recorded? 
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MONEY-SAVING TRANSPORT ATION 
FOR RANCHERS AND FARMERS 


(He [HOBBS 


TRAILER 
(UL ay 


Money saved is money made. 
For over 25 years Hobbs Trailers 
have been saving money, making 
money for ranchers and farmers 
of the Southwest. 

The comfort of riding in Hobbs Trailers gets valuable livestock 
to their destination in better condition. Hobbs grain bodies are built 
to prevent loss of precious grain. Interchangeable livestock and grain 
sides are removable for flat-bed hauling, giving you many profitable 
uses for your Hobbs Trailer. Strong, light-weight construction enables 
you to increase your pay-load each trip. 

Add to these advantages the ECONOMY of trouble-free Hobbs 
Trailers and you have the best buy in ranch and farm transportation. 
Write, wire, or telephone for details and prices on Hobbs De Luxe Single 
or Tandem Axle PR All- in Trailers that will make more money for 
you. 


Exclusive design perfected by Hobbs gives you 
wider inside loading space and less outside wind 
resistance. It’s the easiest pulling, easiest riding 
trailer on the road. Hobbs Trailers are by far the 
most popular trailers in the Southwest. 


An Inquiry Does Not Obligate You. Please Contact 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


609 N. MAIN 823 ROOSEVELT 2809 AVE. H. 
FORT WORTH SAN ANTONIO LUBBOCK 


4510 NAVIGATION 1852 PLANTATION RD. 2001 TEXAS 
HOUSTON DALLAS EL PASO 











For Top Market Facilities in South Texas . . . Ship to 


SOUTH TEXAS AUCTION and COMMISSION CO. 


Alice, Texas ... One of the Largest Livestock Exchanges 
in South Texas 


Contact us when you are in the market, Sune or selling. We handle all 
kinds of livestock. 


AUCTIONS EVERY TUESDAY—PRIVATE SALES DAILY 


On U. S. Highway 281 Max Lindeman, Mgr. 
Phone 648 or 1358 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Distributed by 
Stoney, Inc., Denver, Colo.—Fort Worth, Texas. 
Farm & Ranch Supply Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
Jeff J. Isaacks, 1029 N. Alameda, Las Cruces, N. M. 
Southern Livestock Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


r—-Write FOR DETAILS & PRICES-—— 


THOMPSON a2 GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 
Please send full information on TECO: 


[) Cattle Squeezes (0 Calf Chutes 
() Pilers & Stackers () Cattle Stocks 
() Fertilizer Loaders () Feed Wagon Beds 


[) Grain Elevators © Steck Racks 
Name sige susie 
PRI OIB 5. sik icy sn haben cbiovereintpeenen 

City State 
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“Ennybuddy else 
gota fly in their 
soup they wanta git 
rid of ?” 


AYBE I made a mistake . . . Be- 
cause, ever since I took home that 
clever little garlic press—as a 
birthday gift for Mrs. Charlie—our little 
rancho has been as aromatic as a typical 
scullery in Naples. ae : 

Now, admittedly, garlic is without 
doubt one of the finest of the lilies, but 
there are times when its essence grows 
a little heavy. However, I want to tell 
you about Mrs. C. and the garlic butter— 
not so much about the garlic butter itself, 
but what she does with it. 

She takes a bowl of softened butter or 
oleo, splits a few garlic — puts them 
into this nutcracker-like press, and 
squeezes the juice of the pods into the 
butter until the butter has all the odifer- 
ous quality of a late dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 

Then comes the part I approve of—one 
of the things that make that little press 
worthwhile. She puts a glob of this butter 
in a frying pan and when it’s sizzling 
places therein a big cake of ground beef 
into which has been kneaded a handful 
of finely chopped onions. 

With a finishing dash of Worcester- 
shire it all adds up to one of the finest 
hamburger steaks you ever encountered. 
Nothing fancy about this. Very simple— 
but elegant. It’s one of the reasons we’re 
letting Mrs. C. keep that garlic press. 

* * * 

Sam Houston McGehee, who lives on 
a farm in St. Tammany Parish, Louisi- 
ana, writes to extoll the virtues of what 
he calls Spanish Style Steak, which he 
turns out like this: 

Chop one-half pound of bacon and mix 
with one No. 2 can of sweet peppers, one 
chopped onion, four cloves of garlic and 
two hot peppers. Add two bay leaves, one 
teaspoon of oregano or thyme, one-half 
teaspoon of ground cloves, salt and pep- 
per to taste. Fry together slowly and 
simmer half an hour with one No. 2 can 
of tomatoes. 

“All this,” says he, “produces enough 
sauce to pour over four steaks broiled as 
you like ’em.” 

* * * 

Same Cattleman reader expresses curi- 
osity as to our favorite method of 
handling ham, to which we reply as fol- 





lows: 











Use a 14 to 16-pound ham, almost cov- 
ered with cold water. Add two cups of 
brown sugar, two cups of molasses, whole 
spices, celery tips, and two slices of 
onion. Simmer two hours. Let stand in 
same water overnight. Then cut off some 
of the fat, stick with cloves, cover with 
paste (brown sugar and bread crumbs 
moistened with white wine) and bake in 
a slow oven for one hour. Serve with 
creamed horseradish sauce made like 
this: One quart of whipped cream, one 
tablespoon dry mustard, three table- 
spoons of grated horseradish, sugar and 
salt to taste. 

* * ok 


Captain E. R. Verle of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has a favorite prescription for 
good eating that he calls Chuckwagon 
Special, and this is the way he throws it 
together: 

INGREDIENTS: One and one-half 
pounds of ground beef; one-fourth pound 
of bacon; one No. 2 can of pork and 
beans in tomato sauce; one and one-half 
cups of tomato catsup; one large green 
pepper; one medium sized onion. 

METHOD: Dice bacon in half-inch 
pieces and fry in medium hot pan, but 
don’t fry bacon too crisp. Saute the 
ground beef in the bacon drippings, add- 
ing salt and pepper to taste. In the mean- 
time, dice both the onion and the green 
penver in quarter-inch cubes. When beef 
is thoroughly cooked, but not. browned, 
combine beef, bacon, beans, onion, pép- 
per and catsup in cooking pot and sim- 
mer together for 15 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Serve with crackers. 





From the requests we’ve been receiving 
seems like the demand for Sourdough 
Bread is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

So, for the benefit of those who came 
in late and missed our little essay on the 
subject several months ago we’re going 
to type out an encore, this one in a some- 
what different key from the first pre- 
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sentation. It’s for Dale Wright of Gem, 
Texas. Goes like this: 

To make the original starter use one- 
eighth of a yeast cake softened in one- 
third cup of water. Add one and one-half 
cups of warm water and about four cups 
of flour. The dough should be of about 
the same consistency of drop biscuit 
dough. Keep in a warm room until this 
dough has tripled itself in size. This may 
take 10 days. (Save out a cupful of this 
mixture as the starter for the next 
batch.) 

To this remainder add one and one-half 
cups of warm water, salt to taste. Add 
one-fourth to one-third teaspoon soda 
(depending on the sourness of the dough) 
and about four or five cups of flour. 
Knead on the bread board until dough 
does not stick to the hands, then mold 
into loaves or biscuits. Let them rise until 
double in bulk and bake slowly. 

* * 


How-Other-Half-Lives-Dept. — Across 
the ranges of the world there are no 
heartier eaters than the Dutch, as wit- 
ness this formula for Beef Birds as they 
fix ’em in the kitchens of The Nether- 
lands: 

Wipe six thin, lean beefsteaks (minute 
of cube variety) and one-half pound of 
lean pork or veal with a damp cloth. Salt 
the beefsteaks. Cut the pork or veal into 
six strips and put a strip on each of the 
beefsteaks. Then place a gherkin in the 
middle of each and roll up. Tie rolls with 
a thread or fasten together with tooth- 
picks. Brown rolls in one-third cup of 
butter. Add one cup of water to pan con- 
taining the “birds”, and cover and sim- 
mer for one hour, adding more water 
from time to time if necessary. Thicken 
the gravy, if desired, with one teaspoon 
of flour mixed toa thin paste with water. 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 
LIVESTOCK OILER ON THE MARKET 


Choice of Stock 
and Dairymen 
Everywhere 


ATLAS 
Two--Way 
Oiler 


10-gal. oil reservoir. 
Set it, fill it with old 
oil, forget it. 


Does all that can be expected of any oiler at less than half the cost. 
Simple and uncomplicated. No gears, no pump, no conveyor system. 
Use on ranches, in feedlots and dairies. 
Single Spring Valve Action. 
Nothing to go wrong. Nothing 
to adjust, only one moving 


Dealer 
inquiries 


solicited 








Got a good recipe you'd like to 
share with the neighbors? If so, 
send it to Charlie the Cook, care of 
The Cattleman. Or, if there’s any 
particular recipe you’d like to have, 
ask Charlie. He’ll round it up for 
you. 














Red River Valley Hereford 
Breeders Sale 


SUMMARY 
~---. $16,240; avg. 
32 Females __..... 13,825; avg. 
70 Head 30,065; avg. 
SEVERE dust storm which cut 
visibility to a minimum kept some 
rospective buyers from attending 
the third annual Red River Valley Here- 
ford Breeders sale at Frederick, Okla. 
March 12. There were no particularly 
high prices but all of the cattle were sold. 
he top price was $1,100, paid by Wal- 
ter Williams, Quanah, Texas, for Royal 
F Essar 30th, champion sale bull con- 
signed by J. F. Ferrell, Elgin, Okla. 

Princess Domino 235th by Prince Dom- 
ino R 8th, consigned by George D. Keith, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, yr ig the females, 
selling for $850 to W. S. Mason & Sons, 
Cordell, Okla. 

B. L. Smith & Sons, Swearingen, 
Texas, bought two of the better females 
from the Logan D. Hyder herd, Chatta- 
nooga, Okla., both were daughters of 
Don Larry 14th and they sold for $830 
and $800. 

Jewett Fulkerson was the auctioneer. 


38 Bulls __. 





All progressive ranchers read 
The Cattleman. 
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GENUINE BRISA 
PANANA .. | 


(Coolest WAT 
IN THE WEST! 


THE GENUINE 
BANKOO STRAW 


, Enclosed, please find check or money 
order for $m. Please ship me 
(Amount) 

‘ Brisa Panama Hat(s) 

(Quantity) 

(3'4"' Brim) ee ~~ poem 

juan 

Straw Hat(s). Head {ues 


$4.95 


A FPP eae re Sn ie dn die dia ia i Vedi en Hin an on} NAME 





oak fee TD ae TOL 
115 WEST EXCHANGE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ADDRESS. 
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BHC and X-25-EM 


DR. ROGERS’ BHC gives quick, complete destruction of lice, ticks, and flies... with- 
out toxic effect on livestock. For long lasting insect protection, use DR. ROGERS’ 
X-25-EM with DR. ROGERS’ BHC, either as spray or as dip. Compounded under 
personal supervision of Dr. R. L. Rogers, eminent veterinarian. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














“SOURCE OF YOUR CALCIUM IS (?)” 


“CARBOTEX” is a soft, damp POWDER in the 

natural state. The only calcium EDIBLE from 

the earth. 

“ROCKS and SHELLS” are the other two nat- 

ural sources of calcium. Would you grind and 

feed those on your land? 

“TASTE” all three. Let your TONGUE, man’s 

best home laboratory, tell you the one most 

soothing to the LIVESTOCK’S BELLY. Then 

buy FEEDS and MINERALS earrying that 

calcium. 

“ELECTRONIC MICROSCOPE AND LABOR- 
ATORY TEST” found seventy-seven per cent of the CARBOTEX 
PARTICLES to be as fine, and finer, than wheat flour and pure 
enough for HUMAN FOODS. Does that indicate a SUPERIOR 
CALCIUM? 


“FEED AND MINERAL MANUFACTURERS,” who use CARBO- 
TEX, are paying some forty per cent more money for this quality 
calcium, than other types would cost. 


“DOESN’T THAT MERIT YOUR PATRONAGE?” 
“FEED CARBOTEX ON ANY TEST, LET IT PROVE 
THAT IT IS BEST.” 


TEXAS CARBONATE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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Rabies a Serious Threat 


ERIOUS flare-ups of rabies in rural 
areas in several sections of the coun- 
have been reported recently by 
officials of the American Foundation for 
Animal Health. 

Farmers in other areas were alerted 
by the Foundation, and urged to be par- 
ticularly suspicious of strange actions by 
cattle, horses and other farm animals, 
and to report questionable cases prompt- 
ly so proper safety steps may be taken. 

Two of the worst flare-ups involving 
deaths of farm animals have been re- 
ported in Georgia and. Pennsylvania. 
Chief spreaders of the disease in these 
areas are said to be dogs, foxes and 
other wild animals. 

“In Georgia alone, authorities report 
that more than 500 head of rabid cattle 
have died,” the Foundation says. “In 
Pennsylvania nearly 100 cattle were 
stricken and Governor Fine states that 
the incidence of rabies has reached a 
point where it constitutes a serious men- 
ace to the health of the people.’ Latest 
reports from Iowa veterinarians show 
that in non-urban areas rabies kills more 
cows than any other type of domestic 
animals. 

“First signs of rabies in cattle are loss 
of appetite, lowered milk production, and 
a noticeable change in disposition. Cows 
become restless and jumpy. In the dumb 
form, the animals later become para- 
lyzed, with death soon following. In the 
furious form, the animals become excited, 
and are liable to attack and even bite 
other animals or human beings.” 

So susceptible are cattle to rabies, that 
about half of all cattle bitten by rabid 
animals will die. 

“Owners can do several things to help 
prevent such losses,” the Foundation 
authorities said. “These include: (1) have 
a veterinarian give the Pasteur treat- 
ment to bitten animals if circumstances 
warrant it; (2) impound or dispose of 
stray dogs if infection exists or is sus- 
pected; (3) practice greater restraint of 
farm dogs, especially at night; (4) shoot 
wild animals that appear rabid; and (5) 
have farm dogs vaccinated against 
rabies.” 


King Ranch To Establish 
Ranch In Cuba 


HE King Ranch, developers and 

breeders of Santa Gertrudis cattle, 

and one of the top Quarter Horse 
breeding establishments in the country, 
announces that it will expand its opera- 
tions through the establishment of a 
ranch in Cuba. 

Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of 
King Ranch, announced that Companio 
Ganadera Belerna, a corporation formed 
by the Manati Sugar Company of Cuba 
and King Ranch, has purchased about 
30,000 acres in the Province of Cama- 
guey on which an initial herd, consisting 
of 700 commercial type heifers and 100 
Santa Gertrudis bulls will be placed. The 
ranch will also send some Quarter Horse 
mares and stallions. 

The first cargo from King Ranch con- 
sisted of 140 heifers, 100 bulls, 40 horses 
and several hundred thousand pounds of 
ranch equipment. The remainder of the 
herd will be shipped as rapidly as addi- 
tional sailings can be made. 








Last year more than 30,000,000 acres 
of farm land in the U. S. were treated 
with herbicides (“weed-killers”). 
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PEARSON HEREFORDS DISPERSION 
400 HEAD + JUNE 16-17 


BACA DURE Ist. ei He Sells 


Register-of-Merit Sire by Baca R Domino 33d 


THE OFFERING: 


There will be 315 lots offered. Six herd bulls will sell, 
including the great Register of Merit sire, Baca Duke 
Ist, pictured above. Twenty-four yearling bulls, 45 bull 
calves that were calved from April to December, 1951, 
90 cows with calves at side, 70 bred cows, 30 bred heif- 
ers and 50 open heifers round out this tremendous 
offering. More than three-fourths of these cattle have 
been bred and raised here on the farm. 


‘Distinctive Cattle’’ 


PEARSON HEREFORDS 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 
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SALE CC0Chin 


sietaeiave. QUARTER HORSES | 


-- “LITTLE RED DIABLO” 


This is the well known O. B. McCampbell Horse (AQHA 
#20,286) . . . the champion quarter horse that has made 
such an outstanding record. Out of 28 showings he has won 
21 firsts . . . 3 seconds . .. 3 thirds and 1 fourth. 


ALSO—12 (Approx.) SANTA GERTRUDIS 


We have brought together 

some of the finest quarter 

horses for this sale. Their 

breeding and ability you 

will recognize. A number of 

the horses selling are con- 

signed by O. B. McCamp- 

bell, Volney Hildreth and 

Watt Hardin. 
One of the El Chico herd sires. We are selling 
approximately 12 Santa Gertrudis yearling 


bulls . . . all from certified cows and certified 
pure bred bulls. 
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SALE! 


and BULLS... $\2Nime "Pm 


AWARDS 
e GRAND CHAMPION—3 times 
e RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION—6 times 


e 3 FIRSTS out of 3 showings in Quarter 
Horse Roping; 1 first out of three showings 


in reserve roping. 


BULLS And 58 Head of HORSES! 


Included in this offering of quar- 
ter norses are 18 brood mares; 10 
Bill Cody Colts, 1 to 4 year olds; 
4 geldings, 18 yearlings, 4 two 
year old stallions of King Ranch 
and Cody breeding. Nine of the 
quarter horses in our sale are ex- 
ceptionally fine Palominos. 


Walter Britten is our auctioneer. 
Catalogues may be requested by 
writing to O. C. Whitaker, owner 
El Chico Ranch, 808 Dan Waggo- 
ner Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Rey Ricardo . . . top cutting stallion, bred by Sealed bids may be sent in care 


the King Ranch . . . rated one of the top 28 of this magazine. 
horses in the 1952 Fat Stock Show is included 
in the sale. 

















El Chico Ranch is located 11 miles west of Fort Worth City limits on Highway 80 








USED IN ALL STOCK RAISING 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Simple and efficient in operation. No 
danger of injuries or ground infection. 
Drop door and removable body bars ex- 
pose all parts of the animal, for dehorn- 
ing, castrating and all other operations. 


No wearing parts, electrically welded, 
easily transported. Made for right and 
left hand branding, or in a _ reversible 
that can be used for either -side. 


Another Staggs labor saver. No waiting 
for irons to heat, irons hot in less than 


5 minutes. No generating or pumping, 


no danger of fire or outside heat or 


smoke. 


For information, write 


STAGGS & CO. 


Box 163 Phone 375 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
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Feeding Tests at Pantech Farms 


By FRANK REEVES 


T COST an average of $15.66 for each 
100 pounds of gain on 131 bulls in a 
140-day feeding test for beef cattle 

improvement investigations at Pantech 
Farms, according to figures released at 
a field day there April 11. 

Pantech Farms is operated by Texas 
Technological College with the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture coop- 
erating. W. L. Stangel, dean of agricul- 
ture at Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas, is director. J. P. Smith is 
manager and L. A. Maddox, Jr., is animal 
husbandman. It is located 17 miles north- 
east of Amarillo, Texas. 

It was pointed out that very large in- 
dividual differences in growth when the 
animals are self-fed the same growing 
ration under the same conditions have 
shown to be largely due to heredity. For 
this reason, self-feeding of the same 
growing ration to young animals at the 
same time and place will give different 
rates of gain, and these rates of gain 
should serve as an indication of the beef 
producing breeding value of the indi- 
vidual and its sire. 

The test was started November 20 with 
a ration of 25 per cent cane fodder, 25 
per cent hegari fodder, 20 per cent alfalfa 
hay, 15 per cent cottonseed meal and 15 
per cent hegari grain. This ration was 
used throughout the 140-day feeding test, 
but had to be altered at times during the 
fifth feeding period because of the lack 
of uniformity of the feeds used. When 
the hegari bundles had very little or no 
grain, the milo grain was increased to 20 
per cent and the fodder reduced to 45 
per cent. 

Reports disclosed that on the average 
it required 785 pounds of feed to make 
100 pounds of gain. This 785 pounds of 
feed consisted of 387 pounds of fodder, 
157 pounds of alfalfa, 124 pounds of milo 
and 117 pounds of cottonseed meal. Not 
counting the labor and other expenses 
necessary to grind and mix the feed, the 
feed cost $1.99 per 100 pounds, making 
the cost for 100 A ye of gain $15.66. 
The bulls were se 

The 36 pens of bulls, ranging from 
three to four bulls each, came from 28 
breeders. The 131 bulls had an average 
initial weight of 574 pounds and the final 
average weight was 936 pounds. This 
showed an average gain of 362 pounds 
or 2.58 pounds daily gain for each bull. 
There were 32 pens of Herefords and 
four pens of Aberdeen-Angus bulls—all 
registered. 

Thirty-three heifers received the same 
feed, but it required 962 pounds of feed 
to produce 100 pounds of gain, making 
cost for the heifers $19.21 for 100 pounds 
as compared with $15.66 for the bulls. 

Breeders who had bulls in the test were 
all from Texas and were: 

Max A. Blau, Booker; Brown and 
Davis, Throckmorton; R. A. Brown & 
Son, Throckmorton; A. B. Carruth, 
Pampa; George Coffee, White Deer; 
Colby Conkwright & Son, Hereford; 
Travis Dameron, Amarillo; Paul Dauer, 
Panhandle; Lawrence Ellzey, Perryton; 
C. J. Frantz & Sons, Waka; Jack Frost 
Ranches, Hereford; W. M. Goode, Floy- 
dada; C. A. Hoover, Perryton; R. H. Hol- 


land, Perryton. 

Emmett LeFors, Pampa; John F. 
Lewis, Floydada; McQuiddy Brothers, 
Miami; Ray- 


Higgins; L. A. Maddox, Sr., 


mond Nelson, Miami; R. L. Newton, 
Lark; M. C. Overton, Jr., Pampa; Max 
Pearson, Garnsworth; Roger Pearson, 
Perryton; Percy Powers, Perryton; Lee 
Richardson, Stinnett; E. C. Reinauer, 
Hereford; B. L. Smith & Son, Swear- 
ingen, and M, H. Smith & Son, Canadian. 

The highest scoring pen of bulls made 
an average daily gain of 3.10 pounds for 
the 140-day period. They were owned by 
Emmett LeFors, Pampa, and were sired 
by Regal Prince No. 5354763. These three 
bulls had an average age of 260 days. 
Their average initial weight was 564 
pounds and average final weight was 999 
pounds. They made an average gain of 
435 pounds to show an average daily gain 
of 3.10 pounds. 

Another pen of three bulls owned by 
LeFors made the second highest rating, 
3 pounds daily gain. They were sired by 
WHR Regality 37th, No. 5175227. Their 
average age was 284 days. Their average 
initial weight was 596 pounds and the 
average final weight was 1,018 pounds to 
show an average gain of 421 pounds. 

This pen of bulls supplied the highest 
daily gaining individual bull with a mark 
of 3.50 pounds for the test period. He en- 
tered the feeding test weighing 496 
pounds and ending by weighing 986 
pounds, showing a gain of 490 pounds. 

Second highest scoring individual bull 
was one from a pen owned by C. J. 
Frantz & Sons, Waka. He entered the 
test weighing 610 pounds and ended 
weighing 1,098 pounds for a gain of 488 
pounds to register a daily gain of 3.49 
pounds, 

There were 12 individual bulls that 
averaged three pounds or more for daily 
gains for the 140-day period. 

The next 22 pens of bulls ranked in the 
following order: 

Raymond Nelson, Miami; sire, HHR 
Dr. Domino No. 42278382: 

Three bulls averaged 227 days, initial 
weight 466 pounds; gained an average of 
416 pounds; average daily gain 2.97 
pounds. 

Paul Dauer, Panhandle; sire, HHR Dr. 
Domino 16, No. 4710471: 

Four bulls avera e age 247 days, initial 
weight 470 pounds; average gain 406 
pounds; average daily gain 2.90 pounds. 

George Coffee, White Deer; sire, HHR 
Dr. Domino 16, 4710471: 

Four bulls average age 376 days; 
initial weight 746 pounds; average gain 
401 pounds; average daily gain, 2.86 
pounds. 

C. J. Frantz & Sons, Waka; sire, Baca 
R. Domino 17th, 3576316: 

Four bulls average age 322 days; aver- 
age initial weight 554 pounds; average 
gain 400 pounds; average daily gain 2.86 
pounds. 

McQuidd Lrsep ong Higgins; 
Pride Eric v, 101445 

Four bulls’ Presa age 229 days; aver- 
age initial weight 447 pounds; average 
gain 398 pounds; average daily gain 2.84 
pounds. 

Lawrence Ellsey, Perryton; sire, H. 
Prince Return 6, 3710805: 

Three bulls average age 283 days; 
average initial weight 584 pounds; aver- 
age gain 398 pounds; average daily gain 
2.84 pounds. 

Lee Richardson, Stinnett; sire, Lord 
Lamplighter 5th, 5227543: 

Three bulls average age 318 days; 
average initial weight 577 pounds; aver- 


sire, 
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age gain 397 pounds; average daily gain 
2.83 pounds. 

John F. Lewis, Floydada; sire, Prin- 
ceps Domino, 15499135: 

Four bulls average age 249 days; aver- 
age initial weight 577 pounds; average 
gain 375 pounds; average daily gain 2.68 
pounds. 

R. H. Holland, Perryton; sire, Cc. K. 
Royal Duke 6th, 5111108: 

Four bulls average age 271 days; aver- 
age initial weight 712 pounds; average 
gain 374 pounds; average daily gain 2.67 
pounds. 

M. C. Overton, Jr., Pampa; sire, K. 
Club Mixture 22nd, 4312405: 

Four bulls average age 341 days; aver- 
age initial weight 588 pounds; average 
gain 369 pounds; average daily gain 2.63 
pounds. 

C. A. Hoover, Perryton; sire, Doctor 
Don Domino, 3836606: 

Four bulls average age 336 days; aver- 
age initial weight 823 pounds; average 
gain 368 pounds; average daily gain 2.63 
pounds. 

B. L. Smith & Sons, Swearingen; sire, 
Advance Domino 165th, 4679626: 

Four bulls average age 303 days; aver- 
age initial weight 514 pounds; average 
gain 365 pounds; average daily gain 2.61 
pounds. 

C. J. Frantz & Sons, Waka; sire, OJR 
Seth Domino 6th, 5107872: 

Four bulls average age 307 days; aver- 
age initial weight 544 pounds; average 
gain 364 pounds; average daily gain 2.60 
pounds. 

Travis M. Dameron, Amarillo; sire, JO 
Royal Lad 23rd, 5458391: 

Three bulls average age 292 days; 
average initial weight 646 pounds; aver- 
age gain 362 pounds; average daily gain 
2 7 pounds. 

L. A. Maddox, Sr., Miami; sire, HHR 
Dr. Domino 11th, 4455156 

Three bulls average age 224 -days; 
average initial weight 527 pounds; aver- 
age gain 360 pounds; average daily gain 
2.57 pounds. 

Max R. Pearson, Farnsworth; 
Coquette’s Bandolier 2nd, 678068: 

Four bulls average age 276 days; aver- 
age initial weight 593 pounds; average 
gain 360 pounds; average daily gain 2.57 
pounds. 

A. B. Carruth, Pampa; A.B: 
Royal Domino, 5054460: 

Three bulls average age 261 days; 
average initial weight 644 pounds; aver- 
age gain 360 pounds; average daily gain 

2.57 pounds. 

W. M. Goode, Floydada; sire, Capitola 
Supreme, 4948668: 

Four bulls average age 286 days; aver- 
age initial weight 591 pounds; average 
gain 358 pounds; average daily gain 2.56 
pounds. 

Brown & Davis, Throckmorton; sire, 
Clyde Triumph 1st, 5731959: 

Four bulls average age 266 days; aver- 
age initial weight 561 pounds; average 
gain 356 pounds; average daily gain 2.54 
pounds, 

Robert L. Newton, Lark; 
Lamplighter, 5409828. 

Three bulls average age 225 days; 
average initial weight 384 pounds; aver- 
age gain 356 pounds; average daily gain 
2.54 pounds. 

Max A. Blau, Booker; sire, B. Royal 
Rupert 10th, 5864251: 

Four bulls average age 220 days; aver- 
age initial weight 478 pounds; average 
gain 353 pounds; average daily gain 2.52 
pounds. 

M. C. Overton, Jr., Pampa; sire, Plus 
Blanchard 79th, 4994535: 

Four bulls average age 296 days; aver- 


sire, 


sire, 


sire, Doctor 
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S T O P 
FiResS 
FAST with 


Protect property, guard lives 
with these famous pack extin 
guishers. clear water 
5 gal 
throws powerful stream or noz 
spray. Dont be 
helpless when fire strikes! Just 
grab an INDIAN and 


put it out in a hurry shite 
Sturdy construction 


Inexpensive. Prompt 


Use only 


rust proof tank. Pump 


tle adjusts to 


INDIAN 


eh 


E-Z 5 GAL. 
KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
Finest knapsack sprayer made. Pump lever 


develops high pressure easily while spray- 
ing. 5 gal. zinc-grip steel or copper tank. 


Tank is air conditioned preventing damp- 
ness reaching the back, Adjustable brass 
nozzle. (Recommended by Extension Services.) 


Hove you ordered INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
For Civil Defense? Be Prepored 


BANNER 
COMPRESSED 
AIR SPRAYER 


The outstanding com- 
pressed air sprayer. 
Electric seam welded 
tank. Streamlined dome 
top. (Open or funnel 
type.) Galvanized or 
solid copper tank.Non- 
clog angle nozzle. 


Send for Full Details on INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS and our Complete Line of Sprayers 


D.B. SMITH & CO. aio VIN ST. + UTICA 2, N.Y. 


Originators 


of Sprayers 


Since 1888’ 
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Yes, this stylish perforated hand woven genuine 
brisa panama is COOLER—The ventilated crown 
makes it a pleasure to wear in the warmest 
weather . .. Stylish crease blocked in under 
pressure .. . Welted brim edge available in 3” 
or 3" widths. Because of the individual hand 


pia design shown pres Pet $12. 50 





RYON Saddle & Ranch Supply § 


MAIL THIS” COUPON TODAY 


RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., Dept. 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Please ship me posfpaid ... Perforated 


Panama Hat(s). Head size . ab ceihanlanancipbng 
(3 or 342") 


PRODI © iitncecicnnnien 
City State 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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Ask your Nocona Boot dealer to see the 
new, colorful styles of Nocona Boots—in 
stock or in the new Nocona Boot catalog. 
He'll be glad to show you. (If you don’t 
find a Nocona Boot dealer in your com- 
munity, write to us.) 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. NOCONA, TEXAS 














Sorry, Sold Out! 


All the Flato Brahmans that we'll 
have for sale this year have already 
been sold. But there’ll be other 
years. If you're building for the 
future, you'll want to see one of 

the Southwest's outstanding herds of 
registered Brahmans. We invite you 
to visit our stock farm, off Highway 
44, between Robstown and Alice. 


7LATO RAMUS” 


FLATO BROS. BOX 1781 PHONE 3-8421 CORPUS CHRISTI,TEX. 








DOMINO RETURN || Go sourH, YOUNG MAN 


HEREFORD BREEDING : if you’re looking for a grass wonder- 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls are pow yg Bye RN, Bg A 
buyer market threw weekly 


this 
WINSTON BROS. siitions of gen yy Mag Pond 











phis 1, Tenn. 
SNYDER, TEXAS 
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age initial weight 533 pounds; average 
gain 348 pounds; average daily gain 2.48 
pounds. 

Stangel described Pantech Farms as a 
laberatory for Texas Technological Col- 
lege to serve agriculture and livestock. 

L. A. Maddox, Jr., animal husbandman, 
said age has little to do with gains under 
the feeding conditions at Pantech Farms. 

George Ellis, manager of the Bell 
Ranch of New Mexico, expressed the be- 
lief that cattlemen can increase the 
weights of their cattle without changing 
the type by selecting breeding stock that 
make good gains, a character he de- 
scribed as hereditary. 

Jack Williams of Paint Rock, Texas, 
told the cattlemen that it has been his 
observation that cattle that make good 
gains in the feedlot will do well on the 
range. 

Dr. J. C. Miller of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege stressed the importance of animals 
that make economical gains. 


Sutherland Quarter Horse Sale 


HE R. Q. Sutherland Quarter Horse 

Dispersal Sale at Overland Park, 

Kansas, on April 8, was one of the 
better sales to be held in the history of 
the Quarter Horse breed. About 500 
buyers from all parts of the nation at- 
tended the sale. 

Thirty-four horses went through the 
ring for an average of $1,031. 

The buyers represented the states of 
New York, Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, 
Washington, Michigan, Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Nebraska, West Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and South Dakota 

Top mare was the four-year-old cut- 
ting mare, Our Money. She was sired 
by Red Star Joe, and out of the famous 
Old Money by Bert. She went to George 
J. Pardi, Cincinnati, Ohio, for $5,000. 

The highest priced stallion of the sale 
and the second highest priced individual 
was the two-year-old cutting horse pros- 
pect, Kansas Jim, sired by Fred Martin, 
and out of the several times grand cham- 
pion, M’s Laberta, who sold to Bill Mar- 
tin, Winthrop, Minn., for $3,500. 

Top brood mare of the sale was the 
famous thirteen-year-old Star Lucy, an 
own daughter of Oklahoma Star out of 
Bay Lucy by Chief P-5. The successful 
bidder was Charles Zuger, Waitsburg, 
Wash., who was also the biggest buyer 
of the Sale, purchasing five head for a 
total of $5,975. 

Gene Watson of Hutchinson, Kans., 
was the auctioneer. The sale was under 
the management of Art Beall Sales Man- 
agement Service, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


XIT Hereford Breeders Elect 
Omer Meeks President 


HE XIT Hereford Breeders Associa- 

tion meeting in Dalhart -recontly,- 

elected Omer Meeks, of Hartley 
County, president and P. J. renee of 
Sherman county, vice-president. H. 
Green of Dallam county is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors of the association are: Joe 
McDade of Union County, N. M.; Merritt 
Swinburne of Cimarron county, Okla.; 
Charles Sheldon of Moore county, and 
Clyde Lathem of Hartley county. 

The association serves five counties in 
the tri-state area and holds its annual 
show and sale in Dalhart each January. 











Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 
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Registered Charbray, 9 Months Old 


CHARBRAY 


A Cross Between Charolaise and Brahman 


3-4 Charolaise - 1-4 Brahman 
7-8 Charolaise - 1-8 Brahman 


lB, 
Dat ag 


You May Purchase Registered Charbray From: 


A. M. Askew Robert S. Hays C. H. Langford, M. D. 
Askew Ranch Hays Ranch Lazy L Ranch 
Richmond, Texas Kerrville, Texas Bandera, Texas 


Ben Burnside Ralph W. Hutchins Keith Mets 
Franklin Plantation Hutchins Farms Rt. 1, Box 83 
Newellton, La. Raymondville, Texas Holtville, Cal. 


Walter L. Goldston Howell B. Jones Sid Smith 
Santa Anita Ranch Hilltop Ranch SV Ranch 
Linn, Texas Hockley, Texas Hempstead, Texas 


All Breeders Listed Are Members of American Charbray Breeders Ass’n, 111 W. 


L. O. Tarrant 
3202 McKinney Ave. 
Houston, Texas 


Harl R. Thomas 
Thomas Ranch 
Raymondville, Texas 


Fred W. Turner 
Turner Ranch 
Weslaco, Texas 


4th St., Weslaco, Texas 
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By J. L. LusH and L. N. HAZEL, Iowa State College 


A RE beef cattle, regardless of breed, 
being bred toward such a type that 
they just naturally will produce 

many dwarfs? Search of much evidence 
has not yet pointed a finger clearly at 
any feature of type which seems respon- 
sible. Dwarf calves are produced by cows 
and bulls that differ greatly in type. A 
small group of breeder judges recently 
made a careful and well-planned effort 
to pick out the dwarf-producing cows 
from the others in herds with which 
these men were not familiar but in which 
dwarfs were occurring. They were not 
able to distinguish dwarf-producing cows 
from others that had produced only nor- 
mal calves. Their opinions, based on 
shape of head, length of body, height 
from the ground, and anything else they 
could see, were no better than blind 
guesses. For instance, one cow that had 
a record of three dwarfs, sired by dif- 
ferent bulls, was classified by these 
breeder judges as very old-fashioned in 
type, and her head was anything but 
modern. 

Along with this is the fact that dwarf 
calves are known to have appeared in 
one beef breed as far back as 1910 and 

another they began showing up dur- 

g the 20’s. Most breeders will readily 

mit that beef type of today is vastly 

ifferent from that which was the ac- 

pted standard as far back as 30 to 40 

nee are when these earlier dwarfs ap- 

ared, 


Dwarfs or semi-lethals of one kind or 
another have been found in all beef 
breeds and most of the dairy breeds. (A 
lethal gene is one that kills any animal 
which inherits it from both parents. 
Usually no noticeable outward effect: at 
all is produced in an animal that in- 
herits the lethal gene from one parent 
and a normal gene from the other par- 
ent.) In a few instances, dwarfs have 
occurred even in first crosses between 


“He says the judges must have run out 
of ribbons before they git to him at the 
livestock show! Should I tell old inno- 
cent?” 
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some of these breeds. Definite studies 
on the most common of these types of 
dwarfism indicate a single inherited fac- 
tor or gene as the cause. Accumulated 
data indicate this dwarfism to be a sim- 
ple recessive trait. In plain terms, this 
means that when proven “carriers” or 
dwarf producers are mated they will get 
dwarf calves one out of four times on 
the average. The catch or difficulty in 
this situation is that, although three- 
fourths of the offspring of such matings 
are expected to be normal in appearance, 
yet two-thirds of these will be carriers— 
just like their parents. Up to the pres- 
ent time, we have no sure way of finding 
by inspection which cattle among those 
that look normal are carriers, and which 
are non-carriers. 

The evidence that this dwarfism is a 
simple Mendelian recessive is the subse- 
quent performance of cows and bulls, 
each of which had already proved itself 
a carrier by producing at least one dwarf. 
If this dwarfism is a simple recessive, 
one-fourth of the calves from mating 
such bulls to such cows would be ex- 
pected to be dwarfs. Actually, 266 calves 
from such matings were found. They 
were from many different herds and 
bloodlines. Of these, 69 were dwarfs and 
197 were normal, which is very close to 
expectation. This dwarfism is not tied 
up with sex. It is genetically entirely 
different from other small but more or 
less normal conformations, such as the 
comprest or compact types. 

Inbreeding has been blamed by some 
breeders as the probable cause of this 
trouble. This idea has often seemed 
plausible, because in some herds the 
trouble was first experienced when half 
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_HORIZONS UNLIMITED IN COOL, BLUE MALIBU 


Your new horizons and summer fun will be unlimited at this superb 
beach estate which lies only a hundred feet from a million miles of 
the wide Pacific . . . twenty minutes west from Santa Monica and 


beautifal Beverly Hills. 


Here you will enjoy some of the world’s finest fishing—tennis on your 
own championship court—beach bar-b-cues on your front “lawn” — 


and an evening dip in your heated pool. 


Built for tops in year-round living, this magnificent home was com- 
pleted less than two years ago. Its large entrance foyer opens into a 
30x50-foot cork-floored living room with two fireplaces, encloseable 
bar and sliding picture windows leading out to the paved terraces. 





Adjacent is a spacious, ocean-front dining room with kitchen, pantry 


and a two-bedroom suit for servants. Also on the ground floor there 
is a complete guest unit of bedroom, fireplace and bath opening out 


on the front terrace, beach and sea. 


Above are seven bedrooms—each with bath—overlooking the weter 
with a Captain’s Walk running into a leeside deck off the master 


bedroom ideally placed for a sleepy summer sunning. 


Inquiries are invited for the summer rental or extended lease of this 
10,000-square-foot residence. For details please address Watling & 
Kelleher, 424 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 
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brother by half sister matings were 
made. These and other similar close 
matings can result in dwarf calves but 
would not and cannot do so unless both 
parents happen to be carriers. No amount 
of inbreeding or close breeding will re- 
sult in any dwarf calves if the trait is 
not carried by the parent animal. On 
the other hand, completely unrelated ani- 
mals can and do produce dwarfs when, as 
sometimes happens, both parents are 
carriers. 

When a carrier bull is used on a herd 
of cows that are non-carriers, one-half 
of the resulting calves, on the average, 
will be carriers. These carriers can pro- 
duce dwarfs if they are mated to other 
carriers. In other words, using a car- 
rier bull in a clean herd will not result 
in any immediate dwarf calves, but the 
seed is being planted for dwarfism in the 
following generation if a second carrier 
bull is introduced into the herd. Since 
both parents are equally responsible when 
any dwarf calves appear, it is not cor- 
rect te assume that the bull is more re- 
sponsible than the cows or vice versa. 
Also, it is wrong to assume that all ani- 
mals in a family or strain are tainted 
or guilty just because one or two ani- 
mals in that family or strain have pro- 
duced dwarf calves. Such is not the case. 
Even full brothers or sisters to a dwarf 
can be either carriers or entirely free 
of any tendency to transmit dwarfism. 
A breeding test with known carrier cows 
is the only conclusive way to discover 
whether or not a prospective herd sire 
is a carrier. 

Where trouble has shown up in a herd, 
the owner may at first think that the 
best course to follow is to sell off the 
offending cow or cows immediately, but 
such is not the very best use to make of 
such cows. These particular cows are the 
very best material for testing out young 
or unproven sires, especially in larger 
herds. Such tester cows should be treated 
as grades, however, and even normal 
calves from them should not be regis- 
tered, since about half of such calves 
will be carriers, even if their sires were 
not. When a prospective herd sire is 
mated to not less than ten, but prefera- 
bly 12 to 15 such carrier cows without 
any dwar‘ calves resulting, it is fairly 
certain that such a sire cannot transmit 
dwarfness at all. He can be accepted as 
a fairly safe risk for the first bea in 
a clean-up program. (If a bull really is 
a carrier, his chance of passing such a 
test undetected is only about 1 in 18 if 
he sires 10 such test calves and only 
about 1 in 75 if he sires 15.) Other re- 
placement sires to follow him should be 
tested in the same way. If they are by 
such a bull tested thus and out of cows 
free of any dwarf-producing history, 
they will be more likely to pass the test. 
Any bull that has certainly sired even 
one dwarf is just as guilty and as dan- 
gerous to use as a bull that has sired 
a dozen. There may appear to be excep- 
tions to this when records are examined 
in different herds, but these are chance 
variations to be expected where numbers 
are small. According to all facts known 
at present, the wise breeder who is defi- 
nitely interested in cleaning dwarfism 
out of his herd, will act in accordance 
with that belief. 

Again it is well to remember that the 
appearance of dwarfs is not tied up with 
any particular breed, type, size or blood 
line, and that its occurrence in one line 
or family should not be accepted as a 
blanket indictment against that entire 
group. Any proven carrier bull will sire 
approximately one-half clear or non- 
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Phil Ferguson 


Stages Oklahoma’s Largest 
*‘More Cattle and Horses Than You Have Pasture’’ 


At the Ranch 
Woodward, Okla. . . . May 17th, 10:00 a. m. 


These are a few of the feeder steers on the ranch from the cows selling in this sale. 
These calves brought $40 per cwt. on the open Kansas City, Mo., 
market when finished 
400 Purebred (not registered) Cows and Calves 
50 Registered Hereford Cows 
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For Fifteen Years This Herd Has Been Produced on the Ranch, Cows 
and Bulls. 4 Times We Have Shown Our Car Lots at The American 
Royal, and 4 Times First. 


HORSES? 


The sale horses are mostly broke Gelding and Colt Prospects by a son 
PRETTY BOY—AIl are registered. 


Sale Handled by THE RANCHMAN 
SALE MNGT. SERVICE, Tulsa, Okla. 


FOR THE BEST PASTURE 
ESTABLISHMENT 4xnD IMPROVEMENT 


USE 


MARDEN 2e42 BRUSH CUTTERS 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF OUR CATALOG 


More and Setter Grace 
Marden Manufacturing (jompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 
U.S. A. 





We Have Them! 


40 Head . . . Our Mares Are Top Selectio 
From . . . Waggoner Ranch, Bell Ranch, Matador Rancly 


For Catalogs and Information, Write 
ART BEALL, Bartlesville, Oklaho 








Cables: Marden 
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ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR DEALER 


or write direct for descriptive folder to: 


Ee LAMA COMPARY, INC. 





El Paso, Texas 


Dept. H, 105 Overland 
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THE 
BRUSH 
MASTER 
“The Saw 
With 
Two Saws” 
The Complete One-Man a Setup 


The saw that will cut at Quick change rake attach- A special saw grinder and 
ground level over all types ment for piling cut trees gummer for quick saw 
of terrain. ond brush. sharpening. 


The Grush-Master is manufactured and Cuts 512-foot swath. 
gvaranteed by a 28-year-old reliable busi- Cuts brush and trees up to 16” in diam- 
ness firm. eter. 

The Brush-Master is built simple and rug- 
Only one man required for all operations ged for years of rough service, at a low 
of machine. maintenance cost. 








tangled ical an 
sit Sater See this new method ¢ ro} 


For full details and demonstration without obligation write 


HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Livingston, Texas 


fesse © 
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carrier offspring when mated to clear or 
non-carrier cows. When mated to car- 
rier cows, about two-thirds of his nor- 
mal calves will be carriers and one-third 
will be clear. If one can identify the 
non-carriers among his offspring from 
their production records, keeping them 
in the herd as long as they are useful 
is a helpful and important step in work- 
ing out the problem. Such identification 
by trying them on special tester stocks 
is feasible for bulls, as indicated, but not 
feasible for cows because any one cow 
can have only a few calves. As yet the 
cows can only be divided into two groups 
—cows that have produced dwarfs and 
cows that have not. The former are 
known carriers. The latter may be either 
non-carriers or carriers not yet detected. 

If we can discover how to tell the car- 
rier animals from the clear ones merely 
by physical inspection, that will make 
such progeny testing or any pedigree 
estimation of the probability for dwarf- 
ness unnecessary and will simplify clean- 
up procedures greatly. Although we have 
not yet found how to do that and possi- 
bly we may never be able to do so, yet 
that ability would be worth so much 
practically that continued search for 
clues seems highly worthwhile. 


Lard Output Second Highest 
s s 2 
In Nation's History 
OINTING out that lard is one of 
the major products of the livestock 
and meat industry, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board reports that the 
lard output last year of 2,909,000,000 
pounds was the second highest in history. 
The per capita consumption of lard 
last year, according to the Board, was 
14.2 pounds as compared with an average 
of 11.0 pounds consumed per person 
during the five-year period, 1935-39. 
A cross-sectional survey of the nation’s 
homemakers made by the Board has re- 
vealed the popularity of this food prod- 
uct in the nation’s kitchens. This sur- 
vey showed that 52 per cent of these 
homemakers use lard in making cakes, 
62 per cent use it in making pies and 
76 per cent use it in making cookies. 
Through a_year-’round educational 
program the Board is emphasizing the 
importance of lard in the preparation 
of the above and other foods. Approxi- 
mately 16 recipes using lard are demon- 
strated in each of the Board’s four-day 
cooking schools which are carried on in 
cities across the country. One-day special 
lard cooking programs are also staged 
before groups of homemakers, as well 
as home economics students. In addition, 
special literature showing the value of 
lard in quantity cookery is given dis- 
tribution among hotels, restaurants and 
other public eating establishments. 
Among the points being stressed in the 
Board’s program for lard are that it is 
97 per cent digestible, prevents and cures 
certain skin diseases, contains certain 
food elements necessary for growth and 
health, is high in energy value, excels 
for pie crust, is excellent for making 
cakes, adds richness and flavor to other 
foods, is a good fat for frying, and is 
an economical fat. 








Production goals for 1952 call for 15 
per cent more corn, 14 per cent more 
barley, 18 per cent more wheat, 29 per 
cent more grain sorghums, and a 16,000,- 
000 bale cotton crop. 
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Texas Horses Dominate Tucson 
Cutting Horse Show 


F sixty-one cutting horses entered 

in the novice and open cutting 

horse events of the Tucson Live- 
stock Show, twenty-six head were from 
the state of Texas and better than a 
third of these drew down purses in the 
finals. In the novice event Stormy, owned 
and ridden by Philip Williams of Tokio, 
Texas, won in both the preliminary and 
final go rounds, collecting 287 points and 
$247.28 in prize money. Duchess Bonnie, 
owned by Jim Calhoun of Cresson, Texas, 
with Doc Saunders up, won second place 
while Snipper Sox, owned by Gay Cope- 
land of Sonora, Texas, with Ed Rogers 
up, placed third. Another Texas horse, 
Copper ridden by Guy Horrel split fifth 
and sixth money. 

In the open event Woodie, from the 
Wilkins Ranch in Nevada, with Bob Col- 
lins up, took first with 293 points and 
$1,222.19 in prize money. Second place 
went to Little Tom W with Philip Wil- 
liams up. Jesse James with Elmo Favors 
up, won third place. Fifth, sixth and 
seventh places also went to Texas 
horses. 

Judges for the cutting horse events 
were Charlie Araujo of Coalinga, Cal., 
and Hyde Merritt of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

In the halter classes Charlie Araujo 
placed Settle Up in the champion Stal- 
lion spot. He is owned by Mrs. Franklin 
B. Cox of Chandler, Ariz. The reserve 
championship went to Ziegler, owned by 
E. E. Wake of El Centro, Cal. 

In the mare class top honors went to 
Toppy K, owned by D. D. Stewart, with 
Little Egypt, owned by Finley Ranches 
of Gilbert, Ariz., in the reserve position. 

Cotton Eye Joe, ridden by Del Haverty 
of Benson, Ariz., won the calf horse con- 
test and V. F. Traveler with Eldon L. 
Smith of Central, Ariz., up, took first in 
the stake horse event. 

At the Quarter Horse auction keld in 
connection with the show, twenty head 
brought a total of $7,350 for a rather 
disappointing average of $367.50. 


B. R. Blankenship Heads West 
Texas Hereford Breeders 


R. BLANKENSHIP, Abilene, was 

elected president of the West Texas 

Hereford Association at its annual 
meeting held recently at Abilene. Lee C. 
Atkinson, Throckmorton, was_ elected 
vice-president and Mrs. Rupert Hark- 
rider, Abilene, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following directors were elected: 
Dorthea Griffin, Lawn; Jay Pumphrey, 
Old Glory; W. J. Largent, Merkel; W. 
J. Fulwiler, Abilene; R. I. Bowen, Cole- 
man; W. S. J. Brown, Merkel; D. H. 
Jefferies, Abilene; Henry Arledge, Sey- 
mour; Lee Smith, Knox City; Gail Dudley, 
Comanche; Leland Wallace, Big Spring; 
Heston McBride, Blanket; Roy Largent, 
Merkel; Earl Guitar, Abilene; Guy Cald- 
well, Abilene. 

The committee in charge of the asso- 
ciation sale which will be held at Abilene 
December 1 is composed of: Roy Arledge, 
chairman; Jay Pumphrey, Roy Largent, 
Henry Arledge, H. C. Stanley, Abilene; 
Curly Hays, Abilene, and D. H. Jefferies, 
Abilene. 








Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 


The Cattfeman 














TT Royal Triumph 


STRAUS ROYAL DOMINO Ist by the Register-of-Merit TT 
Royal Triumph pictured. We now have a number of his calves 
and we are more than pleased with them. We feel he is siring 
the kind that you, too, will like. He is a full brother to 
Medina Triumph 55th, Reserve Champion bull at the 1951 


Herefords of TOP BLOODLINES 
raised under practical conditions, 
ACCLIMATED to hot climate 


d Show at Dallas. We would be 





Pan: A 


pleased to have you visit us and see his calves. 


























READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 
“Only Rodeo Magazine in the World” 
Issued Monthly at Tucson, Ariz. 
$2. one year, 3.50 two years 
$4.50 three years, 7.50 five years 
Send Subscription to 
HOOFS & HORNS 
P. O. Box 790 Tueson, Ariz. 








Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 


in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 
Annual interest as low as 4%—10 to 20 years 
Liberal Pay-off Privileges 
Refinance while interest is so low. 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS. M. HOLT, Pres. AMARILLO, TEXAS 





STRAWS ... Your choice of 4 styles 








The COOLEST, FINEST hats on the market 


Styles A, B, and C available in Panama, Balibuntel and Baku. The Panama is genuine, hand- 
woven in South America. The Balibuntel is a finely woven, lightweight, water repellent straw 
made in the Philippines. The Baku is a slightly open weave, very lightweight straw, woven in 
Ecuador. The combination (Style D) has a fur felt brim with a crown of cool Baku straw— 
latest style in western hats and our very finest offering. Style only as shown above in brim 
sizes 3”, 342” and 4”. Be sure to state brim size desired when ordering style D. 


THE RANCH ROOM, 510€ E. Belknap, Fort Worth 11, Texas 
Style A) = Style B (1 
Panama [] Balibuntel [] Baku {_] 


Please send hat or hats as indicated: Styie C [Style DC) 


Quantity Head Size 
Name 


Address 


Town 
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REAL SILVER DOMINO 44TH by the Register-of-Merit sire Real Domino 51st. The “44th” 
was purchased by us in the Silver Crest Dispersion at $52,000 which was the world’s 
record price at that time. We have used sons and grandsons of this great sire in our 
herd. His sons, daughters, grand and granddaugh will sell. 





Cattle Selling Carry the Blood of Such Famous Sires As: 


Prince Domino Return e Publican Domino e Don Blanchard 54th e Beau Gwen 50th 
Hazford Tone 74th e Don Axtell 39th e Orville Domino e Vagabond Mischief e Real 
Prince Domino 33rd ¢ WHR Royal Domino 45th « MW Larry Domino 70th e T Royal 
Rupert 60th ¢ Real Domino 51st ¢ MW Larry Domino 12th and many others. 











For Catalog, Address: 


WM. F. SMITH, SALE MGR., LIMESTONE, TENNESSEE 


PE gE Sy eT 


HILLS and DALES 


FULLER E. CALLOWAY Jr., Owner 
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"HILLS and DALES 
Great 
HERD REDUCTION SALE 
Selling 545 Head 
JUNE 9 and 10 


* 


* 150 Cows with Calves *% 65 Open Heifers 
* 70 Cows to Calve Soon * 5 Herd Bulls 
% 15 Bred Heifers * 90 Young Bulls © 





AUCTIONEERS: 


G. H. Shaw © Ham Hamilton @ Bill Pae 


George W. Kleier for THE CATTLEMAN 


LA GRANGE, GA. 


BILL COX, Superintendent 
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Strain Bros. 
Santa Gertrudis 


Highest-gaining cattle in the 1952 feeding tests at 
Texas A. & M. Substation No. 9, Balmorhea, Texas 


In this year’s feed trials, Strain Bros. Santa Gertrudis BULLS and 
HEIFERS made highest gains as individuals as well as in groups 
and Strain Bros. heifers set an all-time record for the annual 


experiment with an average daily gain of 2.33 lbs. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF BULLS AND HEIFERS 
NOW OFFERED FOR SALE 


STRAIN BROS. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


P. O. Box 1057 Phone 3510 




















OFFERING FOR SALE 
20 Quarterblood Brangus Bulls Sired by 


SANTINHO BLACKMAN son of SANTINHO MANSO 


All out of Angus cows registered with American Angus Breeders 
Association. 

Sire and Cows all purchased direct from Clear Creek Ranch, Welch, 
Oklahoma. 

10 of these bulls are ready for service. 

10 are one-year-old bulls. 

All the calves are gentle and well maintained. 


P. O. Box 680 
Stuttgart, Arkansas 
Phone 201 - 170J or Rural 9545 W 2 


AL MEEHAN L. J. REINHART 
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unless it is recorded. 
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Winners In Quarter Horse 
Show at Monahans 


ABY MAC C, owned by Buster Cole, 

Midland, Texas, was named grand 

champion stallion of the Quarter 
Horse show held at Monahans, Texas, re- 
cently. Wimpy’s Doanie, owned by G. C. 
Nobles, Midland, was grand champion 
mare. 

Clarence Scharbauer, Midland, showed 
the reserve champion stallion, Scharbauer 
King, and Fairy Princess, owned by Tom 
Elrod, Odessa, was reserve champion 
mare. 

Awards by classes follow: 

Stallions foaled in 1951—1, Bon Lo, Ray Claver. 
Ft. Stockton, Texas; 2, Beau mae, R. J. Bauer, 
omg Texas; 3, Unnamed, B. R. Scown, Mona- 
hans, Texas. 

Stallions foaled in 1950—1, Fish Huck, Marvin 
Fisher, Andrews, Texas; 2, One Jump, T. C. 
Stoner, Alpine, Texas ; 3, Rockey Joe Mac, Ollie 
Dell McDaniel, Monahans, Texas. 

lions foaled in 1949—1, Scharbauer King. 

er, Midland, ge a 2, Jo Bo, 

— King, Monahans, Texas; 3, Janes Stormey. 
D. Bell, Monahans, Texas. 

Stallions foaled in 1948 or ’ before—1, Babe Mac 
C., Buster a Midland, Texas; 2, _Keelo, Ray 
pe vd 3, hey e, Wm. e, 

ubbock, Tex: 

Mniiites foaled in 1951—1, Shaupzy H, E. L. 
wey Sierra Blanca; 2, Cow Mama’s “4 
. B. Carter, San Angelo, Texas ; 3, Goldie, R. 

roft, Monahans, Tex: 

CPILLIE S foaled in 1950—1, Fairy Princess, Tom 
a. Odessa, Texas; 2, Lady May E., Tom Elrod ; 

Joy Joy, Jack Kimbie, nln og Texas. 

 pillies foaled in 1949—1, Obecca Ballard, Shug 

Ballard, Oxessa, aes 2, Olive Oil, D. L. Wells, 
Wickett, Texas ; , Jane * ae Ray Claver. 

res foaled 3 1948 or before—1, Wimpys 
Doanie, Gerald C. —— Midland, Texas ; 2, Black 
Diamond, D. L. Bell; 3, Two Jump, T. C. Stoner, 
Alpine, Texas. 


Spring Horse Fair At 
Albuquerque June 13-15 


LANS are underway for a large scale 

Spring Horse Fair to be held in 

Albuquerque, New Mexico on June 
13, 14, and 15. This Horse Show is plan- 
ned to be an annual spring event of the 
New Mexico State Fair. Registered 
horses of all major light horse breeds 
will be included. 

Starting Friday morning, June 13, it 
will hold through Sunday afternoon, 
June 15. Halter classes will fill the morn- 
ings, with afternoons and evenings given 
over to performance. 

This will be an approved, official, 
Horse Show. Quarter Horse classes, 
sponsored by the New Mexico Quarter 
Horse Association will be held under 
the show rules of the American Quarter 
Horse Association. The Palomino show, 
sponsored by the New Mexico Palomino 
Exhibitors Association will be held under 
the show rules of the Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America. Events for Ameri- 
can Saddle Breds, Tennessee Walkers, 
Arabians, Hunters and Jumpers will be 
under the direct su ‘on of the Amer- 
ican Horse Show Association and will 
include breeding classes. There will also 
be a children’s open horse show. Other 
special events are scheduled. 

The premium list provides for both 
liberal cash prizes and trophies. Special 
awards will be given by NMPEA and 
NMQHA to champion stallions and 
champion mares of their respective 
breeds. 

For show catalog and entry blanks 
write to Leon H. Harms, Secretary- 
Manager, Box 1693, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 











“T enjoy reading The Cattleman very 
much.” Alvin Becker, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Busy Year for Jack County Fire Fighters 


By ROGER LETZ 


HE Jack County Rural Fire Fight- 

ers Association, one of the first or- 

ganizations of its kind in Texas, had 
a busy year in dry 1951 and may well be 
proud of its effectiveness as a fire fight- 
ing outfit. 

Organized in 1947 as a non-profit or- 
ganization, it has grown from a one- 
truck department located in Jacksbore to 
a four unit fire-fighting team with 
trucks in different towns in the county. 

Chief purpose of the organization is 
to suppress grass fires on ranches, ac- 
cording to Fire Chief Buck Davis of 
Jacksboro. Davis reported that the de- 
partment made 75 grass fire calls in 
1951 and that the estimated number of 
acres of grass burned was 22,500. Fires 
ranged up to 10,000 acres in size, Davis 
claims. According to the record he keeps 
in his office, most of these 75 grass fires 
were small in size. This means that the 
voluntary ranchers who are fire fight- 
ers got to the fires in plenty of time to 
control the burning before the fire had 
a chance to spread over a large acreage. 

Being able to get there in time is the 
most important thing, Davis claims. The 
addition of a new unit in Perrin and one 
in Bryson to augment the two units in 
Jacksboro has contributed a lot to “get- 
ting there in time.” Both Perrin and 
Bryson have fire fighting organizations 
of local ranchers and townspeople. When 
a fire breaks out in their part of the 
rere mae don’t have to wait for the 
— ro trucks before they can go to 
work. 


In addition to fighting grass fires the 
organization answered 21 calls on such 
fires as burning houses, barns, haystacks 
and oil fields. 

The association estimates that a grass 
fire kills from 20 to 90 per cent of the 
grass and it takes from two to five years 
for grass to come back to the stand it 
was before the fire. Based on an average 
lease value of $2.50 per acre in Jack 
County, it is easy to figure that a fire 
can be mighty expensive to a rancher. 

Davis says that most fires are small 
and average 15 to 20 acres. When a big 


Buck Davis, left, 
and Henry James 
poe pen fire chief 

nd. president of the 
5 ack County Fire 
Fighters Associa- 
tion, are part of an 
organization dedi- 
cated to reducing 
damage caused b 
grass fires in Jac 
County, Texas. 

—The Cattleman 
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fire gets started as many as 200 men 
from all over the county have contrib- 
uted labor in fighting it. Main causes of 
fires are carelessness on the part of in- 
dividuals, lightning, burning trash, rail- 
road engines, oil well flares and willful 
destruction, Davis claims. 

Henry James Richards, Jacksboro 
rancher, is president of the association. 
He says that the organization is financed 
by donations from interested ranchers 
wanting protection. The only donation 
from tax sources the association has ever 
received was $300 from the Jack County 
Commissioners Court. The normal don2- 
tion from landowners is ene cent per 
acre, although many have given much 
more. 

J. W. Hulsey, Jack County agricul- 
tural agent and secretary of the associa- 











TOM COWART 





REGISTERED PUREBRED 


Santa Gertrupis Butts 
BRED BY THE KING RANCH 


FOR SALE 


We have for sale now a few registered purebred Santa Gertrudis bulls. Bred and raised on 
the King Ranch and carrying the running W brand. These bulls are three to six years old 
and ready for immediate service. All bulls carry the Santa Gertrudis International Brand for 
registered purebreds. Cherry red in color and of excellent conformation, these bulls may be 
used to head a purebred herd or to grade up an accredited herd to a purebred status. 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS 





RAY COWART 
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Breeder of Double Registered 


RED BRAHMANS 


ABBA * PAZA 


King of Kings 


ed 


King of Kings 
ssury fo sury 


RIO RED KING 144 
FOR SALE 


Bull Calves by These Sons of Imported Bulls: 
@ BRAZILIAN GOLD By Arauto (imp.) @ RUFUS By Aimore (imp.) 
@ RIO KING 133 By Rio Negro (Imp.) @ RIO RED KING 144 By Rio Negro (Imp.) 
The recent purchase of (two white and three red bulls) all full-blooded bulls 
from Pierce Ranch, Wharton County, Texas, clears the way to make an offer at 


this time the sale of a number of bulls coming four years old, directly out of 
Rio Negro, Gaucho and Precioso. 


CHEROKEE RANCH 


Cherokee (San Saba County) Texas 


Cc. E. YOAKAM, Office: SAN SABA, TEXAS 
Owner (P. O. Box 152) 
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{ 


CALF PULLER } 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle industry in 
years, and the only one of its kind in the world. We will be glad to { 
mail you a circular, write for it today. 





{ 
DENCOLO CORPORATION 
{ 


} 375 South Pearl St., Room 14 Denver 9, Colorado 








Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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tion, has been an ardent supporter of the 
organization. John K. Hackley is treas- 
urer and J. T. Roney is vice-president. 

The fire trucks are equipped with a 
portable putt-putt engine that can pick 
up water from a ditch, a tank or a creek 
to refill the truck’s storage tank. Since 
the trucks can’t always get right up to 
a fire because of their size and weight 
and rough country to travel over, each 
unit has been equipped with portable “In- 
dian Fire Fighters,” which can be car- 
ried easily and refilled from the truck 
when empty. 


Jinkens Quarter Horse Dispersion 


SUMMARY 
50 Head __..._.. $52,675; avg._ $1,051 
36 (Jinkens) _. 45,200; avg._ 1,256 
14 (Hildreth) _. 7,475; avg. 534 
HE Jinkens Brothers Quarter Horse 
dispersion, held at the Jinkens 
Ranch near Fort Worth April 5, 
featured the breeding of King Ranch 
horses and attracted many horsemen who 
were anxious to buy some of the top 
quality horses in the offering, many of 
which had been winners at major shows. 

Topping the sale at $8,100 was Rey 
Del Poblano, or Cuban Red, a grand 
champion stallion by Rey Del Rancho. He 
was grand champion Quarter Horse 
stallion at the State Fair of Texas in 
1951 and at the Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth 
in 1952, as well as champion and prize 
winner at a number of other shows. 
After a spirited bidding battle he was 
bought by Claude Cowan, Fulda, Texas. 

Pekky AQHA P-21985, an outstanding 
chestnut mare by Peppy, P-212, sold for 
$8,000 to Sumner Pingree, Havana, Cuba. 
She had also won a number of prizes at 
major shows. 

Buckskin Josie, AQHA 3118, by Pretty 
Boy and out of a Yellow Wolf bred mare, 
sold for $5,400 to W. P. Walker, Luling, 
Texas. She had been bred to One Eyed 
Hippy. Walker also paid $3,500 for Miss 
Marita Nita by Chamaco and $3,300 for 
Ormega, by Babe Grande, with a filly 
colt at side. : 

Billy Cogdell, Snyder, Texas, paid 
$1,800 for Hippy’s son, a sorrel gelding 
by One Eyed Hippy; and Elbert Sides, 
Coffeyville, Miss., paid $1,150 for Pat 
Jenkins, a dun stallion by One Eyed 
Hippy. 
se Hildreth, a neighbor of the 
Jinkens sold a number of horses in the 
sale. 

Walter Britten was the auctioneer. 


Northwest Oklahoma Catilemen 
Meet in Woodward May 8 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 

Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s. 

Association will be held at Wood- 
ward, Okla., on Thursday, May 8th. In- 
ternationally known guest speakers, with 
a business session, a big barbecue and an 
entertainment will make up the program 
for the annual meet. 

Hal Cooper, Fort Supply, will retire as 
president, and Roy Craig, Leedey, will 
become the president for the ensuing 
year. This is according to the by-laws of 
the organization. 

An anticipated attendance of around 
750 members, their families and guests, 
from the ten counties in northwest Okla- 
homa and the surrounding territory, will 
attend the meeting, according to John 
Chenoweth, Woodward, secretary for the 
association. 
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Cattle on Feed, April 1, 1952 


HE number of cattle on feed for market in the eleven Corn 

Belt States on April 1 was three per cent more than a year 

earlier, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
The increase was probably equivalent to about 80,000 head. 
Increases occurred in all of the Corn Belt States except Ohio, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

The increase of three per cent in the number of cattle on 
feed on April 1 for the eleven Corn Belt States compares with 
an increase of 6 per cent on January 1. The Eastern Corn Belt 
States showed nine per cent more cattle on feed on April 1 than 
a year ago, with increases of 15 per cent in Indiana and Michi- 

an and 10 per cent in Illinois and Wisconsin. The Western 

orn Belt States show about as many cattle on feed for market 
as a year earlier. Increases of three per cent in Iowa and South 
Dakota and two per cent in Nebraska and Minnesota were off- 
set by declines of eight per cent in Kansas and 10 per cent in 
Missouri. 

In California, the number of cattle on feed on April 1 is 20 
per cent larger than a year ago. This compares with an increase 
of 60 per cent on January 1, 1952, over the preceding January. 
Imports of stocker and feeder cattle into California during Jan- 
uary and February were about 10 per cent smaller than for the 
same months a year earlier. The number of cattle on feed on 
April 1 in Idaho was 51,000 head, 18 per cent below the 62,000 
head on feed April 1, 1951. Idaho feeders report they intend to 
market about 80 per cent of the number before July 1, com- 
pared with 71 per cent a year ago. Reports from Colorado indi- 
cate there are about 10 per cent more cattle on feed on April 1 
than a year ago. This compares with an increase of 31 per cent 
on January 1, 1952, over January 1, 1951. Marketings of fed 
cattle since January 1 have been larger than for the first three 
months of 1951. The movement of replacement cattle into the 
Colorado feeding areas since January 1 has been much smaller 
than the record replacements for the same period last year. 

Corn Belt cattle feeders who reported the month in which 
they expect to market fed cattle indicate that a slightly smaller 
percentage will be marketed before July 1 this year than was 
reported in April last year. The reported percentage to be mar- 
keted before July 1 this year is 42 per cent, compared with 44 
per cent reported last April. However, producers marketed 
their fed cattle during April-June, 1951, at a slightly faster 
rate than intended last April 1. About 70 per cent of the total 
cattle on feed April 1 were reported to have been on feed over 
three months, compared with 65 per cent last April and 67 per 
cent two years ago. j 

The proportion of steers on feed this year in the eleven Corn 
Belt States was 69 per cent compared with 67 per cent a year 
earlier. Heifers accounted for 13 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 12 per cent a year ago, while calves comprised 17 
per cent compared with 20 per cent on April 1 last year. 

In eight states where corn stocks were reported, the supply 
of corn on feeders’ farms on April 1 was less than last year. In 
general, weather conditions since January 1 have been favor- 
able for feeding operations. The main exceptions are parts of 
Nebraska and South Dakota where cold weather and snow have 
held down gains. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into nine Corn Belt 
States during the first three months of the year were 461,000 
head, about one per cent lower than last year’s shipments. Ship- 
ments into Indiana were up 80 per cent and into Minnesota up 
50 per cent. Michigan showed a 49 per cent increase, while 
Wisconsin was up 22 per cent; Ohio, up 17 per cent; and Iowa, 
up 10 per cent. The remaining states showed decreases as fol- 
lows: Illinois, down 2 per cent; South Dakota, 11 per cent; and 
Nebraska, 27 per cent. 

The January-March average cost of feeder and stocker cat- 
tle shipped from five markets for which records are available 
was $30.89 per hundred pounds, compared with $32.74 a year 
earlier. 

The following table shows by states the estimated percent- 
age of cattle on feed April 1 this year compared with April 1, 
1951: 


Missouri 

South Dakota..... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


92 
Western Corn Belt..........100 


Eastern Corn Belt . 
Minnesota 





The Caxttleman 


Model: D2 pictured. Price: $114.50 plus tax and freight 


Your cattle will spray 
themselves with the new 


DOUGLAS 


Walk-Thru 


SPRAYER 


Gets Rid of Flies, Lice, Ticks, Etc. ! 


HOW TO USE THE SPRAYER 


. In the fence around your feed lot. 
. In the gate between your prepared pasture and water supply. 
. Place sprayer in fence around pond. 


. Keep a prepared mixture of Morton’s Mineralized Salt and 
Cotton Seed Meal in a pen, and sprayer in fence. 


. For dairymen in gate to barn. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED AND PROVED 
The sprayers were used one year in tests before being put 


on market. Public notice of our intention to file for patent 
was published in Copiah County News November 8, 1951. 


Saves you time, money and manpower! 


DOUGLAS WHOLESALE COMPANY 
Box 431A, Hazlehurst, Mississippi. 


Mail details on: 
(1 New DOUGLAS WALK-THRU SPRAYER 
C—O We are interested in dealer details. 
po 33 SPREE OLDE MS RNP RARER gy OD Rare 
ADDRESS 








The Catileman 


‘Do Black Vultures Scent Their Prey? 


By Roy BEDICHEK 


EARLY all authorities agree about 
| the Turkey vulture. He has little, 
if any, sense of smell, and finds 

his food by sight alone. 


not. The great naturalist then stuffed a 
dried-out and odorless deer’s hide to look 
like a bloated carcass, and then exposed 
it in an open field. The vultures quickly 


May 


the odorless make-believe, even pecking 
at its colored, clay eyes. Subsequently, 
he caught a jot of young vultures and 
kept them “ ed until they were grown. 
He reports that when he held carrion 
near the cage but still out of sight of 
the hungry birds, they showed no con- 

cern, although the odor filled the whole 
place. But when the carrion was brought 
around in front of the cage in plain sight, 
they fought, struggled with each other, 





Opinion differs, however, regarding 
his black-headed cousin. Some say “yes,” 
some “no.” This is quite an important 
matter, since it is the black-headed vul- 
ture against which farmers, ranchmen, 
and sportsmen register violent and spe- 
cific indictments. They say he spreads 
anthrax,’ pecks out the eyes of new-born 
calves and fawns. It is further charged 
that, not satisfied with the eyes of a 
litter of pigs, he sometimes eats off 
their ears and tails. In 1938, A. R. Cus- 
ter, then a game warden on the Aransas 
Federal Wildlife Refuge, told me that 
some 200 Black vultures had just been 
trapped and killed on the refuge because 
they “messed up the watering places.” 
In 1950 I found the traps in good order 
and trapping still going on. 


So it is important to know how this 
bird finds his food in order that we may 
protect game and domestic stock. 

Until lately I have been disposed to 
accept as conclusive Audubon’s experi- 
ments made a hundred years ago. Brief- 
ly, these experiments consisted in cover- 
ing a decaying carcass with brush to see 
if, deprived of vision, the vultures could 
find it by trailing its odor. They could 


1It is worth noting that the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service long ago disproved the charge that 
buzzards spread hog cholera—on the contrary they 
tend to check it. 


swarmed about it, pulled and worried at 


hissed, tried to force their heads through 


Black and Turkey Buzzards 














| FOR SALE 
| Gentle Bred—Registered—Halter Broke 


Guzerat Beef Type | 
BRAHMAN BULLS 


Two-year-olds and long yearlings. 
Rich in imported blood. 


These bulls are descended from such famous sires as 
TIPPU the GREAT, BLUTIN, QUINCA, MAROTO, 
NORMANDO and PRECIOSO. 


$300 UP 


Also for sale at this time, a few HEIFERS. 





REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES 
HANCOCK COLTS 


Visitors Welcome at All Times 


(Walter G. Wessman, Owner) 
Tel. 775W2 @ 7 Miles West @ P. O. Box 822 


LAMPASAS, TEXAS 

















Registered Brahman 
Females for Sale 


Thirty-five head of registered cows, many with 
calves at side, three years old and older, of good 
average age and excellent breeding. Priced from 
$350 to $500, according to quantity and quality. 


Twenty Choice Registered Yearling 
Heifers, $250 Each 
These cattle are ABBA registered, are the 
American Beef-Type, carrying top bloodlines in 
which Imperator, Aristocrata and Manso lines 


dominate. (Some outstanding breeding age 
bulls are for sale also.) 


BROWNLEE 
BRAHMAN RANCH 


BURNET, TEXAS 


Telephone: 2413 Marble Falls, Texas. Located 90 Miles north of 
Sen Antonio on U. S. Highway No 281. 
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the bars, and showed evidence of raven- 
ous hunger. 

Not content with these experiments, 
Audubon covered carrion with a thin can- 
vas and placed fresh meat on top of it. 
The birds found and ate the fresh meat, : 
but did not find the carrion underneath LO PERVINAL PE BETLE 
or indicate that they detected its pres- : ; 
ence. A blinded vulture showed not a i oe : me 
sign of recognizing carrion placed within LIVE SPOCK VARKE ES 
an inch of his nostrils. ; 

Yet, in spite of the fact that these ex- 
periments have been on record for a cen- 
tury, most people still believe that buz- 
zards are led to carrion by their noses. 
“Buzzard” is a term popularly applied 
either to the Black or to the Turkey vul- 
ture, although the differences between the 
two species are obvious. 





In a talk at the West Texas State Col- eri A SAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW 


lege (Canyon) I had occasion to describe 
Audubon’s experience, and a few months 


later I received from a member of the 
audience (Judge M. T. Phelps, Phoenix, J Cre 
Arizona) a letter saying that he had re- 


ceived a new light on the Black vulture’s 
sense of smell while he was visiting his 


brother-in-law, J. Craig Nelson, of Smith- THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
field, Virginia. “Mr. Nelson,” he wrote, 

“raises Dutch white-belted hogs on his SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 
farms, and he tells me that the Black 
vulture is considered a menace by the 


hog raisers throughout the area. Al- 

though the sows conceal their pigs with KANSAS CITY ONE OF THE NATION'S 

brush and leaves, still these Black vul- MARKETS 

tures swoop down and destroy them in LEADING CENTRAL 

their beds. Mr. Nelson insists that scent, 

not sight, guides them to their prey.” 
It may be here remarked that the L] 

trouble with the Audubon record is that ity mpany 

he does not distinguish clearly between 

the Black vulture and the Turkey vul- 

ture. He, too, often uses the term “vul- 

ture” without specifying which bird he 


is talking about. It has been generally A CATTLE BA N K 

















assumed, however, that his experiments 
covered both species. Get MEMBER aie Always ready te make sound livesteck 


ivi TEXAS & SEUTRWESTERN 
Upon receiving the letter from Judge This Sign PERIEPNEEEES Thott Losses 


Phelps,. I wrote to Mr. Nelson, asking g THE 
for a more detailed statement of his ob- Up... POSTED Down! VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 
servations. He replied, limiting his re- 
marks to the Black vulture and to his VICTORIA, TEXAS 
own and to his neighbors’ observations in 
the vicinity of Smithfield, Virginia. 
“They trail,” he says, “through the air 
. somewhat in the manner of beagles 
or hound dogs, . . . picking up the trail 
from as far away as two miles .. . actu- 
ally, they often locate the farrowing sow 
for us. They destroy litters at times, but 
more often bite off the ears and tails 
and sometimes peck out the eyes of the 
little pigs . . . the wind and the changes 
of the wind affect the trailing. ... On 
a quiet, peaceful day with a light breeze 
blowing, the Black buzzard can almost 
make a direct line. We have seen them 
pass over and beyond the farrowing nest, 
then circle and come back, and go be- 
yond in the other direction to pick up 
the trail.” Mr. Nelson then describes the 
building of farrowing pens, “half en- 
closed . . . and hence very difficult for 
the Black vulture to see the pigs.” 
Nevertheless, he declares that the birds 
collect around the pens of farrowing sows 
and have Ba ee a : The gin 
ers around Smithfield, he tells me, have 
now resorted to sprinkling creosote over The COOLEST-SMARTEST of all Western Panama Hats __MAIL_THIS COUPON TODAY 
the pens, or over nests out in the woods, . . » Made of the finest imported panama . . . Hand RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
to destroy the scent, after“ which “they woven under water . . . Famous ‘Bulldogger’ crease Phim aly gg nd ae. Dow: CS 
do not molest a mother with new-born blocked in under pressure . . . Welted brim edge . . Please ship me postpoid ‘Bulldogger’ 
pigs for forty-eight hours.” Available in 3” and 312” brim sizes. $] 0 0 Panama Hat(s). Head size Re 


Brim size (3 of 32") 
Alexander Wilson, father of American It’s Water Repellent! ONLY Nome ... 
ornithology, introduces Aububon’s expe- Madice 
riments, as follows: me 
“It has always appeared to us unac- 
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Panola-Tate Calf Sale 


Honday, May 12, 1952 


SENATOBIA, MISS. 


Facts About Sale: 


th 


sale cncasoted by 
PANOLA-TATE COUNTY LIVESTOCK ASS'N (AAL) 


CHANDLER 








Plus Trophies Offered in 


FIRST ANNUAL SPRING HORSE FAIR 
JUNE 13-15—ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Presented by New Mexico State Fair 


Official A. Q. H. A., P. H. B. A. & A. H. S. A. Shows 
Classes for All Major Light Breeds 
Plus Open Cutting Horse Contest Under N. C. H. A. Rules 
ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 5 


For Premium Book and Entry Forms, Write: Leon H. Harms, Sec‘y-Mgr. 


NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 


P. O. Box 1693, Albuquerque, N. M. 
(1952 New Mexico State Fair Dates—Sept. 27 - Oct. 5) 

















BULLS FOR SALE 


One to a carload, mostly 
Polled, a few horned, 12 to 
18 mo. Our herd bulls in 
service: Mc Double President 
and 4 of his sons, and Flashy 
Carlos, YC Prince Carlos, 
Prince Domino R. 
MR. AND MRS. YOLANDE 
Cc. FUCHS & SONS 
Grimes, Ok 
(Miss Choice Anxiety)» 

















300 Rooms — Rates $2 to $5 
G. W. Putnam, Mgr. — FORT WORTH The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
NEWLY AIR CONDITIONED arms. Is yours recorded? 
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countable, that birds of prey, as vultures, 
could scent carcasses at such immense 
distances, as they are said to do.... We 
were disposed to believe that these birds 
were directed towards carrion rather by 
the sense of seeing than by that of 
smelling. This opinion is confirmed by 
the following observations of our friend, 
Audubon, communicated to us by him, 
— ago, for our Philosophical Jour- 
nal, 

While Audubon does not say explicitly 
that his observations included the Black 
vulture, he does mention this species 
right along with the Turkey vulture; 
and, being a great naturalist and there- 
fore sensitive to specific differences and 
the importance of them, it would be nat- 
ural for him to say so if he had detected 
any difference in their respective reac- 
tions to odor. Towards the close of his 
account, he enters into a detailed de- 
scription distinguishing the flight of one 
species from that of the other. 

An observation by Vernon Bailey is 
here in point and, Since it is recorded in 
a rather inaccessible publication,’ it is 
quoted here with only minor omissions: 

“I trapped a skunk one morning... 
and allowed it to discharge its odorous 
fluid. . . . I sat down to skin it, and in 
a few minutes a black shadow passed. 
... Looking up, I saw not less than fifty 
buzzards and Biack vultures beating up 
the wind in a long line straight towards 
me. They were flying low and keenly 
scanning the ground. ... As my work 
ended and I moved away they pounced 
upon the carcass and soon there was 
nothing left but a large scent gland to 
mark the spot. ... This is but one of 
many similar instances in which Turkey 
buzzards and Black vultures have quick- 
ly responded to the smell of freshly killed 
skunk.” 

It will be noted that Bailey, an unim- 
peachable observer, includes both species 
in this observation, but confines this ap- 
parent sensitivity to odors to one par- 
ticular natural odor, and certainly a pow- 
erful and far-carrying one, so far as hu- 
man sense of smell is concerned. 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Nelson em- 
phasizes the fact that Audubon does not 
clearly distinguish the species; and, fur- 
ther, that the Black vulture is much more 
ferocious and will not only feed upon 
dead but upon dying animals. The Tur- 
key vulture, on the other hand, “will not 
attack anything that moves or is freshly 
killed.” 

It may be pointed out that Mr. Nelson 
is not alone in attacking the validity of 
the Audubon experiments. A. C. Bent* 
records an experiment and observation 
by C. J. Pennock in Florida which sup- 
ports Mr. Nelson’s conclusions. Also, Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman, after making “care- 
ful experiments” on Barro Colorado 
Island, mostly on Turkey vultures, says: 
“Some of my results leave no room for 
doubt that the Turkey buzzard has a high- 
ly developed sense of smell. From others 
exactly the opposite conclusion may be 
drawn.” Commenting, Mr. Bent says, “On 
one occasion two Black vultures perched 
on a tree about 125 feet to leeward of a 
small house where carrion was concealed. 
These were the first Black vultures he 
(Chapman) had seen alight on the 
island.” 


2American Ornithology; or the Natural History 
of Birds of the United States, by Alexander Wilson 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Vol. IV. Edinburgh: Con- 
stable & Co., 1831. pp. 245-259. 

‘North American Fauna No. 25, Biological Sur- 
be of Texas, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1905. 

‘Smithsonian Institution, United States National 
Museum, Bulletin 167, Life Histories of North 
American Birds, Part I, pp. 37-38. 
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Bent then quotes Darlington’s conclu- 
sion made while collecting beetles by use 
of carrion-bait in tropical countries twen- 
ty years ago. He says the congregation 
of insects, “noisy and conspicuous,” at- 
tracts vultures, since they can undoubt- 
edly see and perhaps hear such insect 
swarms at a distance, and learn to recog- 
nize them as indicating the presence of 
carrion.® 

And many observers have noticed that 
coyotes and other keen-nosed carnivore 
apparently guide vultures to carrion. But 
it seems to me that this is still an open 
question, although certainly most natur- 
alists now incline to the Darlington 
theory. 


ibid. 


National Farm Safety Week 
July 20-26 


HE ninth annual National Farm 

Safety Week will be observed July 

20-26, the National Safety -Council 
announces. 

The general theme of this year’s ob- 
servance, which is jointly sponsored by 
the Council and the U. S. Departiaent of 
Agriculture, will be: “Adopt right atti- 
tudes toward farm safety; think safety, 
act safely.” 

“Accidents to farm residents can be 
reduced,” said Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the Council, “if farmers adopt 
right attitudes towards farm safety. 
When right attitudes are present, indi- 
viduals are receptive to safety advice. It 
is our hope that we can convince farmers 
that farming the right way is farming 
the safe, efficient way.” 





The Cattleman 


By MRs. VIRGIL SEAY 


RCHER County, Texas, has within 

the past few years become infested 

with rattlesnakes, and there is a 
continual war on them, too. They are 
found in dens that were once old prairie 
dog holes, along old tank dams that have 
rock rip-rapping on the dams, in ranch- 
ers’ hay barns and storm cellars, and 
many are found in the rocky ledges of 
hills. Many people have been bitten by 
them, but few have died, thanks to med- 
ical science. With serum now readily 
available, many lives are saved each year. 


Rattlesnakes killed 
on the Kinder ranch 
near Archer City, 
Texas, by Hood V. 
Williams, his son, 
Buddy, Otis Davis, 
Bill Gould, Andrew 
Baggett, Jr. and 
Royal Kinder. 


A few years ago some men came out 
to Archer County and caught the snakes 
alive and sold them for serum use, but 
there are still entirely too many, and 
ways and means to exterminate them are 
always welcome. 

Livestock also suffer from the bite 
of the rattler. Horses and cattle are 
usually bitten on the mouth or some part 
of the head while grazing, and many die 
from this cause each year. 

There are some six species of the rat- 
tlesnake found in Texas, the Western 





Selling two top sons MAY 12th 


Panola-Tate 
Polled Hereford 
Calf Sale 


te ig Be 


’ oO f hi t the 1951 Pan- 
ADVANROL (avrate Cait Sale at'85,000. 


; 
na 


SENATOBIA, MISS. 


* Also Seiling 14 Females 





In the 1952 Panola-Tate Spring Sale GMR Polled 


breeding. 


Herefords averaged $2,509. The two bulls and 14 
females we will sell May 12 are of the same great 


Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Tarpley, Jr. 
Owners 


HERNANDO, MISS. 


Bill Hall 
John Conrad 
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Diamond Back (Crotalus Atrox) being 
the largest species found in the state. 
He sometimes attains a length of seven 
“Teetand mmkish color, or tan, and 
sometimes his color shades off into a 
blue-gray, according to the soil of the 
region of his hunting ground. He has 
diamond-shaped markings down his back, 
and a white tail with black rings. He 
lives on rats, rabbits, birds and lizards, 
swallowing them whole and sleeps while 
they digest. At the approach of anything 
he fears, he will instantly utter a warn- 
ing by making a rattling noise with his 
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tail, and hurl himself into a coil, ready 
to strike. 

In this area, the diamond back is the 
most numerous, although smaller species 
are found here also. 

One Archer City man, Hood V. Will- 
iams, who lives on an oil lease a few 
miles northeast of Archer, decided to do 
something about exterminating the vici- 
ous rattler and has figured out a good 
way to kill them. Williams, his son, 
Buddy, Bill Gould, Andrew Baggett Jr., 
Otis Davis, and Royal Kinder, have set 
something of a record in killing 266 rat- 
tlesnakes on the Kinder ranch. 


Hood V. Williams, 
his son, Buddy, and 
some of the rattle- 
snakes killed on the 
Kinder ranch in 
February. 


May 


Williams says he locates a den by ex- 
ploring the south or east sides of a slop- 
ing hillside, about middle of the morning, 
sunny days are better. The snakes come 
out to sun at that time of the day. Will- 
iams shoots a few of the snakes and the 
others make for their den, thus letting 
Williams know where the den is located. 
Then the hunters pour about five gallons 
of gasoline into the hole, and wait for 
results. It is never long, before a mass 
of squirming, rolling snakes begins com- 
ing out of the den. Then it is time for 
the hunters to begin shooting. One time, 
relates Williams, they ran out of ammu- 
nition, and had to use sticks and stones 
and poles to kill them, and keep them 
from getting away. 

Carbide or exhaust from an automobile 
can be used effectively, but one has to 
get close to the den with the car or 
use a long hose, so Williams and his 
party like the gasoline method best, and 
consider it more effective and satisfact- 
ory. 

The group recently found 150 snakes 
in one den. The majority of the snakes 
found have been Diamond Backs and a 
few were four or five feet in length. 

Williams thought of this idea of kill- 
ing rattlesnakes while out on the lease 
tending his pumping duties, after com- 
ing so near being bitten one morning and 
seeing so many snakes around his wells. 
Williams says he found three species of 
snakes in one den, the Red rattler, the 
Prairie and the Diamond Back. This plan 
is useful only in late winter months be- 
cause when summer comes the snakes 
scatter and are hard to find. 
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SELLING 10 HEAD 


Panola-Tate Polled Hereford 


Cal Sale 


| SENATOBIA, MISS. x MAY 12 


OFFERING YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY: 


@ Six daughters of CMR Larry Domino 15th, $8,500 
herd sire bought in the 1950 sale at Circle M 


Ranch. 


@ Two daughters of Prince Mellow, sire of our top- 
selling calves in the November, 1950 Panola-Tate 
Sale. A daughter sold for $2,000 in that sale. 


WALLACE HEREFORD FARM 





@ One granddaughter of CMR Advance Domino 22nd. 


@ One bull, a February, 1951 son of CMR Advance 


Domino 50th and out of a top-producing cow. This 


individual has the head, bone and type of a real 
herd bull prospect. His half brother sold for $3,100 
in the 1951 Calf Sale. 
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National Hereford Congress Expected to 
Attract Large Crowd at Fort Worth 


ATIONAL authorities in the live- 
stock industry will discuss a broad 
range of vital subjects at the third 

annual National Hereford Congress to be 
held in Fort Worth May 12 and 13. 

The two-day session, sponsored jointly 
by the American Hereford Association 
and the Texas Hereford Association, is 
expected to attract more than 1,500 Here- 
ford breeders from over the nation. 

All sessions will be held at the South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
grounds. The Congress will be brought 
to a close Tuesday afternoon. Registra- 
tion will start at 3 P. M. Sunday in the 
lobby of the Texas Hotel. R. T. Alexan- 
der, Jr., of Canadian, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Hereford Association, 
is general chairman of the Congress. 

The Congress will be opened at 9:30 
A. M. Monday with a welcome by J. M. 
North of Fort Worth, president of the 
Texas Hereford Association. RKesponse 
will be given by Roy R. Largent of Mer- 
kel, Texas, president of the American 
Hereford Association. Presiding at the 
opening session will be Dean W. L. Stan- 
og Texas Technological College, Lub- 

ock. 

A type discussion by Dr. A. D. Weber, 
Associate Dean of Agriculture, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, bas mom is 
scheduled for 10 % m. Steer ju dging will 
be discussed by Dr. Weber and Frank 
Newsom, county agricultural agent at 
Alpine, Texas. 


Steers used in the type discussion will 
be slaughtered Monday afternoon and 
their carcasses will be displayed and dis- 
cussed at the Congress on Tuesday. The 
steers represent a variety in types. 

Judging of bulls will be discussed by 
Albert Mitchell, commercial and purebred 
Hereford breeder of Albert, N. M., and 
Dr. A. E. Darlow, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department at Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Btillwater, Okla. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department at Texas A. & M. 
College, will preside at the afternoon 
session. Judging of heifers will be dis- 
cussed by W. J. Largent of Merkel, 
Texas, and H. A. Fitzhugh, manager of 
Straus Medina Hereford Ranch, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Practices designed to keep the herd 
healthy will be set forth by Dr. I. B. Nye, 
veterinarian, Fort Worth, and Dr. G. T. 
Easley, veterinarian at Turner Hereford 
Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. Final event on the 
afternoon program will be an open forum 
with first-day speakers on the panel in 
addition to Jack Roach, Amarillo com- 
mercial Hereford breeder and president 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association. 

A buffet dinner will be served at 6:30 
P. M. Monday in the Exhibits Building 
at the Will Rogers Memorial Coliseum to 
be followed by an entertainment pro- 
gram. 
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Tuesday sessions will open at 9 A. M. 
with a discussion of what the commercial 
cattleman wants in bulls by D. Burns, 
manager of Pitchfork Ranch, Guthrie, 
Texas. The value and influence of Here- 
ford shows will be discussed by Roy R. 
Largent. Hereford production and pro- 
motion in the South and Southeast will 
be sketched by George Bible, manager 
of the Mountain Cove Farms, Kensing- 
ton, Ga., and Bill Smith, owner of Smith- 
dale Farms, Limestone, Tenn. 

Farmers and defense will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. A meat cutting demonstra- 
tion will be given by Max Cullen of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Final event on the program will be a 
—— 7 came of steers shown 
Monday b tg . Bealke of Swift & Co., 
and Dr. then 


Breeders and ranchers attending the 
National Hereford Congress will be given 
an opportunity to visit a number of Here- 
ford breeding establishments in North 
Texas on a tour the day following the 
Congress. 


Ranches to be visited, in order of their 
sequence on the tour, are as follows: The 
Northwoods Stock Farm, the Frank Jones 
Hereford Ranch, the Ralph Morgan Here- 
ford Ranch, the George Keith Hereford 
Ranch and the W. H. Hammon Hereford 
Ranch. Those taking part on the tour 
will be served a Bar-B-Que luncheon at 
the Four-H Livestock Building in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, at 12:30 P. M. Following 
the luncheon the group will proceed to 
the W. B. Hamilton T-Bone Ranch, the 
Tom B. Medders Hereford Ranch, the J. 
S. Bridwell Ranch, and the Henry Ar- 
ledge Ranch. 





What HOME PLACE cattle have done 


for others. . 


THE RECORD OF TWO SALES: 


In the 1950 and 1951 Panola-Tate 


Sales cattle carrying Homeplace breed- 
ing sold at the figures on the right: 


MAY 12 
SENATOBIA, 


26 Cows 


35 Head 


. they can do for you! 


9 Bulls $104,525; Average $11,614 


2,527 
5,150 


65,725; Average 
170,250; Average 


We will sell nine top heifers of the 


same breeding . . . daughters or 
granddaughters of our great herd sire 


DOMESTIC MISCHIEF ROLLO. 
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Polled Herefords That Stand the Test of Time 


HOME PLACE PLANTATION 


Don Bartlett, Owner 


Byron Lowrie, Manager 


COMO, 
MISS. 


Norman Stricklen, Herdsman 
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KILL sere 


MAR-DANE 
1883 
Screw Worm 
folabaae)| 








CONTAINS LINDANE 
Now! A faster and easier way 
to kill screw worms! Simply 
squirt Mar-Dane 1883 direct 
from the can into the wound. 
Contains LINDANE for fast, 
sure killing action. Leaves a 
long-lasting plastic-type resi- 
due to repel and kill flies. 


'wncoRPORATED 


DEPT. A., P.O. BOX 6098, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





TO OLO WEST FRIENDLINESS 





ROBERT MILLER. MANAGER 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





This Sign 
UP. 
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Third Annual National Hereford Congress 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, MAY 12-13 


R. T. Alexander, Jr., Canadian, First Vice-President, Texas Hereford Association, 
General Chairman 


Sunday, May 11—3-6 P. M.—Registration, Lobby, Hotel Texas 


MONDAY, MAY 12 


8-9:30 am.—Registration, Cattle Judging 
Arena, Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show. 


W. L. STANGEL, Dean of Agriculture, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Presid- 
ing. 


9:30 a.m.—WELCOME—J. M. North, Fort 
Worth, President, Texas Hereford Asso- 
ciation. 

RESPONSE—Roy R. LARGENT, Merkel, 
President, American Hereford Association. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


10-11_am.— TYPE DISCUSSION —A. D. 
WEBER, Associate Dean of Agriculture, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
STEER JUDGING—WEBER and FRANK 
NEWSOM, County Agricultural Agent, Al- 
pine, Texas. 

DISCUSSION. 
QUESTIONS from the audience. 


11-12:30 am.—JUDGING BULLS—ALBERT 
MITCHEL, Albert, New Mexico, and A. E. 
DarRLow, Head of Animal Husbandry 
Department, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

DISCUSSION 
QUESTIONS from the audience. 


12:30-2 p.m.—LUNCH. 
Dr. J. C. MILLER, Head Animal Husbandry 
Department, Texas A. & M., Presiding. 


2-3 p.m.—JUDGING HEIFERS—W. J. Lar- 
GENT, Merkel, Texas, and H. A. Fitzhugh, 
Manager Straus Medina Hereford Ranch, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

DISCUSSION. 
QUESTIONS from the audience. 


3-3:30 pm.—KEEPING THE HERD 


HEALTHY—Dk. I. B. NYE, Fort Worth, 


and G. T. EASLEY, Turner Ranch, Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma. 
QUESTIONS from the audience. 


3:30-4:30 p.m.—OPEN FORUM—Dkr. J. C. 
MILLER, Moderator. The panel will in- 
clude all those on today’s program and 
Jack Roach, Amarillo, President of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association. 


MONDAY NIGHT, MAY 12 


6:30 p.m.—Buffet Dinner, Exhibits Building, 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 


J. M. Nortn, President Texas Hereford Asso- 
ciation, Presiding. 


9:15 am.—WHAT THE COMMERCIAL 
CATTLEMAN WANTS IN BULLS—D. 
BuRNS, Manager, Pitchfork Ranch, Guth- 
rie, Texas. 

9:15-9:30 a.m.—THE VALUE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF HEREFORD SHOWS—Roy 
R. LARGENT, Merkel, Texas, President, 
American Hereford Association. 

9:30-9:45 am.—HEREFORD PRODUC- 
TION IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTH- 
EAST—GEORGE BIBLE, Manager, Moun- 
tain Cove Farms, Kensington, Georgia. 


9:45-10:00 a.m.—HEREFORD PROMOTION 
IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST— 
BILL SMITH, Smithdale Farms, Lime- 
stone, Tennessee. 

10-10:40 am.—FARMERS AND DEFENSE 
—ALLAN B. KLINE, President American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 

10:40-10:50 a.m.—RECESS. 

10:50-11:4(0—MEAT CUTTING DEMON- 
STRATION—MaAxX CULLUM, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

11:40-12:30—DISCUSSION OF STEER CAR- 
CASSES—Those of the steers shown Mon- 
day, E. J. BEALKE, Head of the Beef, Lamb 
and Veal Department, Swift & Company, 
Fort Worth, and A. D. WEBER. 


Those attending the congress are invited to be guests of Charles Pettit, Dallas, the 


afternoon, May 13, for a tour and the evening meal at Flat Top Ranch, 70 miles south- 


west of Fort Worth at Walnut Springs. 


You are also invited on the Congress Hereford Tour, May 14, which will visit herds in 


the Fort Worth and Wichita Falls vicinities. 
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MW Larry Domino 111th 
A Son of Larry Domino 50th MAY 14 : 


Larry Domino Mixer 
A Son of Larry Domino 50th 


HERD BULLS 


On The Day Following The t 


Larry Domino Again 6th 


ser==" | NATIONAL HEREFORD | 


MW Prince Larry 50th 


A Grandson of Larry Domino 50th C 0 N G R E S S 


WHH Royal Duke 2nd 
A Grandson bate in ne (Fort Worth, May 12-13) 





PCR Baca Patron THE TOUR WILL BEGIN AT FORT WORTH AND 
A Grandson of Baca R Domino 33rd 
END AT SEYMOUR, TEXAS. OUR RANCH IS ONE 
ih te theca OF THE SCHEDULED STOPS, AND WE WELCOME |. 
4 Son of Double Dandy Domino ALL WHO ATTEND. 


q 








* 


Get Ahead 
With Hammon Herefords 


* 





BULLS FOR SALE 


Improving blood for both registered and com- 
mercial herds is offered in the bulls we now 


have for sale at the ranch. Herd sire prospects tA 
and range bulls in a wide selection await your N 


inspection. Every bull offered is a real Here- 





ford value and a sound “buy” in improved 


breeding. Also 75 head of aged cows, some EREFORDS wee th hee erg 
with calves, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
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HEREFORD BREEDERS 


ATTENDING 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 


(Fort Worth, May 12-13) 


WELCOME 


TO T-BONE RANCH 
ON OUR TOUR, MAY 14 


* 


CROWN 
DANDY 
MIXER 


First—Junior Bull 
Class, Denver, 


January, 1951 


This grandson of Double 
Dandy Domino is doing an 
outstanding job for us on our 
unsurpassed cow herd. We 
want to show you this bull 
and his calves, along with 


the breeding herd that hos. 
produced bulls that have’ 


consistently sired premium 
feeder calves for us on our 


commercial unit. 





Rea acosts 


Youre1- $16 aTon || 


BROWER @halvind 
FEED MIXERS 
Over 9000 Satisfied Users 
Save 60c¢ to 80c¢ per 100 
Ibs. Mix your own cattle, 


hog and poultry feeds. 
Mixes a perfect blend in 


10 minutes. 5 sizes—-700 to 4,000 Ibs. 
heavy steel, electrically welded. 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog and low 


There 14 no death. The stars go dower 
To 1640 on same other shore 

And a rughd a Heaueai yeweled Apws 
They sheme freuermnotre 


J. L. McCreery 


Lee Stewart 


Lee Stewart, pioneer stock farmer of 
Brown and Comanche Counties, died at 
his home in Blanket, Texas, March 30, at 
the age of 84. He was born in Comanche 
County and had lived in the Blanket area 
since he was 24 years old. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Connie Stewart; two 
sons, Andy Stewart of Blanket and Earl 
Stewart of Pecos; one daughter, Mrs. 
Minnie Sue Entrikin, Shreveport, La.; 
two sisters, Mrs. Birdie Kelly of Merkel 
and Mrs. Dovie Coker of Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; four grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild; and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Owen Garrigan 

Owen Garrigan, the “grand old man” 
among Texas horsemen, died in a hos- 
pital at Bryan April 4. He had been se- 
riously ill for several weeks. The 68- 
year-old horseman, who had been con- 
nected with Texas A. & M. College for 
35 years, had been in semi-retirement for 
the past five years. He came to the 
United States from Ireland at the age of 
15 to train horses for the late Senator 
Joe Bailey of Texas. 

The “Mr. Horseman” of Texas joined 
the Animal Husbandry staff of A. & M. 
College in 1916. His specialty was gaited 
saddle horses and in that field he was one 
of the most widely known authorities in 
the United States. The most recent honor 
to come to Garrigan was the naming of 
the new horse barn of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department the ‘‘Garrigan 
Stables.” A bronze plaque has been placed 
on the facade of the main barn. Cere- 
monies were held February 14. He is 
survived by his wife who is an accom- 
plished horsewoman. 


Mrs. George F. Loving 

Mrs. George F. Loving, pioneer of 
Fisher and Stonewall Counties, Texas, 
and widow of an old time rancher, died 
in a Rotan, Texas, hospital March 25. 
Her husband preceded her in death six 
years ago. Survivors include a daughter, 
Mrs. Betty Seaton, Rotan, Texas; a son, 
Don Loving, W. F. Martin Ranch, As- 
permont, Texas; three grandchildren, and 
three great grandchildren. 


H. T. Boyd 

Hiley T. Boyd, 85, pioneer South Plains 
rancher, died in Lubbock, Texas, April 9 
after an illness of about a year. His 
home was at Carlsbad, N. M. He came to 
the plains in the 80’s and had an active 
part in the development of the area from 
a raw frontier. Most of his adult life was 
devoted to ranching and cattle. He was 
born in Mississippi in 1866 and came to 
Texas as a boy of 14. He worked as a 
cowboy on a ranch in Cochran County. 
He at one time managed the Slau manter 
och- 


ranch and later operated a ranch in 
prices. Distributed by ‘ BLACKWELL =. ran County. At the time of his death he 
V. A. SNELL & CO., San Antonio, Texas diy dada poate fee: and his son, Hiley Boyd, Jr., operated a 


Worlds L t Selling Mi ’ Shihdeietniedds 65-section ranch near Orla. He is sur- 
folate hae &+i gel 3) pallial: ixer : 


vived by his wife; three daughters, Mrs. 
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Cooperating with the NATIONAL HEREFORD CONGRESS, I 
will be pleased to have you visit us at the Flat Top Ranch the 
afternoon of May 13. I will make a supreme effort to furnish 
you an interesting and entertaining afternoon. 


Refreshments will be served early enough for you to return to 


Fort Worth by bedtime. 


ha et 





DIRECTIONS TO THE RANCH: 
From downtown Fort Worth go west out Highway 80 to the intersection of 
Highway 377, turn left (south) and go to Granbury. Proceed through Gran- 
bury and five blocks after passing signal light turn left on State Highway 
144. Proceed to the intersection of Highway 67. Turn right on Highway 67 
and travel about 12 miles to large sign—“Flat Top Ranch.” Turn left on 
gravel road and follow signs to the SALE BARN, where Bill Roberts will be 
waiting to greet you at 2:30 p. m. Flat Top Ranch is located about 70 miles 
from Fort Worth, an easy one and a half hour’s drive on all-weather road. 


Do Not Forget the Hereford Congress Tour to the Wichita Falls Area on May 14 


FTLET TOP Rzuow 


CHAS. PETTIT 7 BILL ROBERTS 
Be WALNUT SPRINGS. TEXAS coe 


dicated te the Imp 
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NATIONAL HEREFORD CONGRESS 


FORT WORTH, MAY 12, 13 


Be Sure to Attend Our 


HEREFORD TOUR, MAY 14 


The Hereford tour will originate in Fort 
Worth and our ranch is one of the sched- 
uled stops. We will show calves by our 
four herd bulls: JHR Princeps Mixer, Plus 
Return Ist, WHR Symbol 34th and MW 
Prince Larry 67th (pictured). The “67th” is 
a % brother to the world’s record priced 
MW Larry Domino 107th. His calves are 
very pleasing. Plan to see them May 14th. 


F. D. Jones, Owner @ Marvin Mayberry, Mgr. 








Let Your Cattle Treat Themselves for 


r 
WARBLES, LICE and FLIES 


with a NATIONAL 
Revolving 
e 
Applicator 


come The Insecticide was made for our Revolving Appli- 
MANUFACTURED BY NATIONAL VACCINE cator and kills Warbles (Grubs), Lice and Flies on 
contact, improves the animal’s coat, does not dis- 
solve in the rain. Warbles, Lice and Flies make cattle itch and they rub on the applicator as 
naturally as they rub on a post or go under a limb to brush off flies. The animals suffer no 
injury or shrinkage losses; you avoid any sickness or loss of weight caused by wetting animals 
in inclement weather. Eliminates extra wages for help. Simple and easy-to-follow directions 
with each applicator. 


REVOLVING APPLICATOR CATTLE INSECTICIDE 
Complete $23.50* $8.00 per gallon* 
(Without Post or Weight) $7.50 per gal. in 4-gal. cases* 


REVOLVING APPLICATOR and 4 gallons of : 
CATTLE INSECTICIDE $53.50* See your dealer or order direct. 


“PREPAID except on C.O.D. orders. Save C.0.D. fees DEALERS WANT? 
and postage—send check with order. References: 

Dun & Bradstreet; First National Bank of Colorado 

Springs. 


National Vaccine & Serum Co., Inc. 


Box 296 D, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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John Keathley, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
Kirk Dean, Lubbock; Mrs. Dick Snyder, 
Clayton, N. M.; the son, one brother, O. 
F. Boyd, Belton, Texas; two nieces, Mrs. 
Sylvan Saunders, Lubbock, and Mrs. O. 
Basham, Carlsbad, N. M., and five grand- 
children. He was a Scottish Rite Mason 
and a member of the First Christian 
Church in Lubbock. 


Lloyd F. Pipes 

Lloyd F. Pipes, farmer and rancher of 
Pleasanton, Texas, died April 7 at the 
age of 55. Pipes had been in failing 
health for about a year. He was born in 
San Antonio and moved to Atascosa 
about 12 years ago. The Pipes had been 
living in Atascosa about six years. Sur- 
vivors include his wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
Virginia Swendeman, Pleasanton; a son, 
Lt. Richard Pipes, Mauldin, Mo.; three 
grandchildren; and a brother, Ernest D. 
Pipes, San Antonio. 


Jack Lary 

Jack Lary, for many years associated 
with the Cassidy Commission Company 
at Fort Worth, died in a Graham, Texas, 
hospital April 20 at the age of 78. Sur- 
viving are two sisters, Miss Minta Lary 
and Miss Gabe Lary; two granddaugh- 
ters, Mrs. O. L. Graham and Mrs. E. B. 
Stewart, all of Graham; four great- 
grandchildren; two nieces, Mrs. A. G. 
Wienecke of Glencoe, Ill., and Mrs. W. 
H. Storey of Houston; and one nephew, 
F. B. Lary of Wyckoff, N. J. 


Stokly T. Hamil 

Stokly T. Hamil, rancher of Brecken- 
ridge, Texas, died April 20 after a heart 
attack at the age of 62. Hamil had lived 
in Stephens County all of his life. Sur- 
vivors are his wife; three daughters, Mrs. 
Archie Meinzer of Crane, Mrs. Douglass 
Thorpe and Mrs. Earl Stewart of Breck- 
enridge; three sons, Roswell of Kermit, 
Ralph L. and Billy Ray Hamil of Breck- 
enridge; three sisters, Mrs. Cecil Hard- 
ing of Fort Worth, Mrs. Buna Jones of 
Dallas and Mrs. Ridge McFall of Abi- 
lene; two brothers, Jack of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Ira Hamil of Big Lake, and 11 grand- 
children. 


Col. J. G. Hall 

Col. James Goodwin Hall, 55, vice- 
president of Graham-Paige Corporation 
and former member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Quarter Horse 
Association, died in New York April 19 
after suffering a heart attack. He was a 
resident of Midland, Texas, and formerly 
lived in Fort Worth. He made a brilliant 
record as a flier in both world wars. He 
shot down three German planes during 
World War I and was General Vanden- 
berg’s air staff chief for reconnaissance 
and mapping in England. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange 
and was first president of the Fort 
Worth Gun Club. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Mrs. Tamara Cecil, 
whom he married in 1947, and a daugh- 
ter, Anne Valliant Burnett Hall, who 
lives in Fort Worth with her mother, 
Mrs. Robert F. Windfohr. 


Cc. C. Buxton 

Clarence C. Buxton, rancher and mill- 
er, died in a hospital at Ada, Okla., April 
20 at the age of 68. Buxton was presi- 
dent of the Garrison Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, until 1935, when he retired 
and moved to his ranch near Ada. He 
has operated Horseshoe ranch, in South- 
western Pontotoc County, with his son, 
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WELCOME 
HEREFORD BREEDERS 


ATTENDING 


NATIONAL HEREFORD 
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CONGRESS 


Fort Worth, May 12-13, and 


THE HEREFORD T 
MAY 14th 


A Scheduled Visit Will Be Made 
at Our Ranch and We Extend 
a Sincere Welcome to All 
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BR PROUD MIXER, our herd sire. 





Hereford Breeders attending 


NATIONAL HEREFORD CONGRESS 


Fort Worth, May 12, 13 


WELCOME TO OUR TOUR, MAY 14 


A champion and sire of champions, 


Be Right! Buy Bilt-Rites 


ARLEDGE RANCH 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 


The “Congress Tour” will start in 
Fort Worth and end at our place near 
Seymour, Texas. The trip will include 
some excellent herds and a_ well- 
planned itinerary assures all attending 
a very interesting and entertaining 
day. We of Arledge Ranch are partic- 
ularly pleased that the evening meal is 
scheduled at our ranch, 


A nice group of Bilt-Rite Herefords 
awaits your inspection. 








WELCOME VISITORS TO THE NATIONAL 
HEREFORD CONGRESS, MAY 12, 13 


Breeders attending the 
Congress at Fort Worth 
are cordially invited to 
visit our ranch. We have 
some excellent calves by 
our four times cham- 
pion, HG Proud Mixer 
673d to show you. Also, 
we now have calves by 
our junior sire, Larry 
Mixer Domino 20th. 


100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S. 67 
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C. C., Jr. He was a graduate of William 
Jewell Colle e, Liberty, Mo., and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. e was a member of 
Kappa Sigma fraternity; a 32nd degree 
Mason; a past grand commander of 
_ hts Templar, and an active member 

e First Baptist Church, Oklahoma 
Sit. He is survived by two sons, C. C., 
Jr., Ada; Garrison H., Oklahoma City: 
three sisters, Mrs. Ed Fleming, Enid; 
Mrs. Manning S. Moore, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Mrs. David Morris, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; a brother, Merwin T., Oklahoma 
City, and seven grandchildren. 


Claud Dean 

Claud Dean, Weatherford, Texas, 
ranchman, was injured fatally April 13 
when his car overturned on a sharp curve 
near Valley Mills. His daughter-in-law, 

rs. Douglas D. Dean, the only other 
occupant in the car, was seriously in- 
jured. He is survived by his wife; three 
sons, Coke County Judge Jeff Dean of 
Robert Lee, Douglas D. Dean, U. S. Army 
at Fort Hood, and Edmond Dean of 
Pecos; six daughte Be: Mmes. Nora May 
of Weatherford, n. Kingston of 
Balmorhea, Cecil Lewis: of Cresson, 
Hodges Escue of Fort Bragg, N. C., 
Bobby Baker of Robert Lee and Miss 
Stella Dean of Wickenberg, Ariz., two 
sisters and four brothers. 

Mrs. George Noland 

Mrs. George Noland died April 21 in 
an Ardmore, Okla., hospital at the age of 
75. Mrs. Noland came to Ardmore from 
Texas at the turn of the century and was 
a member of the Christian Science 
Church. She was born March 10, 1877, 
near Denton, Texas. Her husband died in 
1938. Survivors include six sons, James 
S., Springer; Harry W., Perry; Edward 
M., Caldwell, Kansas; John S., Midland, 
Texas; Thomas R., Knox City, Texas: 
George, Jr., Tulsa; two daughters, Mrs. 
T. H., Oklahoma City; Mrs. Robert L. 
McCoy, Oklahoma City; three sisters, 
Mrs. F. A. Richmond, Ardmore; Mrs. 
Charles Fann, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. 
Zelma Wilson, Aubrey, Texas; a brother, 
Tom Smith, Bakersfield, Calif.; nine 
grandchildren and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Paul Howard 

Paul Howard, 35, Ringling, Okia., 
rancher, died April 19 after being in- 
jured by a falling tree 11 miles south of 
Ringling. He was manager of the How- 
ard estate properties at Ringling. His 
father was the late Wilton Howard, pio- 
neer Ringling resident. Survivors are his 
wife, Karlene, and five children of the 
home; also two brothers, Don, Claypool 
and Melvin, Oklahoma City, and his 
mother, Mrs. Wilton Howard, Cornish. 


Sidney S. Hutchinson 

Sidney S. Hutchinson, retired rancher 
and old time peace officer, died in Karnes 
City, Texas, February 15, at the age of 
81. As a young man, he served as deputy- 
sheriff when the Karnes County Seat was 
at Helena, Texas. In the early nineties, 
he served in the Captain Rogers Ranger 
Company for several years, and in 1915 
he again served in Captain Will Wright’s 
Ranger a, a number of years; 
then later he was city marshal of 
Karnes City. He is survived by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. H. Mitchell, with whom he 
made his home: Also a brother, Ernest 
Hutchinson of Gillett, Texas, and two 
sisters, Mrs. J. H. Woolsey of Gillett, 
and Mrs. Harmon Metz of Corpus 
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John M. Hendrix 

John M. Hendrix, outstanding author- 
ity on Texas lore and well known by 
readers of The Cattleman for his articles 
which have appeared in the magazine for 
several decades, died in a Sweetwater 
hospital April 7 at the age of 64. Hendrix 
recently suffered his second stroke in a 
year and had been in the hospital three 
days. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank D. Hendrix, pioneer ranchers of 
Gainesville, Texas. His father operated 
ranches in the old Indian Territory and 
in the Arbuckle Mountains near Ard- 
more, Okla.; in 1897 the family moved 
to Quanah where the elder Hendrix con- 
tinued his cattle business. Hendrix was 
associated with his father in the cattle 
business until he was 21 at which time 
he struck out for himself; in 1921 he en- 
tered the automobile business at Quanah. 
In later years he established motor car 
sales agencies at Galveston, Waco, and 
Tyler and in 1927 he set up agencies at 
several West Texas cities, disposing of 
them in 1930 to become manager of the 
Sweetwater Board of City Development. 
it was here that he gained wide recogni- 
tion for his booster organization known 
as the Sweetwater Chuck Wagon. In 
1936 he joined the staff of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce and the 
following year he became associated 
with the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock show, representing the Ex- 
position at numerous affairs and direct- 
ing special events for the show. At the 
time of his death he was associated with 
ithe Traders Oil Mill. A glance through 
back issues of The Cattleman shows that 
Hendrix started writing articles for the 
nagazine in the early 1930’s. As a rule, 

is articles pertained to the cowboy, his 
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habits, customs and peculiarities. Oc- 
casionally he wrote about cattle and 
horses and a series he wrote about Texas 
Cow Towns in 1940 and 1941 attracted 
considerable attention. One of his most 
recent writings was a history of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, entitled “Three Score and 


John M. Hendrix 
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Ten” which was written in 1945. In No- 
vember, 1947, Mary Whatley Clarke 
wrote an article on John M. Hendrix in 
which his colorful career was vividly 
portrayed. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Miss Ethel Kelly of Whites- 
boro, Texas; two daughters, Mrs. J. C. 
Pace, Jr., and Mrs. Harry Horne, both 
of Sweetwater; two brothers, Joe Hen- 
drix of Fort Worth, Frank Hendrix of 
Quanah, and five grandchildren. 


W. O. Neal 

W. O. Neal, Quanah, Texas, owner of 
the Medicine Mound ranch, died April 4 
and was buried at Quanah. Neal was 
raised in Tarrant county and went to 
Greer county, Okla., (then in Texas) in 
1892 where he worked for the H Cross N 
owned by Neal & Putman of which 
Charles Neal was foreman. He was as- 
sociated with such men as Luther and 
Sid Clark, Ellison Carroll, Jody Rags- 
dale, the five Waters boys, Sid Davidson 
and other old time cowboys. In 1897 his 
father bought the Medicine Mound ranch 
and made him foreman. Later on, after 
buying out his father, he and his sons 
operated the ranch until he died. He is 
survived by his wife, three sons, Overton 
of Quanah, John of Fort Worth and 
Oscar of Dallas and a daughter Mar- 
garet living in Louisiana. 


Mrs. Tom Ratliff 

Mrs. Tom Ratliff, widow of a pioneer 
Brownwood cattleman and daughter of 
the late Wally Williams, pioneer settler 
of San Saba county, died April 14 at the 
home of a daughter in Fort Worth, Mrs. 
Henry E. Ellis. She was 86 years old. 
Surviving besides her daughter are two 
sons, Wally Ratliff of San Angelo and 





,' . Sinn ison Sh, a 


A Whirlwind on Wheels—CALDWELL’S 


S-2 ROTARY CUTTER 


Our new S-2 Model is equipped with a single drop forged spring 
steel 57-inch blade, and will cut and shred brush two inches 
Heavy duty Blood Bros. Universal Joint, Timken Ta- 
pered Roller bearings in large parts, power take-off adaptable 
If you are looking for a superior all-purpose 
Model S-2 is a whirlwind on 


thick. 


to all tractors. A 
pasture tool, here it is. 
wheels. 


The 


A Product of 


E. L. CALDWELL AND SONS 


CORPUS CHRISTI e TEXAS 








Your Money 
Makes Money 
- for Someone 


Why not for YOU? Idle funds, large or small, which aren’t 
being used could be EARNING FARM and HOME’S cur- 
rent dividend of 244% per annum—for YOU. Dividends 
each March 1 and September 1. And when you need your 
z ° ‘ money, you can get it. It can all be done by mail—why not 


send your check NOW? 
EACH ACCOUNT INSURED UP TO $10,000 


Write, Wire, Phone, or Visit— 


FARM and HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
FOUR TEXAS OFFICES 


Travis and Jefferson Sts. 
1220 Texas Street. . 
1210 Main Set. 


San Antonio 
. Houston 

: Dallas 
Fort Worth 














Home Office — Nevada, Missouri 











LIES FLAT 


WHILE YOU 
DRIVE OVER 


— 


SLOWLY! 


bes 0m 


rye 
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At last . .. A gate for this Motor Age! 
Opens at the nudge of your bumper... 


Modernize your road-entrance with a 


PUSH-OQVER automatic GATE 


NO NEED to stop to open and close 
your road-gate. Just shijt to low and 
keep your car rolling! When the bump- 
er touches your PUSH-OVER Automatic 
Gate, it starts down. The wheels push it 
flat to the concrete slab. Gate stays 
down while you drive right over, then 
rises slowly to vertical position. 


Entirely automatic hydraulic opera- 
tion, safe, sure, effortless. Your Push- 
Over Gate saves time, energy, tempers! 


Livestock cannot operate your Push- 
Over Gate. But you can pull two small 
pins, drop it flat until they pass over. 
Takes the place of both cattle-guard 
and swing-gate. 


Sure stops gate cussin’! 


RUGGED. Welded steel pipe con- 
struction. Three standard widths, all 
50” high. Handle any load. At Texas 
State Fair, cars, trucks, tractors drove 
over Push-Over Gate 23,972 times with- 
out noticeable wear. 


ATTRACTIVE. Clean, modern lines, 
aluminum color, make the gate pleasing 
to see in any surroundings. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Shipped com- 
plete, ready for simple, economical in- 
stallation on concrete slab. No extras 
to buy. 


Fully guaranteed. Fully pat- 
ented. Hundreds of satisfied users 
all across the U. S. 





Write today for complete details, illustrations, prices, local dealer's name. 


WILEY manuracturinc ComPANY 


1130 Lockwood Drive . . . Houston, Texas 


ay. GATE 


—— Reg. U. S. Pae Off. _ 
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Ernest Ratliff of Phoenix, Ariz.; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Franklin Thompson of San An- 


DB Domino 34th JJ Domino 7th gelo; two brothers, Ernest Williams of 
Clarkston, Ga., and Tom Williams of 





Muskogee, Okla.; a niece, Mrs. Ben Ellis 
of Fort Worth; six grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Will R. Hindes 

Will R. Hindes, pioneer rancher of 
Hindes, Texas, died March 19 at the age 
of 72. He was born at Pleasanton, Texas, 
November 2, 1879, and had lived his en- 
tive life in the area in which he died. He 
is survived by two sons, Bill and Ray- 
mond, both of Hindes, the following 
grandchildren; Dorothy Ray, Billy Car- 
rol, Ann and Joe Hughes Hindes, and six 
sisters, Mrs. Lee Scott and Mrs. Polly 
Paige of Houston, Mrs. Ernest Devilbiss 
of Cotulla, Mrs. Robert Porter and Mrs. 
Henry Ward of Corpus Christi, and Mrs. 
Johnny Dunlap of California. 


He was reserve champion bull at Houston and San Antonio 
4d Gent wet li t Denver, Phoenix, Dal- Charles Lamb Brown 
ee ee ee ee bts —— Charles Lamb Brown died March 30 in 


las, Houston and San Antonio, 1951-52 show season. He is Fort Worth. Brown was connected with 
the commission firm of Evans-Snyder 


being retained for use in our herd. Buell at Fort Worth for more than thirty 
i A m years, and was at one time a buyer for 
While you are attending the National Hereford Congress Cassidy Commission Company. He op- 
eee ; : erated ranches in West Texas, New Mex- 
May 12 and 13, visit us. We would be pleased to have you. ico and Oklahoma, and lived in Fort 


Worth until 1931 when he moved to 


Brownacre Farms, Skiatook, Okla. He 
F oO R Ss A 5. E is survived by two sons, George H. Brown 
of Skiatook and Major Edward A. Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; and a daughter, Mrs. 
50 Bulls—14 to 18 months old. We also have some open Seth W. Holmes, Odessa, Texas, and ten 


heifers and several young cows with calves offered at this sie daprercenc 


Herefords Continue to Show 
Record Progress 


UREBRED Hereford breeders over 

the nation scored their greatest reg- 

istration increase on record during 
‘the first six months of the current fiscal 
year. 

Registration certificates were issued 
for a new record total of 292,372 White- 
faced calves during the six months, an 
increase of 50,000 over the total recorded 
during the first six months of the last 
fiscal year. The increase was 18,484 
above the 1951 increase over the previous 
period in 1950. 

As an indication of the progress and 
growth of the Hereford breed an all-time 
record of 2,377 registrations were issued 
from yy tence gee oe rh -— 
working day of the six-month period. 
GAIL @ TOM @ ELTOS With the marked increase during the 
first half of the fiscal year, a new world 
record for livestock registrations will 
oe _—_ - greg — the 

oks on the fiscal year next August. 

REG AN REG AN “Gnas eae ee cue: Registrations last year topped a half 
5 million, nearly two and a half times the 

OUR BEST total registrations of other major beef 


A N D HE S $ sc a excellent increase in registrations 


Buyers and Sellers during the last six months is another sig- 
: nificant sign of Hereford preference and 
STOCKERS and FEEDERS predominance in the beef cattle world,” 
LIVE gTOCK said Association President Roy R. Lar- 

MAIN OFFICE gent of Merkel, Texas. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA COMMISSION CQ The president also pointed out that the 
818 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. demand for purebred Herefords is still 
Phone—MArket 3536 and MArket 0500 FORT WORTH, TEXAS greater than the supply despite the rec- 


SPRINGFIELD, NEBRASKA Shirley Sales Service Satisfy ord increases in registered numbers. 
Phone 881 
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x Take care of feed bags. Hens aed 
The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; | wire to keep clean and smage mo 8 yi 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. and mice. 
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Sold my ranch on April 21st and now 
must sell all of my registered 
Herefords promptly. 


at private treaty 
339 COWS with 25 calves at side, others bred 


20 calves are by TR Zato Heir 28th. Cows are daughters and granddaughters of 
Real Domino 51st and Royal Belmont. Other cows from Harrisdale and George 
Nance herds. To be sold in units of not less than 25 cows with choice of one 
herd bull. 


10 BRED HEIFERS 


All bred to TR Zato Heir 28th and are daughters and granddaughters of Real 


Domino 5lst. To be sold as one unit. 








18 OPEN HEIFERS 


Sired by Master Real Domino, a son of the Register-of-Merit, Real Domino 51st. 


15 YEARLING BULLS 


Some good prospects in these. Will sell all or any part. 


3 PROVEN HERD SIRES 


% TR Zato Heir 28th (pictured), a three-year- 
old, proven sire by the Register-of-Merit TR 
Zato Heir. He is a truly top, young, proven 
sire. We have 20 calves by him to show his 


breeding ability. 


% Master Real Domino, four years old with 
size and smoothness, by the Register-of-Merit 
Real Domino 51st. We have over thirty bulls 
and heifers to show you his breeding ability. 


* % Royal Belmont—bred by Hubert Chandler 
and sired by Donald Domino 16th, he by 
Donald Domino. A number of the top breed- 
ing cows on our ranch are by this sire. 


CONTACT: 
"yoo MARKET S| THE AWALT RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS RHOME, TEXAS 


Phone: 
RAndolph 9238 22 MILES NORTH OF FORT WORTH 
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TOP INDIVIDUAL 


HCR HEIRSMAN 34d, pictured, is the 
newest member of our top bull bat- 
tery. These bulls are doing an out- 
standing job for us. 

fs, WHR Symbol 4th SD Elite Helmsman 
WHR Symbol 80th Flashy Royal 2d 
Greenhill Larry 22d WHR Version 17th 
Stan-De Cascade § U Royal Mixer 36th 


Visit us any time pe look to Stan-De to fill your needs. 


GTA nde Ran CH 


WATOVA, OKLA. on US 169, 7 mi. south of Nowata or 40 N.E. of Tulsa. 


F. E. Stanley, 105 North Boulder, Tulsa 3, Okla. x Bruce DeWitt. At the Ranch 
4 mi. West of Watova. % H. Dane Noe, Herdsman 

















112 BULLS ) 
ForSale | 


Big, Rugged Range Bulls of 
WHR and ae Domino 
bloodlin 


Inflation hasn't “hit these 
THEY ARE PRICED TO SELL 
~ ~ - Contact us at 

1834 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
or Call us at CHerry-7202 


Painter 
Herefords 























FEATHERWEIGHT ALUMINUM BULL LEAD 
HANDLE PRESSURE CAN’T BREAK ’EM 
THEY COULDN’T BE LIGHTER (44, OUNCES) 
BUY 'EM FOR *SIX DOLLARS ($6.00) 
USE ’EM FOR LIFE 


BRISENWAY SERVICE CO. 


BOX 4395 *WE PAY POSTAGE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Thirteen Herefords Added 
fo Register of Merit 


IVE bulls and eight females were 

added to the Register of Merit list 

just released by the American Here- 
ford Association. These were based on 
the points won by their get, including the 
1951-1952 show season just closed. The 
bulls must sire five or more winners and 
have a total of 100 or more points to be 
included in the Register of Merit list. 
The females must have two or more win- 
ners, with 25 or more points. The new 
additions to the list for the bulls are as 
follows: 

TR Zato Heir, with 189 points, owned 
by Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. 

Baca Duke 2nd, with 121 points, owned 
by A. H. Karpe’s Greenfield Hereford 
Ranch, Bakersfield, Calif. 

MW Larry Domino 83rd, with 119 
points, owned by Milky Way Hereford 
Ranch, Phoenix, Ariz. 

MW Larry Domino 133rd, with 116 
points, owned by Circle A Hereford Farm, 
Morris, Il 

HG Proud Mixer 579th, with 107 points, 
owned by Earl Guitar’s Grissom’s Here- 
ford Ranch, Abilene, Texas. 

The new additions to the list for the 
females are as follows: 

Lady Winifred 4th, with 45 points, 
owned by Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Ma- 
con, Mo. 

BHR Miss Super 8rd, with 41 points, 
also owned by the Bianchi Hereford 
Ranch. 

Miss J 34th, with 38 points, owned by 
Brookview Farms, Pine Grove, Ky. 

CK Kathleen 14th, with 37 points, 
owned by CK Ranch, Brookville, Kans. 

MW Miss Mixer 10th, with 36 points, 
owned by Milky Way Hereford Ranch. 

Miss John R., with 36 points, owned 
by Johnston and Johnston, Folsom, N. M., 
and Madisonville, Texas. 

HG Proud Amy 621st, with 31 points, 
owned by Ear! Guitar’s Grissom Hereford 
Ranch, Abilene, Texas. 

Rosie True, with 26 points, also owned 
by Earl Guitar. 


Hereford Transactions 


Flat Top Ranch, Walnut Springs, 
Texas, announces the recent sale of a son 
and two daughters of TT Proud Prince to 
E. R. O’Neal, Denfield, Ontario, Canada; 
a son of Flat Top Pride to W. G. Bere, 
Arva, Ontario, Canada; a son of TT 
Proud Prince to John M. Sanders, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada; five daugh- 
ters of TT Proud Prince to W. R. Golli- 
har, Whitney, Texas; and a two-year-old 
grandson of CR Chief Defender 15th to 
Reginald Atkinson, Mertzon, Texas. 

W. H. May, Wilson, Texas, reports the 
sale of 10 Hereford heifers to Porter & 
Parks, Floydada, Texas. 

Thirty-five Hereford heifers were 
transferred to Fulkerson Farms, Liberty, 
Mo., by Pronger Bros., Stratford, Texas. 

Fulkerson Farms, Liberty, Mo., are the 
new owners of nine Hereford heifers 
which were purchased from A. ©. Prong- 
er, Jr., Stratford, Texas. 

O. C. Peters, Dallas, Texas, reports the 
purchase of one Hereford bull, three 
cows and two heifers from Richard 
Owens, Wilmer, Texas. 

ae a J. H. Walker, Alice, Texas, 
transferred 11 Hereford heifers to T. B. 
Rushing, Marshville, N. C. 

From San Antonio, Texas, C. L. Brown- 
ing, Jr., reports the sale of a Hereford 
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bull, 48 cows and one heifer to Diamond 
B. Valley Farms, pg Texas. 

Diamond B. Valley Farms, San An- 
tonio, Texas, recently purchased 13 Here- 
ford heifers from Kallison’s Ranch, also 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

W. O. Culbertson & Sons, Dalhart, 
Texas, sold 13 Hereford bulls to Thomas 
Pounds, Cedarvale, N. M. 

Ten Hereford cows became the prop- 
erty. of Joe Jones, Dallas, Texas, pur- 
chased from Iva Goforth, also of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Jay B. Pumphrey, Old Glory, Texas, is 
the new owner of eight Hereford heifers, 
purchased from F. Jake Hess, McLean, 
Texas. 

Painter Hereford Ranches, Denver and 
Roggen, Colo., report the sale of a half 
interest in PHR Dandy Larry 24th, by 
Dandy Larry D 47th, to The Berrys Here- 
fords, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Lindsey Staley of Staley Hereford 
Ranch, Fullman, Wash., recently selected 
30 yearling heifers from Painter Here- 
ford Ranches, Denver and Roggen, Colo. 
These heifers are of Dandy Domino and 
WHR bloodlines. 

Seven bred heifers were purchased by 
B. F. Swan of Denver for his Swan Here- 
ford Ranch at Buffalo Creek, Colo., from 
Painter Hereford Ranch. They carried 
the service of Dandy Larry D 47th, a 
double bred Larry and one of Painter’s 
top breeding bulls. 


Oklahoma A. & M. Men Honored 


HREE Oklahoma men who have 

contributed much to the advance- 

ment of the livestock industry in the 
state recently joined other outstanding 
graduates of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of Oklahoma A. & M. College 
when their pictures were added to the 
“Hall of Fame.” 

Those being honored in the Hall of 
Fame, established in 1949 by A. E. Dar- 
low, head of the animal husbandry de- 
partment, were Carlton Corbin of Ada, 
Dr. L. E. Hawkins, Stillwater, and the 
late W. R. “Bill” Felton of Stillwater. 

Corbin, who graduated in 1929, oper- 
ates “Stoneybroke,” a 2,200-acre pure- 
bred Aberdeen-Angus ranch near Ada. 
He has been a teacher at Washington 
State College and a cattle salesman on 
the Oklahoma City market, before he de- 
voted full time to the ranch. 

Hawkins is vice-director for the Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment station, 
and a member of the class of 1925. He 
has been a county agricultural agent and 
was agricultural commissioner for the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing 1935-42. : 

Felton was assistant state supervisor 
of vocational agriculture from 1946 until 
his death in 1951. He was also a Here- 
ford breeder and a well-known show 
judge, and considered an expert in fitting 
livestock for show. He was a member of 
the class of 1931. 


Bryan County Hereford 
Association Sale 


SUMMARY 
....$18,625; ave. 

29 Females ... 20,530; avg. 

67 Head .. 39,155; avg... 
WENTY-three breeders were repre- 
sented in the sale held by the Bryan 
County Hereford Association at Du- 

rant, Okla., March 3 and the sale was 
one of the best ever held by the group. 
R. M. Hall, manager of McNatt Ranch, 
Greenville, Texas, judged the cattle be- 
fore the show. 








38 Bulls 
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Topping the sale at $1,400 was Miss 
Silver EVL ist, by Real Silver Domino 
301st, grand champion bull at the 1945 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
show, consigned by Ed V. Lancaster, Du- 
rant. Valley Ranch, Durant, was the 
buyer. 

C. Atkinson, Throckmorton, Texas, 
sold Miss Mixer 20th, a four year old 
Pes cag of Mixer Return 10th, to L. B. 

Abbott, Durant, for $1,300. 
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Topping the bulls at $1,250 was CR 
MacLarry 3rd by Larry Domino M 16th, 
consigned by Colvert Ranch, Mill Creek, 
— The buyer was C. C. Ross, Allen, 

a. 


The females sold readily, but at times 
the bulls ran into snags, and bidding be- 
came draggy. 

W. H. “Bill” 
auctioneer. 


Heldenbrand was the 











When tails are switching, livestock 
aren't eating to build weight or milk. 
An effective fly and parasite control 
program using John Bean livestock 
spraying equipment will help you 
solve this problem. There are John 
Bean sprayers and spray guns with 
the right capacity, and at the right 
price for your farm or ranch. Send 
for informative catalog today. 


Hill Machinery Co., Alice, Texas. 

Tom O'Connor, Jr., Victoria, Texas. 

- Lar sow Elliff, Aqua Dulce, Texas. 
Jauer, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Butt Dugat, Beeville, Texas. 

agri | — i Texes. 


Egg, 

a r ee Goliad, Tones. 

Jack Miller, Victoria, Texas. 

Bennett Ranch, La Salle, Texas. 
McFaddin Ranch Victoria, Texas. 

H. G. Gillmore, Bay City, Texas. 
Yoakum Gin & Feed Co., Yoakum, Texas. 
Zac Lentz Hdw. Co., Victoria, Texas. 
H. G. Johnson, Van Vieck, Texas. 
Louis Cornelius, ae Texas. 

Dan Braman. Victoria, Texas. 

A. Vern Crocker, Riviera, Texas. 

Dr. Hugo Auler, “Austin, ‘exas. 
Ballard Drug Co., Beeville, Texas. 

. F. Leyendecker, Lockhart, Texas. 
J. A. Hill, Alice, Texas. 

Dr. J. E. Bauers, Refugio, Texas. 
South Texas Rendering Co., Victoria, Texas. 
Hillcrest Farms, Austin, Texas. 

Albert York, Victoria, Texas. 

George Parr, San Diego, Texas 


P. O. Box 140 





ROUT LIVESTOCK PARASITES 
at Lowest Cost with 


jpre-BEAN 


LABOR-SAVING 
SPRAYERS 


Now it’s more important than ever to in- 
Bons milk production. You 


crease pr 
can do this at lower cost and with less 
leben and effort b livestock 
ites with a h sac 
sure sprayer and Bean ee 
pressure drives the spray ahariel rig : 
down to the hide where it’s more efiec- 
tive and lasts longer. Write for LIVE- 
STOCK Catalog that will show how you 
can win your war on livestock parasites, 
save money, and build profits. 


The following is an incomplete list of purchasers of Bean Power Sprayers 
from Central Texas Co., Victoria, Texas: 


C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo, Texas. 
Plymouth Oil Co., Sinton, ‘Texas. 
Jim , Victoria Texas 
Barrick Cottle Co. ‘amarillo, Texas. 
po of Victoria, Texas. 
Ira Heard, Refugio, Texas. 
uit com Dairy Herd Improvement Assn., 


Me. "Sarita K. East, Sarita, Texas. 

Kenedy Ranch, Sarita, Texas. 

Givens Parr, Alice, Texas. 

Louis €. Lay om Kingsville, = 
0. 


Alice, 


Hg — Bo one 
& 5 m. Cherokee, Texas 


a 
Dennis ro tg Victoria, Texas 


CENTRAL TEXAS CO. 


Harold M. Johnston 
Authorized Dealer, John Bean Mfg. Co. 
- VICTORIA, 


Stockmen of the Southwest who want the best prefer Bean Power Sprayers 


TEXAS Phone 3126 
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W. B. Hamilton Heads Texas- 
Oklahoma Hereford Breeders 


HE Texas-Oklahoma Hereford 

Breeders Association held its annual 

meeting in Wichita Falls April 15 
and elected W. B. Hamilton, ichita 
Falls, president and Moss Patterson, 
Springer, Okla., vice-president. Paul P. 
Colvert and George D. Keith are the re- 
tiring officers. arl Burch, with the 
W. H. Hammon Hereford Ranch, Wichita 
Falls, will succeed Max Carpenter with 
Hamilton’s T-Bone Ranch, as secretary 
and A. M. Miller, Wichita Falls, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Colvert and Keith were added to the 
directorate and all other directors were 
reelected. They are: Henry Arledge, 
Seymour; J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls; 
W. H. Hammon, Wichita Falls; Haskell 
A. Holloman, Frederick, Okla.; R. D. 
Payne, Waurika, Okla.; Lonnie Rooney, 
Wilson, Okla.; and Tom B. Medders, 
Wichita Falls. 

The association will hold its annual 
Hereford sale at Wichita Falls Novem- 
ber 29, which in addition to individual 
bulls and females will include pens of 
bulls and females. 


Smithdale’s Spotlight Hereford 
Heifer Sale 
201 Heifers $147,965; ave. $736 


LARGE crowd from a wide terri- 
tory was on hand for Smithdale’s 
Spotlight sale at Smithdale Here- 
ford Farms, Limestone, Tenn., April 14, 
attracted perhaps by the fact that it was 
an all-female sale in which the services 
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Retiring and new 
officers of the Tex- 
as - Oklahoma Here- 
ford Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Left to 
right, Paul Colvert, 
Wichita Falls, retir- 
ing president; cen- 
ter, Moss Patterson, 
Springer, Okla., new 
vice president; at 
the right is W. B. 
Hamilton, Wichita 
Falls, new president. 
Photo by Frank 
Reeves. 








of sons of HC Larry Domino 12th was 
featured. Most of the heifers sold bred 
to Hillcrest Larry 13th and Hillcrest 
Larry 35th, two of the top Larry Domino 
bulls of the breed. 

A daughter of WHR Super Symboi and 
bred to Hillerest Larry 13th topped the 
sale at $1,675, selling to H. F. Auman, 
Asbury, N. C. 

A granddaughter of Domino Lad C 
14th, bred to Hillcrest Larry 35th, sold 
to L. H. Shumate, Johnson City, Tenn., 
for $1,525. 

The third top was established on an- 
other granddaughter of Domino Lad C 
14th, bred to Hillcrest Larry 13th. She 
sold to P. L. K. Deaton, Statesville, N. C. 
for $1,500. 

The cattle were not especially fitted 
but were in excellent breeding condition 
and went to buyers from 10 states. 

Colonels G. H. Shaw, Walter Britten, 


A. W. Hamilton and Harry Hamilton 
were the auctioneers. 


Hutchens Elected President of 
Fort Worth Market Institute 


OUSTON P. HUTCHENS, livestock 
commission man, was elected presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth Livestock 

Market Institute at its annual meeting 
recently. C. L. Keen, Jr., is the retiring 
president. Charles W. Daggett and W. L. 
Joyce were named vice presidents. 

Four new directors were named: W. L. 
Pier, manager of the Fort Worth Stock- 
yards, Claude Marret and Roy Boswell, 
commission men. Dike Souder was named 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Odus Smith. 

Ted Gouldy was re-elected secretary- 
manager. 








HIS CALVES ARE OUTSTANDING 


STRAUS ROYAL DOMINO 7th 


By our Register-of-Merit Sire TT Royal Triumph. We 
now have several calves by the “7th” and are very 
pleased with their individuality. These calves prom- 
ise he will be another top sire, as have many of his 
half-brothers. We would be pleased to have you 
visit us and see his calves as well as the calves by 
his sire, TT Royal Triumph. 


Our Thanks 

To Dr. William P. Phillips. Greenville, Texas, for 
his purchase of 21 open heifers. Our best wishes 
go with these heifers and we sincerely hope they 
will be a top addition to his herd. 





David J. Straus ° 


Joe Straus, Jr. 


H. A. Fitzhugh, Mgr. 
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Cottle-King Horse, Colt Show | = 


HE tenth annual Cottle-King Horse 
and Colt Show held April 18-19 at 
Paducah, Texas, was one of the best 


shows ever held despite rain which fell 


before and during part of the contest. 
Mrs. Grace Jones Piper, secretary of 

the Cottle-King Livestock and Rodeo As- : 

sociation, Inc., reports that ranchers and 


horsemen attending the event were so 
glad to get the rain they paid little at- 


tention to what effect it had on the show. : 
S. D. Jernigan of Goldthwaite judged BROWNWO0D LIVEST 
the halter classes. The arena events and | %% 


performance classes were judged by Ed 


Heller of Dundee, Jerre Barnes of Elec- d 
tra and Sheriff John Stott of Matador. : ON OLD MAY ROAD 
In the halter division Poco Bay, owned ; # 
by Charles King of Wichita Falls, was 1:00 P. M. 
judged grand champion stallion of the | # 
show. keserve champion stallion was | # 
Squeaky, owned by Doyle Saul of Plain- | & RB ROW N WOOD TEX AS 
view. - : 
Fancy & ee by Nick nares ae, : . 
was nd champion mare of the show, | % 
and Daffodil, owned by Kirby Walters, : SELLING FIFTY HEAD 
Pampa, was reserve champion mare. E: P 4 
In the children’s flag rece tin Bate- © Featuring the get of Cuate AQHA 9190 (by Zantanon)—there will 
ity, ridi rawdad, too = : 3 
fivet sas, Geel d He Yom yes Guthrie, | © be 12 sons and daughters of Cuate in this sale, Little Jazz P-15,068, 
riding Jiggs, won, the boys" saddle horse = Fred Bailey P-743, Dogie Boy P-1725, Skipper, and Sinney P-14,108 
class. Juanelle War ilson of Dough- : . 
arin shite. Meg, oon the. givin’ Te (by Royal King P-2392 by King P-234). 
race. 


ti bse the perfermente sinnewe ee ge = LITTLE JAZZ SELLS; SINNEY SELLS; he is a proven cut- 
Reining Contest, Sunnybrook, ridden by | ting horse and has been judged Grand Champion in both Quar- 
om Austin of Guthrie. Junior cutting | # $ 
henna coutedh. i's Hendy, sates be Maas CE ter Horse and Palomino Stock Horse classes more than a dozen 
ion Josselet, Haskell. Senior reining horse | : times in the past three years. 
contest, White Man, ridden by Son Reed, | : 
La eae coir cut Elan by Elmo | _ ALSO 50 head of CUTTING, ROPING AND REINING geldings, 
Favor, owned by Dr. and Mrs. D. G. | © mares and colts sell. Here is your opportunity to buy that colt from 


Strole, Abilene. ® a triple registered Quarter Stud or a good Brood Mare in foal at 
Rancher Honored | your price. 


: h 3 ‘ ‘ bate 
OF ee “a a ee All horses in sale will be from ranches of Oral D. Morris, Sid- 
the Order of Daedalians at the or- ney, Texas; H. C. (Buck) Williams, Blanket, Texas; Whitesides 


anization’s annual meeting held at Kel- . . f ° f 
iy Air Force Base, San ¢ Besa dy April | @ Ranch, Sipe Springs, Texas; C. A. Ditmore, Cisco, Texas; C. S. 
11-12. «= Dudley, Comanche, Texas; Lucian Neal, Santa Anna, Texas; 


The Order of Daedalians is a patriotic | # and Ben Stelle Ranch 
and y ovipetd Setaesel, peng emai 9 rage Ee i 
posed of commissioned air force pilots o 
World War I. The organization has 500 WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneer 
members including 18 who live in Fort 
Worth, one of whom isy Watt W. Reyn- Catalogs ready about May Ist. For Catalogs Write: 


olds. 

Johnson has ranching interests in Palo | % . 
Pinto and Fannin counties. HC. Gack) Williams C. A. Ditmore, Oral D. Morris, 
Blanket, Texas ‘ Cisco, Texas Sidney, Texas 


CORRECTION 
I‘ AN article appearing in the April 











ner Fare a vom shen of BAI 
eef Cattle Researc' ransferred to 

Denver” an inadvertent statement showed FLORIDA PEERLESS Portable - Stationary 
A. L. Baker having been at one time in SAR rd ROLLER 


charge of the U. S. Range Livestock Ex- STOCKER CATTLE ; MILLS 
— s 





—— on 7 — — Mont. 
e statement shou ave read as fol- ill react quicker, i d fi i 
lows: Be sone Poe gey a 3 the — your good ‘grass ‘and make "more economical 
was in charge of the Iberia Livestock Ex- gains than any kind of cattle from any other 
periment Station at Jeanerette, La., and p< yoda phonon Mann Oe of profit ge way 
Assistant Superintendent of the U. S. thing you've seen. 
Range Livestock Experiment Station at Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
eam ags 4 Mont.” J. R. Quesenberry has GILBERT S. FORTUNE RO frenetic ong o ped nag so 
been in charge of the Miles City Station : Pk: i : 
since 1926. Livestock Order Buyer 

FREE LITERATURE — Gives full informa 


PRAIRIE ACRES - - - KISSIMMEE, FLA. capac 
Licensed and bonded for your protection. sites essay nec saree 
Office Phone KISSIMMEE 4201 Ex. 102 





Your Brand 
is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use 
unless it is recorded. All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


By THE CATTLEMAN’s Special Washington Correspondent 


Controllers Out on a Limb—Two of 
the saddest controllers in Washington to- 
day are Price Director Ellis Arnall and 
his boss, Roger L. Putnam, Economic 
Stabilizer, who are caught in the middle 
of the steel controversy. 

These two proponents of price controls 
are now aware that any semblance of 
price control has been destroyed by the 
President’s decision to grant an exces- 
sive wage increase to the steel workers. 

With this kind of political favoritism, 
it is obvious to well-informed members 
of Congress and other officials in gov- 
ernment that stabilization has been dealt 
a severe blow, from which it will not 
recover. 

The steel wage increase is of great 
concern to the cattlemen. Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan reports gross farm 
income over the past few years has re- 
mained at approximately the same level, 
while there has been a continuing drop 
in the per cent of net farm income. 

This is a direct result of ever-increas- 
ing costs of all the things the farmer 
has to buy. Another round of wage in- 
creases touched off by the steel case will 
be reflected i: even higher costs of all 
the goods and services the farmer must 
buy. There is little doubt that if the steel 
workers are granted the exorbitant pay 
increase which they demand, and which 
is favored by President Truman, other 


unions will demand and receive similar 
increases. 

Congressman Poage Ready to 
Drop Controls — Congressman W. R. 
Poage of Texas says, “As far as I can see 
the time has certainly come to remove all 
price controls on food; and as far as I 
can see controls should be removed on all 
other commodities.” Last year Congress- 
man Poage offered an amendment which, 
had it been adopted, would have provided 
the autematic decontrol of any commod- 
ity when the market price consistently 
stayed below the ceiling price. 


Price Ceilings to Be Lifted on Fats 
and Oils—Ellis Arnall, Price Stabilizer, 
has announced that the OPS is prepared 
to immediately suspend the ceilings on 
cattle hides, kips and calf skins, edible 
fats and inedible tallow and grease. 

OPS has prepared actions to suspend 
ceilings on these items in answer to a 
Congressional demand headed by Sena- 
tor Maybank of South Carolina that the 
OPS work out a formula to lift price 
controls on commodities which continue 
to sell at prices substantially below offi- 
cial price ceilings. OPS is counting heav- 
ily on its decontrol formula to win ap- 
proval in Congress to extend price ceil- 
ings another year. Government stabiliz- 
ers have also passed the word to their 
key personnel to do everything possible 


May 


between now and election to make con- 
trols easy on business and industry. 

Whether or not price controls will be 
continued is one of the most debated sub- 
jects in Washington right now. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
has not yet commenced hearings, and no 

ositive action is expected in either the 

ouse or the Senate on bills extending 
economic controls until the steel issue is 
settled. 

Meanwhile, farm and other organiza- 
tions continue to blast controls and to 
urge their removal. A typical example 
is a letter recently sent by a Western 
association to all members of Congress 
attaching an advertisement by Safeway 
Stores, Inc., exposing various practices 
of OPS which are harmful to consumers 
and which add to the cost of goods. 

The Safeway ad showed that the OPS 
district office in Helena, Montana, has 
an annual pay roll to its employees in 
excess of $246,000 per year. This is a 
terrific waste of government funds. Con- 
gressmen were advised that the several 
thousand employees in the price control 
agency could better serve the nation if 
their labor was put to productive use in 
creating more goods. 


Senator Kerr Favors Parity Bill for 
Cattle—Senator Robert Kerr of Okla- 
homa, who would like to be President, 
testified recently in favor of his bill, 
S. 2992, which would require ng gel 
prices at 100 per cent of parity for a 
long list of agricultural products includ- 
ing beef cattle, hogs, wool, whole milk, 
butterfat, wheat, corn, cotton, and many 
other commodities. The Senator appar- 
ently feels that free enterprise is not 
sufficient to safeguard the interests of 
the cattlemen and the farmers. Repre- 








Mr. V-8 44th—ABBA No. 34439—One of the bulls out 
of 1947 calf crop. Picture taken at 18 months of age. 


REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
CATTLE FOR SALE 


ond ith 


For the first time in history a 
hackamore reinsman has revealed 
the ‘secrets of his trade in written 
form. Now every horseman con 
learn the most intricate details of 
training with the Spanish hacka- 
more! HACKAMORE REINSMAN is 
truly o momentous FIRST! 


This book is the most complete 
menuol on horse training ever 
published; there's nothing left to 
guesswork or imagination. Author 
worked together to 





without. 








HOWARD C. PARKER, Mgr. 


Ranch located 22 miles S. E. Center, Texas, on State Hwy. No. 87 
Office Parker Motor Co., Center 


Please send 


| Name 


| city 











moke this book equally valuable 
for experienced trainers and se- 
rious amateurs. Ed Connell is one 
of the few remaining hackamore experts, and is the first to pass 
his knowledge on to the world. His methods of handling the reins 
apply to snaffle bit training as well as the hackamore. HACKAMORE 
REINSMAN is a book the serious horse trainer cannot afford to be 


More than fifty precise illustrations by Randy Steffen. 
Price $3.50 * ORDER TODAY * EDITION LIMITED 


er rr rs sr es ee ce ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| To THE CATTLEMAN Book Dept. 
410 E. Weatherford St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


| Enclose cash, check or money order 


or 
~eenkePOO 80 B000% seers, 
on 


copies of HACKAMORE REINSMAN to 
Address 


State 
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ENTRAL TEXAS SHORTHORN SALE 


STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS 
WED., 


MAY 2ist, 1:00 P. M. 
Selling 


61 HEAD 


male at the 1952 sale. Three cows sell mated § H 0 R THO R NS 
to him and two daughters sired by him. ‘ 


21 BULLS, 14 COWS, 17 BRED HEIFERS, 9 OPEN HEIFERS 


Prince Peter Mason—Reserve ehampion 
Fort Worth, champion Houston and San 
Antonio 1951. Two cows sell mated to him 
and one calf at foot sired by him. 


Golden Oak Leader 25th—Champion sale bull 
1949 Fort Worth sale. Sire of top selling fe- 


Featuring the get of the following sires: Prince Peter * Edellyn 
Royal Leader 14th * Prince Peter Albert * Golden Oak Leader 
28th * Golden Oak Prince 30th * Golden Oak Leader 37th 
Hallwood’s Comanche 12th * Goldfinder’s Pride * Prince Peter 
Dale * Broadhooks Success * Prince Peter Manley * Marellbar 
Landmark °* Prince Peter Fmblem 4th * Hallwood’s Command 
13th * Golden Oak Prince 7th * Klaymore Legend * Golden Oak 
Leader 25th * Prince Peter Choice * Prince Uprising *° Golden 
Oak Leader 24th * Prince Peter Lord. 


The bred cows and heifers are carrying services to a battery of 
16 young, promising herd sires as follows: Prince Peter Albert 
Edellyn Royal Leader 118th * Prince Peter Mason * Golden Oak 
Leader 37th * Len Del Mercury * Golden Oak Leader 74th 
Marathon’s Goldbar * Prince Peter Manley * Goldfinder’s Pride 
Golden Oak Leader 25th * Hickories Ransom * Golden Oak 
Leader 64th * Prince Peter Brilliant * Klaymore Legend * Golden 
Oak Prince 49th * Ark Lea Upright 5th. - 


Consignors 


De Leon, Texas 
Desdemona, Texas 
Desdemona, Texas 

Duke, Oklahoma 
Tyler, Texas 

Ec Leon, Texas 

De Leon, Texas 

De Leon, Texas 

J. S. Flowers 


C. M. Caraway & Sons 
B. O. Koonce 

Z. L. Koonce 

Hubert Biasingame 
Deward C. Jones 

E. F. Joiner 

J. Doss Miller 
Rodney Spencer 


Oglesby, Texas 
Moody, Texas 
Comanche, Texas 


Carl L. Duke ...... 

C. H. May 

Bruce Lane . 

Felix Shaffet 

James Milton Caraway 


Meridian, Texas 

De Leon, Texas 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
Duke, Oklahoma 


Desdemona, Texas 


Johnson Farms .... 

Spraggins Brothers 

Mrs. W. N. Koonce 
.Hico, Texas 


A brief summary, record of performance, of some of the younger sires: Golden Oak Leader 28th, 
sire of the champion sale bull 1952 Fort Worth sale, selling one of his sons and three daughters; 
Prince Peter Albert, winner of many championship prizes, selling two sons and one daughter; Golden 
Oak Leader 25th, champion sale bull 1949 Fort Worth sale, sire of top selling female 1952 Fort 
Worth sale, selling two daughters; Goldfinder’s Pride, champion Great Falls, Montana, 1949, selling 


two sons; Prince Peter Mason, reserve champion Fort Worth, ch 


Texas, 1951, selling one daughter. 


The blood of Prince Peter and Edellyn Royal Leader 14th is 
predominant in this sale. Prince Peter’s blood is carried on 
through two sons, seven grandsons, three great-grandsons, four 
daughters, ten granddaughters and two great-granddaughters. 
Edellyn Royal Leader 14th’s blood is carried on through one 
son, four grandsons, two daughters and ten granddaughters. 


ii Houst and San Antonio, 





The sale will again be sponsored by Comanche County Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association—Z. L. Koonce, President; A. H. 
Caraway, Secretary. The sale committee consists of Z. L. Koonce, 
Desdemona; Bill Lane, Gustine; E. D. Mahan, De Leon, and 
J. B. Cooper, Blanket. Tom W. Bridges, Henderson, Texas, has 
been selected to judge the sale cattle. The cattle will be placed 
for sale order at 9:00 a. m., City Park Sele Pavilion. C. D. 
Swaffar, Auctioneer. 


For catalog, write: A. H. Caraway, Sale Manager, De Leon, Texas 
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sentatives of the cattle industry have 
frequently stated in Washington that 
they do not want to be a party to any 
government powers that support prices 
on the one hand, or control them on the 
other. 

Railroads Given Big Freight Rate 
Boost—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted the 12th freight rate 
increase to the railroads since 1945. The 
latest increase will add about 678 mil- 
lion dollars a year to transportation 
charges. It will add to the cost of every- 
thing that the cattlemen and the farmers 
buy, but nobody seems to be steamed up 
about it, according to Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota. Senator Aiken of Ver- 
mont notes that the farmers don’t have 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
working for their interests such as the 
railroads have working for them. 


Brahmans Average $1588 ai 
RECORD average price of $1,588 
was paid at the Imperial National 
Brahman sale, held in Bartow, 

Fla., March 22. It was the first nationally 
sponsored Brahman sale ever held. 

Twenty-eight head sold for $45,225. 
Twelve females sold for an average of 
$1,712.50 and sixteen bulls sold for an 
average of $1,542.10. 

The most active buyer in the sale was 
Alcide Dominique of Circle D. Ranch, 
LeBeau, La., who was also a consignor. 
Dominique bought the highest price fe- 
male JTG. Miss Resoto Manso 127, con- 
signed by J. T. Garrett of Danbury, 
Texas, for which he paid $3,500. He also 
bought the second highest priced bull 
JDH Mason Resoto Manso, from J. D. 
Hudgins Ranch of Hungerford, Texas, 


for $3,500. 
REGISTERED TWO-YEAR-OLD iene anh ale pan 
a bull and heifer consigned by Burke 


Brothers of Corsicana, Texas, for $2,200 


and $1,700, respectively. His total pur- 
chases amounted to $10,900. 
- : 1st ADS Emperor, Jr., 8th, from A 


Duda & Sons Ranch at Cocoa, Fla., was 


B the highest priced bull of the sale, bring- 
ing $3,850 from M. Caruso of Sarasota, 
Fla. Duda’s ADS Queen de Manso 510, 


sold for $3,100 to the U. - Sugar Corpo- 
ration at Clewiston, Florida. 

Come and see them. Lady Largo Emperor 1st, consigned by 
H. O. Partin & Sons, Kissimmee, Fla., 
sold for $2,500 to Clyde Keys, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Florida King Imperator, con- 


signed by W. H. Stuart of Bartow, Fla., 
sold for $2,300 to M. Caruso; and Echo’s 
Queen 126, consigned by Eugene Griffin 


& Sons, Bartow, sold for $2,000 to Clyde 
BANDERA,TEXAS Keys. ; 


Western farmers and ranchers have 
boosted their total meat output by over 
a third in the past 25 years. Researchers 
SHORTHORNS of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

S H O R T H Oo R N S and 12 Western State oe _ 

. 4 tions say two practices cattlemen have 

H . ry Herd of Good Ones , ‘ adopted have been mainly responsible 
gered y bgt Pe mel = That — superior range qual- for the gains. First, cattlemen over a 
dh. : , ities. They will add milkin period of years have cut down the pro- 

the ground by this bull and they bility y h g portion of 2, 3, and 4 year old steers 
are proving him to be a real herd ablity, welg t and beef con- in their herds and made a proportionate 
OR et ae ee ee formation to your herd, too. increase in breeding stock and younger 

. * oa aa i? te animals. Second, they have increased 

mor vr » wi gamma heifers, SCOFIELD RANCH the proportion of calves born and raised 

P . AUSTIN, TEXAS to a marketable age from an average 

Srcng: of 70 per 100 cows to about 80 per 100 


Carley B. Barker and Benton J. DOSS MILLER cows. 


MOSHEIM, TEXAS DE LEON, TEXAS Care at calving time will result in a 
better calf crop. 
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| pe 
NGUS 


“SATURDAY, 
AUSTIN 


‘ 


BANDOLIER KEILLOR 7th 
SELLS 
AS 
LOT 1 BULL 








Aberdeen-Angus breeders and their friends are 
cordially invited to be with us at Keillor Ranch on 
June 7th. Come early and look them over good. 
Lunch will be served at 12 noon and the sale will 
start at 1 p. m. 


Keillor Ranch located 10 miles north of Austin, 
Texas, on the Pflugerville Road. 


Write or Call for 
Hotel Reservations. 


Headquarters, 
Austin Hotel, 
Austin, Texas 


AUSTIN 





SALE 


JUNE 7th 
TEXAS 


TOP BULLS SELL: 
2 SUNBEAM BRED BULLS 
2 BANDOLIER BRED BULLS 


OPEN HEIFERS— i. 
Families: Miss Burgess, Georgina, Zara, 7 
Erica, Queen Mother, McHenry, Barbara, ~ 
Blackeaps, Juana Ericas. ; 


BRED HEIFERS—BRED TO: 


PRINCE PEER 5th OF DEN-MOR 


Son of Prince Peer of Angus Valley 


BAR EVER PRINCE 


Son of Ever Prince of Sunbeam 


COWS with 
CALVES at Side 


We Think You Will Like This Offering} 
of Cattle 


Ray Sims ¢@ Auctioneers © Bill Hagel 








TEXAS LUTHER” 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS "% sccozs""™ 


8-year experiment 
shows Angus calves 


WEIGH MORE AT WEANING 

















Outline of bull traced from photograph. 


Herd Sires At the 1951 American Royal Carlot Feeder Show 


MASTER PRINCE 2d Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1951 


by Prince Sunbeam 29th “Second piece in the Angus class went to 20 


i head of steers bred and shown by Claussen Angus 
MASTER 4th OF ESSAR Ny Ranch, Russell, Kansas, with the third place spot 
by Master Page H taken by the entries of Fred M. Shaffer, Russell, 

Kansas.”” The Claussen calves were “third place 
over all breeds in carlot feeders.” Both these lots 


PRINCE SUNBEAM 401st i were sired by Beefmaker Bulls. 


by Prince Sunbeam 100th 


Visitors always welcome |i} C. E. REED Angus averaged 66 Ibs. more 
Tem Shek, Owner 4114 E. Central Ave. Wichita 6, Kans. than calves of other breed 


Dr. Paul Keesee, r. R 4 
Ms Phone 68313 — Farm 53868 In 8 continuous years of comparison by a 

leading state university between two 

major beef breeds involving 374 calves 
. . « ANGUS purebred calves outweighed 
Our Thanks and Best Wishes to purebred calves of the other breed by 66 
lbs. average at weaning time. Since all 

calves were fed and handled the same, 


DR. JOE Jj. PATE this accurate experiment i 


calves grow faster! Be ah Buy 











J BAR A FARMS 


Eileenmere Center of The Southwest 


Using Homeplace Eileenmere 45th ‘ 
and. Homeplace Eileenmere 96th DUBLIN, TEXAS Blacks! Wean bigger calves! 


For his recent purchase of five heif- 
DR. J. B. RENEAU, JR. ers, a BALLINDALLOCH JILT, 


MUNDAY, TEXAS WITCH of ENDOR, JUANA ERICA, 


Aberdeen-Angus * Ass'n 
Chicago 9, Illinois 














BURGESS. Selected from our herd as 
: ae ere dati q 
Gree! aid a F foundation cows. Aberdeen-Angus 
CHANDLER’S ANGUS FARMS bape eae aa tees 
NOCONA, TEXAS * 

















oe Mores ote WEB See UL) : Registered Aberdeen- Angus “Repeaters” and “Chimeras” — 


Our herd sire: Prince Sunbeam 149 You are invited to inspect our show herd 
by Black Prince of Sunbeam at the shows and to visit the farm when- 


Visitors Welcome ever possible. 
We breed our show cattle and show our 


Tinney’s Angus Farm breeding cattle. 
DENTON, TEXAS Seed Stock Always for Sale 


C@r= JAS. B. HOLLINGER 


e 
Dr ond Mn 
William M. Bailey TYLER, TEXAS 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Popular Bloodlines. Desirable Quality. 
Attractive Prices. 
The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; CAPPS RANCH 

five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 


The Aberdeen-Angus Journal 
ss Home of the f “R Eg 






































1500 pure bred Angus steer and heifer calves for 


sale for October delivery, average weights 425 LEWIS AND GOWDY 
pounds at delivery date. ee 














1968 
Lokwood-Riceland-Rampy 
Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 
5 Bulls * 995; avg. 
71 Females - . 35,095; avg. 
76 Head ‘ 36,090; avg. 
OPPING the Lokwood-Riceland- 
Rampy Angus sale held April 2 in 
San Angelo, Texas, was Edwin of 
Wheatland 16, a seven-year-old daughter 
of Revolution of Wheatland 61. This good 
Edwina Erica, with a heifer calf at side, 
sold to Daniels Angus ‘Farm, Fairfield, 
Texas, for $1,650. 

Selling for $1,600, the second top price 
of the sale, was Winsome of Paris, a 
six-year-old Witch of Endor with heifer 
calf at side. This double-bred Prizemere 
32nd female sold to J. V. Hampton, owner 
of Sondra-Lin Stock Farm, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Pride Eric’s Barbara 5, a four-year-old 
McHenry Barbara by Ravenswood Pride 
Eric, sold with a heifer calf at side to 
Jess Alford, Paris, Texas, for $1,225. The 
three top selling animals were all from 
the Riceland Farms herd. 

A Pride of Aberdeen granddaughter 
of Eileenmere 85th from Lokwood Farm 
went to H. H. Engleking, Premont, 
Texas, on a bid of $900. 

The five bulls were all from the Lok- 
wood. Farm. All of the cattle were of- 
fered in ordinary range condition. 

Walter Britten and Don Estes were the 
auctioneers. 


Black Gold Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 
5 Bulls ...$ 3,750; avg. 
58 Females 46,285; avg. 
63 Head 50,035; avg. 
HE annual production sale of Black 
Gold Angus Farms, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin Simpson, was held 
April 5 at the farm near Robert Lee, 
Texas. 

Top selling lot of the sale was a good 
headed, stylish Ballindalloch Georgian 
granddaughter of Quality Prince of Sun- 
beam with a heifer calf at side by Home- 
place Eileenmere 999th 5th. This out- 
standing pair went to Tom _ Daniels, 
Austin, Texas, on a bid of $3,225. 

Contesting for top money with a sell- 
ing price of $3,150 was Witch Princess 
G. A. S. 3rd, a Witch of Endor daughter 
of Prince Sunbeam 314th. She sold to 
Daniels Angus Farm, Fairfield, Texas, 
carrying the service of Envious 8ardolier 
3rd, the 1949 International Junidr Cham- 
pion and the 1950 Grand Champion of the 
National Western Livestock Show. 

Sol Kelly, Sonora, Texas, paid $1,675 
for Miss Ballindalloch of Alford, a June, 
1950 daughter of Alford’s Quality Prince 
and Triple A Ranch, Jonesburg, Mo., bid 
$1,275 to get Blocky Blackcap H. 38rd, a 
Lantz Blackcap daughter of McHenry 
Barbara S. 7th. 

Topping the bull offering at $1,150 
was Black Gold Prince 33rd, a Septem- 
ber, 1950 son of Prince Sunbeam 334th. 
This good prospective herd sire went to 
O’Neil Rockey, Muleshoe, Texas. 

Sol Kelly, one of the heaviest buyers of 
the sale, paid $700 for Black Gold Bard- 
olier 3rd, a November, 1950 son of Erica’s 
Bardolier. 

Bill Hagel was the auctioneer. 








Your Brand 
is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use 
unless it is recorded. 


Fhe Cartleman 





Prince 15th of Essar and Prince 
45th of Essar herd sires. We have 
some young bulls and some cows 
for sale at private treaty. Come 
to the Angus field day May 24 
at the Cedar Hill Ranch, Cedar 
Hill, Texas, and see some of our 
bulls. 


Prince 45th of Essar 


7 Miles East of Ennis, Texas, on Highway 34, Phone 709-J-1 


Harry B. Burden, Arvel L. Baker 
Manager Herdsman 


Registered civadd Coes Ab crdoi 














Deut forget 
The San Angelo Sale 
JUNE 4th 


We Are Consigning 2 Range Bulls 


Our °52 calf crop, sired by Prince Evascus, is looking 
very promising. 


We have had rain and the grass is getting green. 


Visitors Always Welcome 











We’ve heard that one good breed- 
ing bull will “make” you in the 
cattle business. We’re counting on 
Homeplace Eileenmere 62nd to do 
this for us. 


Farms located 3 and 6 miles west of Estelline on State Hwy. 86 


ESTELLINE, TEXAS 
Cc. A. RAPP & SON Phone 2631 











All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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Prince Oldfield of Ferndale 
We now have his 


calves to show 
you... 


The calves by our triple 
champion, owned jointly 
with A. C. Luther, are on 
the ground. Come by and 
see them. 


RANGE BULLS 
FOR SALE 


.-» A number of range bulls of 
git service age to show you. 


Mail 
Address: 
© Saginaw, 
Kegisletedl and Commetcial Texas 


BAyh: ‘ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Loca 


TED S$ MILES NORTH OF FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, 2 MILES EAST OF SAGINAW 


ANGUS FOR SALE 


We now offer top quality bulls of serviceable 








age and a number of excellent young females. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Harold Reynolds, Manager 
Leeated 2 Miles South of Arlington, Texas 














HERD SIRES 


RAONA’S PRINCE ERIC by Prince Eric of Sunbeam 
PRINCE SUNBEAM 454th by Prince Sunbeam 29th 


Phones ee 592 MEMPHIS OT EKA 














All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 





Wichita Mountain Area 
Aberdeen-Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 

41 Bulls $13,730; avg. 

35 Females 15,150; avg. 

76 Head 28,880; ave. 

HE Wichita Mountain Area held 

their first annual Aberdeen-Angus 

Sale at Lawton, Oklahoma, on Mon- 
day, April 14, with the offering includ- 
ing mainly range bulls and females in 
pasture condition. 

‘The top bull was consigned by Ted 
Lynch, Apache, Okla., and he sold to Dr. 
W. E. Crump, Wichita Falls, Texas, at 
$1,000. Second top bull was consigned 
by Richard Fowler, Ninnckah, Okla., and 
he sold to Elton Hay and Son, Duncan, 
Okla., for $950. 

The top female was paeehnene by Clar- 
ence Burch, Ravia, Okla., for $925, and 
she was consigned by George Adams, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Second top female 
was consigned by Walter Oler, Watonga, 
Okla., and she sold to Dr. W. E. Crump 
for $775. 

C. D. “Pete” Swaffar and Guy Shull 
were the auctioneers. 


C. L. Gunter Elected President 
Swisher County Angus Assn. 


L. GUNTER of Silverton was 

e elected president of the Swisher 

* County Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion at a meeting of the organization in 
Tulia April 15. 

A. C, Alexander, also of Silverton, was 
elected vice-president, and Clyde Wilkins 
of Tulia was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Clyde R. Bradford of Happy was re- 
elected publicity director. 

Directors of the Association are Victor 
L. Harman, Happy; Roy Pyeatt, Naza- 
reth; Norman McAnelly, Tulia; I. H. Tur- 
ney, Tulia; F. W. Caruth, Tulia; B. O. 
Abrams, Tulia; and Mrs. Frank Dorris, 
Happy. : 

A sales committee for the Texas Ab- 
erdeen-Angus Association sale to be held 
in Amarillo Sept. 25 was appointed. 
Those serving are Bradford, chairman; 
Richard M. Buckles, Stratford, and Clif- 
ford Farmer, Memphis. 


Angus Association Crowded 
In Present Quarters 


N VIEW of the rapid growth of the 

purebred Aberdeen-Angus business 

and the contemplated need for more 
adequate office space in the future, di- 
rectors of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association have approved a 
plan which may lead to a new permanent 
home for the registry offices. 

Ground work for this far-sighted plan- 
ning program by the national board of 
directors and its building fund committee 
will be a detailed survey of the projected 
needs of the association in the way of 
office space. Complete information re- 
garding suitable sites for a new perma- 
nent home office also will be assembled. 

In taking this action, the directors 
pointed out that the present Chicago 
offices of the association have been ex- 
panded twice since April 1949. Each ex- 
pansion has doubled former office space. 
Breeders recall that in April 1949 the 
association took over the former offices 
of the Percheron Horse Association in 
the Union Stock Yards. Rapid growth of 
the Aberdeen-Angus business and the 
mounting registry and transfer work 
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made it necessary to find additional of- 
fice facilities in 1951. This was achieved 
by connecting with a stairway the old 
office on the second floor of the pure- 
bred record building and the first floor 
offices, occupying the space vacated by 
the Illinois State Employment Service. 
This space again almost doubled the 
working area of the national association. 
It meant that in less than three years 
the office space had been increased al- 
most four times its original space. 

Evidence of the growth of the breed 
during the past decade is noted in the 
advance in registrations, transfers and 
new breeder-members. There were 503,- 
390 Aberdeen-Angus registered during 
the past five years, 1947 through 1951, 
as compared with 286,918 in the five- 
year period of 1942 through 1946. The 
past five years show a remarkable 75.44 
per cent increase in registrations over 
the previous five-year period. Transfers 
for 1947 through 1951 were 433,663 as 
compared with 1942 through 1946 when 
they totaled 251,203. This represents a 
gain of 72.63 per cent. New breeder- 
members numbered 10,748 during the 
past five years as compared with 6,994 
during the previous five years or a gain 
of 53.81 per cent. The association em- 
ploys around 160 people to handle this 
work. 


Aberdeen-Angus Transactions 


Marvin B. Simpson, Robert Lee, Texas, 
sold four bulls to Vernon B. Cox, Sweet- 
water, Texas, and a bull to H. C. Varna- 
dore, Mena, Ark. 

M. L. Priest, Non, Okla., purchased 17 
cows from Mrs. Ben F. Harrison, Holden- 
ville, Okla. 


Frank Crawford, Hickory, Okla., sold 
Texas, two cows and a bull to D. W. 
Grigsby, Nocona, Texas, and a bull to 
six cows and two bulls to W. H. Under- 
hill, also of Hickory. 

S. W. Wilkins of Peotone, Ill., sold 11 
cows and a bull to W. H. McKenzie, Paw- 
huska, Okla. 

Sunny Dale Ranch of Davis, Okla., 
sold two cows and a bull to B. F. Mitchus- 
son, Fitzhugh, Okia. 

W. E. Roane, Valley View, Texas, sold 
six cows to C. M. Tuton, Collinsville, 
M. E. Veazey, Van Alstyne, Texas. 

Jack Canning, Eden, Texas, sold nine 
cows to E. H. Chandler, Ozona, Texas. 

Six bulls were sold to Jack Allison, 
Fort Stockton, Texas, by Katherine Ful- 
lerton Moore, Miami, Okla. 

Morgan and Lemley of San Angelo, 
Texas, purchased seven bulls from J. E. 
Henderson, Eden, Texas. 

James C. Tucker, Marble Falls, Texas, 
sold four bulls to J. Walker Haymore, 
San Antonio, Texas, two bulls to Donald 
Duncan, Burnet, Texas, and a bull to 
Campbell Ranch Co., Lampasas, Texas. 

Carmen Calleja, San Antonio, Texas, 
sold ten cows and two bulls to Milton 
Uecker, San Antonio, and a cow to A. J. 
Sowell, also of San Antonio. 

G. Russell John of Lawton, Okla., pur- 
chased ten cows from Lyman L. John, 
Lawton. 

Ten cows were sold to O. E. Manning, 
Pawnee, Okla., by H. G. Eshelman, Sedg- 
wick, Kans. 

A. M. Wilkins, Henderson, Texas, sold 
three cows to Bailey E. Smith, Hender- 
son, and a cow to Emory L. Wright, 
Yantis, Texas. 

Four cows were sold to George N. 
Lyda, Marble Falls, Texas, by R. M. 
Burnam, Marble Falls, Texas. 
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Registered Aberdeen-Angus 
* 





It is with mingled feelings that we announce a change in loca- 
tion. We have sold our Marble Falls, Texas, Ranch and pur- 
chased a farm 15 miles from Austin on the Bastrop Highway, 
where we will build our future home. While we regret leaving 
our very fine Burnet County neighbors, we had been looking 
for an irrigated farm for several months, and we feel fortunate 
to have located one close to the delightful city of Austin, 
Texas. We will now be equipped to grow the grain and grasses 
necessary fo the feeding and fitting of quality animals. 


We shall continue in our Aberdeen-Angus cattle breeding 
business. It will be several months before our house and 
barns are finished and our irrigation system completed on 
our new farm, and in the meantime we shall operate from 
the Cecil Ruby Ranch located six miles west of Buda, Texas, 
on Farm Road No. 967, which we were fortunate enough to 
lease. We will continue to have young breeding stock (reg- 
istered) for sale. 


James C. Tucker & Sons, owners 


BUDA, TEXAS 
Telephone 35 
Visitors Are Always Welcome 














RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS | ife COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
To Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 
E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 
Dallas, Texas 








Telephone RA-4147 2105 North Akard 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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* BLACK PEER OF LAKEVIEW 
* MASTERMERE 


TWO outstanding bulls are 
being used on our females" 


Outstanding breeding son of Prince Sunbeam 105th. 
Great breeding son of Eileenmere 487th and out of the same dam 


as International Champion Master Prince of Sunbeam. 


*Our cow herd is composed of females of popular 
families from leading herds across the nation. 


FOR SALE- 


PAL ALIA I, 


d and 1 females of all ages. 





Herd sire prospects, oy bulls cand 


gi 


1 are in 





The istered cattle a 
good fi 
os 4 miles east on OK-20). 


ond B 
Our form is | locoted 20 miles northeast of Tulsa (16 miles north on OK-11 











R. B. WARREN, JR., Owner . 
BOB TREAT, Foreman... 


LAKE VIEW FARMS, TULSA, OKLA. 


. - National Bank of Tulsa ii 
(Ranch Phone R-32 - Skiatook, Oklahoma) 











5. V. HAMPTON, 
Owner and Mgr. 


2620 Stadium Dr., Fort Worth 4, Texus 





ANGUS FOR SALE 


Bulls and Females 


We now have an excellent group of 24 yearling heifers for 
sale. These females are of the following families: Black- 
cap Empress, Prides, Ericas, Elbas and Queen Mothers. 
Also for sale at this time are 25 top range bulls ready for 


heavy service, and a number of younger bulls. 


These cattle may be seen at the farm. 


SONDRA-LIN STOCK FARM 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


@ At the farm: Wid Crawford, Asst. Mgr. 


Phone WI-2723 
or NO-5453 











Navajo Rugs - Saddle Blankets 


DIRECT FROM 
NAVAJO 
RESERVATION 
Every blanket guar- 
anteed to be strictly 
band-made from pure 
virgin wool. Single 
saddles about 30 x 30 
$7.00 — Doubles about 
30 x 60 $14.00, plus 
postage. Brightly col- 
ored stripes, no two 

alike. 


J. B. STILES 


Castle Butte Trading Post, Box 873, Winslow, Ariz. 





BUYS AND SELLS 


CATTLE and LAND 
ON COMMISSION 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle Our Specialty 
Seymour, Texas - - = = + «© Phone 127 
Benjamin, Texas - - - ~- - - = Phone 34 
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Angus Show Classifications 
For 1953 Summer Shows 


IVE changes in the show classifica- 
tion for Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
cattle are announced by Frank Rich- 
ards, secretary of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association. These 
changes will not become effective until 
the summer shows next year. Starting 
with the 1953 summer shows, both the 
five-bull group and the produce of dam 
classes will be eliminated. The three-bull 
group will be changed to three bulls, any 
age, owned by the exhibitor. Two-year- 
old heifers will be those calved between 
May 1 and August 31, 1951, and senior 
yearling heifers wil) be those calved be- 
tween September i and December 31, 
1951. Listed below are the 33 classes: 
1. Two-year-old bulls calved between May 1, 
and April 30, 1951. 
. Senior yearling buils ealved between May 1 
and December 31, 1951. 
8. Junior yearling bulls calved between January 
1 and April 30, 1952. 
. Summer yearling _— calved between May 1 
and August 31, 1952 
. Senior bull calves calved between September 1 
and December 31, 1952. 
. Junior bull calves calved after January 1, 1953. 
. Summer junior bulls calved after April 1, 1953 
(at shows after January 1, 1954). 
. Senior champion bull. 
. Reserve senior champion buil. 
. Junior champion bull. 
. Reserve junior champion bull. 
. Grand champion bull. 
. Reserve grand ch i bull (ch i and 
reserve champions competing). 
. Three bulls, any age, owned by exhibitor. 
. Two bulls, any age, bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor. 
. Two-year-old heifers calved between May 1 
and August 31, 1951. 
. Senior yearling heifers ove between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 31, 
. Junior yearling heifers cited “between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 30, 1952. 
. Summer yearling heifers calved between May 
1 and August 31, 1952 
. Senior heifer calves calved between September 
1 and December 31, 1952. 
. Junior heifer calves calved after January 1, 
1953. 


1950 





. Summer junior heifers calved after “niet hh 
1953 (at shows after January 1, 1954 

. Senior champion female. 

. Reserve senior champion female. 

. Junior champicn female. 

. Reserve junior champion female. 

. Grand champion female. 

. Reserve grand champion female (champions 
and reserve champions competing}. 

. Get-of-sire: Four animals from above classes, 
both sexes represented, owned by exhibitor. 

30. Junior get-of-sire: Three animals, both sexes 
represented from classes 5, 6, or 7 and 20, 21, 
or 22, owned by exhibitor. 

31. Pair of calves, 1 bull from class 5, 6, or 7 and 
1 heifer from class 20, 21, or 22, bred and 
owned by exhibitor. 

32. Pair of females, any age, bred and owned by 
exhibitor. 

3. Pair of yearlings, 
and 1 heifer from 18 or 19, 
by exhibitor. 


New Angus Records Quoted in 
Mid-Year Tabulation 


RECENT tabulation of registra- 

tion, transfer, and membership fig- 

ures by the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association of Chicago 
for the first six months of the 1952 fis- 
cal year indicates a marked increase in 
the current development of the Black 
breed. 

The expansion of Aberdeen-Angus has 
been soaring to new heights during re- 
cent years. The association registered 
106,034 purebred Angus calves in the 
American Herd Book from October, 1951, 
through March, 1952. This six-month 
period showed an increase of 25.3 per 
cent over the number of calves registered 
during the first six months of the 1951 
fiscal year. 

From a very obscure beginning in 1873 


1 bull from class 3 or 4, 
bred and owned 











The Cattleman 


00 us Lighel er 3000 FEMALES 


Aherdeen-Angus Distribution Sale 


San Angelo, Texas, Wednesday, June 4th 
3000 FEMALES: Grade Cows and Calves -- Cows, Heifers, Bred and Open 
60 REGISTERED BULLS 


16 Months of Age or Older © Range and Herd Bulls, Ready for Work 


From These Herds: 


Soren 


npr 


Oliver Grote i Taylor, Texas 


SALE WILL BE HELD AT THE SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO. PAVILION 
SALE STARTS PROMPTLY AT 10:00 A. M. 


Sponsored by 


TEXAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSN. 


LUTHER WATSON, President, Austin, Texas TOMMIE STUART, Secretary, Cleburne 
Sale Committee: Henry Moore, Eldorado, Texas, Chairman; Clyde Bradford, Happy, Texas; Marvin Coney, San Angelo, Texas 


For Catalog write: Tommie Stuart, Sec’y, Cleburne, Texas 
Benny Scott for THE CATTLEMAN 


The Texas Aberdeen-Angus Association will also sponsor a distribution sale to be held at Abilene, Texas, June 28th. The offering 
consists of 30 registered bulls and 2,000 commercial females. 
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for beef 
Mr. Commercial Cattleman: 


You owe it to yourself to check into the 
advantages offered by BRANGUS ... 
the BIG blacks that bring tops on the 
beef market! 


Write for Free Information and 
Descriptive Folder 


AMERICAN BRANGUS 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 81-C - Phone 1200 - Vinita, Okla. 




















Willow 
Root 


Light — Durable 
NATURALLY COOL! 


: 

Here’s a smartly styled COOL Western Style straw hat that’s 
designed to take the roughest abuse . . . yet retain its hand- 
some shape and beauty. 

Hand woven of rugged . . . long life . .. WILLC\W ROOT straw 
... 5%” crown... famous Bulldogger crease . . . 3-ply match- 
ing band. Brims vary from 3%” to 334” because they’re hand 
woven. Water will not hurt this COOL but rugged netg 45500 


Available only in natural color . . . sizes 6% to 7/2 
NOW  posr paio 


Yor 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
} Livestock Exchange Bidg., ¢_4 
Fort Worth 6, Texas ; 


SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
Gentlemen: a 
Enclosed find my check or money order for Livestock Exchange 

CR | er 

ROPER ‘Willow Root’ Hat(s). Head size Building 
Nome FORT WORTH 6, 
Address. 

; TEXAS 


City. 
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when Angus were first imported into this 
country, the Blacks have attained out- 
standing recognition in the fast-growing 
beef industry. The national association 
reports that more than 1,500,000 pure- 
bred Angus calves have been recorded in 
the Herd Book to date. 

An increase of 15.7 per cent was noted 
in the number of Angus cattle trans- 
ferred during the first half of the 1952 
fiscal year as compared with the num- 
ber of Blacks transferred during the 
same period in 1951. Cattlemen trans- 
ferred 74,419 Angus from October, 1951, 
through March, 1952. The previous six- 
month report showed the transferal of 
64,317 Blacks. 

The association’s membership list gives 
further proof of the substantial expan- 
sion of Aberdeen-Angus. More than 21,- 
000 breeders are listed in the organiza- 
tion’s membership directory. The first 
six months of the 1952 fiscal year 
brought an increase of 16.6 per cent over 
the same period the year before. The na- 
tional registry association accepted 1,994 
new members into the organization from 
October, 1951, through March, 1952. The 
number of members joining the associa- 
tion during the same period the preced- 
ing year was 1,710. 

Leading the states in membership dur- 
ing this six-month period is Missouri 
with 218 new Angus breeders. Illinois is 
a close second with 200 members. Other 
states listed in the top ten are Iowa, 166; 
Texas, 119; Kansas, 114; Indiana, 100; 
Kentucky, 93; Oklahoma, 78; Ohio, 77; 
and Tennessee, 66. 


National Angus Show Scheduled 
During Tulsa State Fair 


NATIONAL Aberdeen-Angus 

Show to be held in conjunction with 

the Tulsa, Okla., State Fair and 
Livestock Exposition is being scheduled 
for October 3-9. This show will feature 
outstanding Blacks from all sections of 
the country. During the event, the South- 
western Regional Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring an Angus sale. 

Trophies will be presented to breeders 
of top winning Angus by the merchants 
of Tulsa. The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association of Chicago and the 
Tulsa Fair Corporation are offering $10,- 
000 in prize money to exhibitors of the 
Blacks. 

The Fair will be able to accommodate 
between 400 and 500 head of Angus cat- 
tle. It is expected that breeders will top 
the entry \ist. A great deal of enthusi- 
asm has teen shown toward these na- 
tional shows by breeders of Angus cattle 
throughout the United States. 

The Southwestern Regional Associa- 
tion will take over the active manage- 
ment and handling of the national show. 


Central Texas Polled Hereford 


Tour 


HE Third Annual Spring Tour of 
the Central Texas Polled Hereford 
Association will be held May 8-9, 
Joe G. Reece, secretary and treasurer of 
the Association, has announced. 
Assembly point for the tour will be at 
the Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, Fair- 
field, Texas, at 8 a. m., May 8. A ban- 
quet will be held in the Blackstone Hotel 
at Tyler that night. The second day of 
the tour will begin at Tyler. More than 
20 Polled Hereford ranches will be vis- 
ited. Perry Landrum of Waco is marshal 
of the tour. 
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ABBA Approves Three 
New Brahman Shows 


HE board of directors of the Amer- 

ican Brahman Breeders Association 

met for its first quarterly meeting 
of 1952-53 in Bartow, Fla., March 20 
and 21, in conjunction with the Imperial 
National Brahman Show. 

Forty-eight new applications, sub- 
mitted between February 7 and March 
17 of this year, were approved, bringing 
the total ABBA membership to 1725. 

Three new shows at state fairs were 
approved for participation in premium 
moneys appropriated by the organiza- 
tion. They are the Ohio State Fair, the 
Arkansas State Fair and the Alabama 
‘State Fair, and indicate the rapid spread 
of interest in American Brahman cattle 
throughout the United States. 

An invitation from officials of the 
State Fair of Texas to hold a National 
Brahman Show in Dallas in 1955 was 
also approved by the board. 


Imperial National 
Brahman Show 


ATTLEMEN, college professors, 

farm and ranch editors and other 

qualified veterans of the: Brahman 
cattle show ring agreed that the Im- 
perial National Brahman Show held 
at Bartow, Fla., March 19-22  out- 
classed all other national Brahman shows 
in both quality and number .. . and 
particularly in quality. Three national 
shows have previously been held .. . 
two at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and one 
at Dallas, Texas. 

Approximately three hundred animals 
paraded before Judge Dr. J. C. Miller 
of College Station, Texas, and an aud- 
ience of about five hundred spectators 
for placings. 

Competition was so keen that only the 
super-critical eye of a master judge was 
capable of placing the animals, espe- 
cially in the junior heifer class which 
numbered 22, and the junior bull calves 
class which numbered 19. 

The Brahman nobility was shown by 
52 exhibitors from Texas, Louisiana, 
and Florida. Besides these states, visitors 
were counted from more than twenty- 
five others including Ohio, Michigan, 
New York, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Alabama and others. Foreign visitors 
came from Venezuela, Mexico and Cuba. 

The show was divided into an Open 
and Junior division, with Senior and 
Junior divisions in the open classes. 

The grand champion bull of the show 
was Horozonto Emperor 910, exhibited 
by Henry O. Partin & Sons of Kiss- 
immee, Fla. The Partin Ranch also 
showed the winning get-of-sire. 

The J. D. Hudgins Ranch of Hunger- 
ford, Texas, showed the grand champ- 
ion female JDH Queen Rex A. Manso 
983, the reserve grand champion bull, 
JDH Minto de Manso 790, the junior 
champion bull, JDH Bertram de Manso 
279, and the winning produce of dam. 

Norris Cattle Company of Ocala, Fla., 
showed the reserve grand champion fe- 
male, Miss Dandelion 33, and the reserve 
junior champion bull, Sir Dandelion 178. 

J. T. Garrett of Danbury, Texas, 
showed Miss Resoto Manso Jr. 130 as 
the senior champion female and A. Duda 
& Sons of Cocoa, Fla., showed ADS 
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Empress de Manso 678 as the reserve 
senior champion female. 

Eight breeders participated in first- 
place winnings. Hudgins won nine; Par- 
tin four; Norris Cattle Company two; 
Louisiana State University two; A. Duda 
& Sons, Circle D. Ranch, J. T. Garrett, 
and W. C. Champion & Son each with 
one. 

The Griffin boys, sons of Eugene 
Griffin of Bartow, Florida, and members 
of the F.F.A., walked away with the 
junior show honors. Out of seven classes 
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they won five blue ribbons and showed 
the champion bull, reserve champion 
bull and champion female. These champ- 
ions were, respectively, Cadanza 9th and 
Cadanza 54th, shown by Bobby Griffin 
and Miss Imperator 143, shown by Sonny 
Griffin. Steve Johnson, 4-H Club boy 
of Kissimmee, Fla., showed Lady Fleecy 
Manso 431 as the reserve champion 
female of the junior division. 





All progressive ranchers read 
e Cattleman. 








"Dispersal Sale of Angus Cattle 
Thursday, May 15, 1952, Beginning at 1:00 P. M. 


Sale will be conducted on the farm located on U. S. Highway 60, 314 miles west | 
of the Highway Patrol Station, Enid, Oklahoma. 


55 HEAD OF REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE 55 
43 Lots, 8 Bulls, 15 Cows with Calves by Side, 11 Cows Heavy With Calf, 
9 Open Heifers. 
All of the cows carry the service or have calves by side by Black Peer 11th of Orchard Hill, he 


by Prince Sunbeam 205th. The nine open heifers are by Black 
one is by Black Peer 111th, he by the great Angus Valley Sire, Prince Sunbeam 1 


These are an excellent lot of great deep-bodied, heavy-boned cows that sell in —— ‘ection, 
They will make an excellent addition to your herd. 


WEATHERLY ANGUS FARMS 


JOE WEATHERLY 
Delbert Winchester and George Shults, Auctioneers 
Write for Catalog — Box 1309, Enid, Oklchoma 


Peer of Orchard awd llth, and 














Ranck 
5 Miles North 
Roanoke, Texas 
& 





FOR SALE 
8 Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


16 to 22 Months Old 
Sired by 
Evascus 17th of Essar—No. 927146 


Black Evascus Man—No. 585259 
Out of 
Pride 80th of Sunbeam—No. 584496 


T. H. Obenchain Ranch 





Mail Address 
502 Dallas National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas / 4 








remerieas SAFEST Pulling Horse “Pratler 


Road Tested from Coast to Coast 
The 1952 Jack Trail t 


SPECIFICATIONS 
@ Inside stall width, 60” @ Inside me 
4" it ht, 74” 





s tell you bout the 15 
thot moke this America’s Mo. 1 Trailer 
Buy! Write: 


JACKSON TRAILER C0. 


W. O. Jackson, Owner and Manager 
T. M. (Dugan) Sinquefield, Distributor 
3117 E. Seminary Drive - LA-3202 
Fort Worth, Texas 


= 











TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS 


Fe Cattloman 
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“EVERYTHING 
BUT THE HORNS” 
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7 BURDIZZO 


CHOICE OF 
THREE 
SIZES 


THE ONE AND ONLY BLOODLESS 


CASTRATOR 


Eliminates ww 
shock, weight loss iens 
infection, i d, 
smooth working. Ne 


DON'T TAKE 
CHANCES 
WITH YOUR 
VALUABLE 
LIVESTOCK 


wounds. Can be usedin any weather. 


Non-Sinkable Water Trough Floats 


Tough floats that 
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HERD SIRES: 

© Beau Blanco 53rd e N M Real Domino 

© Domestic Mischief 53rd © N M Real Domino 26th 
© Texas Real 9th e N M Real Domino 36th 


COWS are mostly daughters of: 
© Beau Blanco 53rd © N M Real Domino 
© Domestic Mischief 53rd e Jr. Spartan 9th 
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PERRY LANDRUM 
Waco 


Next sale: Marshall, Nov. 8, 1952 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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3337 Hanover, Dallas 





At this time we are pleased to offer a fg 
of excellent calves—bulls and females, herd 
sire vrespeote and f d fema. 
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THE WR. JOHNSON 


Polled Heretord Ranch 
dacksboro, Texa: 

















POLLED HEREFORDS 


With 450 head of breeding cows in 
the herd we can furnish bulls in car 


Burleson & Johns, Whitney, Texas 
ALBERT KYLE, Mgr. 











J. D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 


Largest herd of Polled 
Herefords in South Texas 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


Cows of Woodrow and Liomestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 
and Stribling herds. 

PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 


DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6th 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 


Let us show you their sons and daughters. 


HALBERT & FAWCETT 


SONORA, TEXAS 











WINKEL’S POLLED HEREFORD RANCH 
Herd Sires 
HHR Domestic Mischief 297th 
Woodrow Domestic—Domestic Anxiety 42nd 
Woodrow Mischief 62nd—D. Star 83rd 
J. W. WINKEL 


Llane, Texas 





R. F. WINKEL 


GEORGE & EVA COOPER 
Perryton, Texas 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Serviceable Age Bulls for Sale—all smooth 
headed, extra good quality. Sired by Larry 
Domino 64th and Advanced Domino 398th. 

















POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


Herd Bull Prospects and 
Good Quality Range Bulls 


M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 


Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 
Herd Sires, T. Mellow Conqueror 2d, 
Comprest Domino A, Don Domino, H. 
Royal Rollo 3d, = Prince Rollo 2d, 
Aztec Domino 3d, Domino D. Blanch- 
ard 50th and Bonnie Lad. 
FAIRFIELD, TEXAS 


Trenfield Polled Herefords 


Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 
JOHN TRENFIELD, Mgr. 
FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 Shattuck, Okla. 
Breeders Report Excellent Results 
from Advertising 
in The Cattleman. 
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MILEY TANDEM DELUXE 
TWO-HORSE HARD TOP TRAILER 


Aluminum Construction 


: 3 
Designed for the Comfort and Protection of 
Your Horse 


Escape Door Each Stall—Large Feed Door 
Individual Rear Doors—Rubber Floor Mat 
Steel Frame, Wood Lined, Fully Padded Stalls 
Head Separating Grill—Plexiglass Vision Panels 
Large Saddle Compartment, Sliding Saddle Rack 
ome Lights 


Controlled Air From Roof and Side Ventilators 
60” Stall Width—9 0” Inside Length 


Engineered Balance 
Knee Action Axle Assembly—Individual Wheel 
Suspension—Low Center of Gravity—Pulls Easy 
No Sway 


Order now for immediate delivery. Additional in- 
formation on request. Ask for literature showing 
our complete line of Trailers. 


MILEY TRAILER COMPANY 


3417-B N. Main Si 
Phones: NOrthelift-2411, Northelith 8345 


The Calf Catcher 
for 1952 


KEIRSEY 
Tilting Chute 





(Pat. Nos. 2483909 & 2446769 and Pat. Pend) 
* Will handle wildest calves up to 350 Ibs. 
% Brand on either side. 
%& Swinging gate and spreader holds calf in 
ae on table. ” 
%& Durable metal construction. 
$185.00 PREPAID. 
Cash with order. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
See nearest deoler or write 


Cusenbary Sales Co. 


CUNNINGHAM, KANSAS 





%e Cattleman 
Texas Polled Hereford News 


By HENRY FUSSELL, Secretary, Texas 
Polled Hereford Association 


ACH year records fall at the Mar- 
shall, Texas, Polled Hereford Show 
and Sale, and this year surpassed 
all previous shows and sales. If you will 
observe reports of Polled Hereford sales, 
you will note the Marshall sale surpassed 
most Polled Hereford sales recently held 
over the United States. Marshall is estab- 
lished as a Polled Hereford market. You 
may read the full report of the show and 
sale in another section of this magazine. 
a oo 
The Board of Directors of the Texas 
Polled Hereford Association has set up 
a schedule of coming events, beginning 
with the Polled Hereford sale scheduled 
for Marshall, Texas, next November 8th. 
There has been considerable demand 
among the breeders for this sale, and 
the date of November 8th was set for 
the reason the younger cattle will have 
a bit more age, as well as better hair 
and can be put in saleable condition 
much better. There will not be a ‘show 
by classes in this event, but the cattle 
consigned to the sale will be judged by 
age groups on the morning of the sale, 
and the sale is to begin at 1:00 p. m. on 
November 8th. 
* * * 


President N. M. Mitchell of the T. P. 
H. A. has appointed as a Show and Sale 
Committee for thé November 8th Mar- 
shall, Texas Polled Hereford sale, the 
following: Wade Bentley, Hughes 
Springs, Texas, Chairman; Wendell 
Smith, Naples, Texas; and Joe Weedon, 
Grosvenor, Texas, members. Work has 
already begun on the promotion of this 
event. 

President Mitchell has also appointed 
as a Show and Sale Committee on the 
1953 Polled Hereford Show and Sale to 
be held at Fort Worth during the Stock 
Show: Jim Gill, Coleman, Texas, Chair- 
man; Suel Hill, Fairfield, Texas; and 
Mans Hoggett, Mertzon, Texas, members. 

The Show and Sale Committee ap- 
pointed by President Mitchell to serve 
the 1953 San Antonio Show and Sale 
is composed of Messrs. E. E. Voigt, San 
Antonio, Chairman, N. M. Barnett, and 
Perry Kallison, members. 

* o Ook 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that the Texas Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion through the three sales conducted 
during 1952 has sold for its members 
cattle at a gross of $163,040, and with 
the coming sale ir November at Mar- 
shall, there is a very great possibility the 
gross will be well over $200,000 for 1952. 
These results have been and will be 
brought about by the fine cooperation 
of the members of the Association, and 
the fine and enthusiastic work done by 
the various show and sale committees 
serving the respective shows and sales. 
A very great American once said: “Unit- 
ed we stand, divided we fall!” 


One thing of great interest is the fact 
that more and more Polled Hereford 
breeders are taking an active part in the 
Association conducted shows and sales, 
which should give some degree of relief 
to the eighteen or twenty breeders who 
have for the most part been carrying the 
load in putting their time, labor and 
finance into their cattle getting them 
ready for the public shows and sales 
which benefit all breeders of Polled 
Herefords, by keeping up the public in- 


At your dealer, or write: Dept, 


MALPERN & CHRISTEMFELD, wc. 


161 West 2ist St, Now York, LY. 1481 Se. Bway. Los Angeles, Cal 
LEED 





LOOKS LIKE NEW! 
It?s Been Hatterized! 
Thoroughly cleaned, blocked, 
shaped to original size, new 
leather and trims. Hatterizing 
restores original fit, feel and 
looks. Mail us your favorite hat 
today! 


HATTERS, INC. 


1006 JENNINGS @© FORT WORTH TEXAS 
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terest and creating more interest by dis- 
playing their cattle for the public view. 
It will benefit all breeders to actively 
participate in the Association shows and 
sales. 
* * ak 
No doubt, you received a letter from 
Mr. Carl C. Beesley, Chairman of the 
Tulsa 1952 Show of Polled Herefords, 
advising the National Hereford Show 
and Sale is to be held in Tulsa, following 
the National Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale, and states “here is your golden 
opportunity” to make two shows for a 
total premiums of $22,000 and not move 
your cattle. Polled Hereford breeders 
everywhere in the U. S. A. are urged to 
seriously consider and make plans to 
show in Tulsa this fall. 
oe  e-e 


The Dallas Agricultural Club had the 
privilege of having an address by Mr. 
Joe S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls cattle- 
man and civic leader, at its April month- 
ly meeting. Mr. Bridwell’s theme was 
soil conservation. Among other remarks 
Mr. Bridwell said: “Cattle are moving 
East. Cotton is moving West. The Ne- 
groes are moving North, and the Yan- 
kees are moving South. Where are we 
going to wind up any way.” 

He placed the blame for all this shuf- 
fling around directly upon the loss of 
soil fertility through erosion and im- 
proper farming methods. In speaking of 
Texas soils, Mr. Bridwell said: “If the 
thousands and thousands of abandoned 
farms are considered, the land will not 
produce even a third of what it would in 
the early 1900's.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Bridwell has a few 
mighty good Polled Hereford cattle, and 


She Catitleman 


no doubt as time goes on you will see 
more of them on the circuit. 


Rowlands and White Show 
Champions af Marshall 


ROM the point of both numbers and 
gg the Polled Hereford show held 
by the Texas Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation at Marshall, Texas, March 28 was 
perhaps the best ever held. Interest was 
keen and a large crowd watched Glen 
Bratcher, Stillwater, Okla., as he made 
the placings. 

For the champion bull he selected R R 
Mischief 8th, a summer yearling son of 
RR Woodrow Mischief, shown by J. H. 
Rowland & Son, Morgan. Hill Polled Here- 
ford Ranch, Fairfield, Texas, showed the 
reserve champion, HPHR Domino C 6th, 
a junior yearling. 

Hugh White, Keller, Texas, scored a 
major triumph when his senior heifer 
calf by Pawnee Silver, Rosa Bell Silver, 
was named champion female. Jim and 
Fay Gill, Coleman, Texas, showed the 
reserve champion, JFG Dixie Mischief, a 
junior heifer calf. 

Others among the first prize winners 
included W. L. Garland, Grand Saline; 
Lester Blair & Sons, Ada, Okla.; Carl 
Sheffield, Brooksmith, Texas; Oakhurst 
Farms, Lindale, Texas; and W. M. Smith 
& Son, Naples, Texas. 

Awards by classes gine 


Two Year Old Bulls. 1, Larry Domine 7st, 
W. L. Garland, Grand ‘Salines 2, RCM Choice 
Domino 5th, Fairway Farms, San Banc Ba 

Senior Yearling Bull. 1, H. Rollo Conqueror 5th, 
Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield. 

Junior Yearling Bull. 1, HPHR Domino C 6th, 
Hill Polled Hereford Ranch; 2, P. Carlos Mischief 
lst, Wm. Smith & Son, Naples; 3, E. 
28th, E. W. Hohhertz, Strawn. 





Star Domino 


May 


Summer Yearling Bulls, 6 shown. 1, RR M 
chief 8th, ae - Bate & Son; 2, B. Advance 
Mischief, ett, Melvin ; ’s, Domino Cen- 
queror isthe war Polled Hereford Ranch ; + LL 
Larry Mischief, Loma Linda Ranch, Frisco; 5, LL 
Larry Mischief, Loma Linda Ranch; 6, M&H P 
Mischief, Circle K Stock Farm, Arlington. 

Senior Bull Calves, 15 shown. 


Silver Mischief 39th, Brown; 4, Fairway Driller, 
Fairway Farms; 5, G, Larry Domino 40th, Gar- 
land; 6, H. Larry Domino sth, R. A. Howell, Van. 

Junior Bull Calves, 24 shown. 1, C. Domestic 
Mischief 23, Carl Sheffield, Brookesmith; 2, F. 
Mixer Tone, Fred Freervan, Ir., Denton; 3, Dom- 
ino Conqueror 21, Hill }"olled Hereford Ranch ; a 
LL Domestie Domino, loma Linda Ranch; 

Larry Domino 100th, Garland; 6, Fairway eras 
3rd, Fairway Farms. 

Summer Bull Calves, 12 shown. 1, HPHR Dom- 
ino C 36th, Hill Polled Hereford Ranch; 2, JFG 
Domestic Mischief 122nd, Jim and Fay Gill, Cole- 
man; 3, Mischief Tone 3rd, Jim and Fay Gill; 4 
Fairway Domino 4th, Fairway Farms; 5, G. Larry 
Domino 105th, Garland; 6, CBC Bonnie Mischief, 
R. R. Woodward, Sabinal. 

Champion Bull. RR Mischief 8th, J. H. Rowland 
& Son, Morgan. 

Reserve Champion Bull. Rept: Domino C 6th, 
Hill Polled Hereford Rance 

Two Bulls, 9 shown. * Hill Polled Piaretord 
~~ 2, Brown; 3, Garland; 4, Jim & Fay Gill; 

N. M. Barnett, Melvin ; 6, R. R. Woodward, 
Sabinal. 

Three Bulls, 5 shown. 1, Hill Polled gag 
Ranch; 2, Garland; 3, Jim and Fay Gill; 4, Fair- 
way Farms; 5, W. D. Maris, Franklin. 

Two Year Old Heifers, 1 shown. 1, Miss Bula 
Domino, Oakhurst Farm, Lindale. 

No senior yearling heifers shown. 

Junior Yearling Heifers, 1 shown. 1, Belle Mis- 
chief 3rd, Maris. 

Summer Yearling —", 4 shown. Sparkle 
Plenty, White; 2, L Caroline Micchic? Ist, 
W. H. Long, Crockett: 3, FF Miss Echo Ist, Fair- 
way Farms; 4, LL Domestic Woodress 25th, Loma 
Linda Ranch. 

Senior Heifer Calves, 12 shown. 1, Rosa Bell 
Silver, White; 2, H, Bela D 23rd, Hill Polled 
Hereford Ranch; 3, RRW Bonny Mischief 2\1st, 
Woodward; 4, Miss Larry Domino oe Garland ; 
5, Miss Real Domino H. 7th, Howell; 6, FF Blue 
Bonnet, Fairway Farms. , 

Junior Heifer Calves, 10 shown. 1, JFG Dixie 
Mischief, Jim and Fay Gill; 2, Miss Advancemore 

108rd, Brown; 3, Extra Entry, Don and Alice 








STOCKER BRAHMAN 
and FEEDER CATTLE 
MY SPECIALTY! 


JOE WHITEMAN 


Port City Stock Yards 
Houston 4, Texas 


Business 
Phone PR-1975 


Residence 
Phone MI-3665 








Registered RED BRAHMAN S 


I Raise the RED BRAHMAN— 


They give lots of milk. They get more red, whiteface 
calves when bred to HEREFORD cows. 
more cold weather. I have a few yearling twos and 
threes for sale. They are BEEF TYPE BRAHMANS. 


Also have grays which we will sell cheaper than 


DR. T. M. NEAL 


WHARTON, TEXAS 
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Reynolds, Goldthwaite ; J. C. Horton, Pettus; 
5, Belle Mischief 2nd, y ake 6, Conqueretta 
30th, Hill Polled Hereford Ranch. 

Summer Heifer Calves, 9 shown. 1, HPHR Doin- 
inetta 30th, Hill Polled Hereford hen 2, JFG 
Jean Mischief 9th, Jim and Fay Gill; 3, Bell 
Ww , Barnett; 4, Miss Silver Publican, Cir- 
cle K oar Farm; 5, Miss Real Domino H 8th, 
Howell ; wcs Missy Mischief, Smith & Son. 

Conwsite Female. Rosa Bell Silver, White. 

a Female. JFG Dixie Mischief, 
Jim and “Pay - 

Get of Sir ‘Hill Polled Hereford Ranch; 2, 
Jim and Fay Gil; 

Woodward ; 6, Don ‘and Alice Reynolds. 

Two Females. 1, White; 2, Jim and Fay Sms 
3, Hill Polled Hereford Ranch; 4, Woodward ; 
W. H. Long; 6, Don and Alice Reynolds. 

Pair of Yearlings. W. M. Smith & Son. 

Pair of Calves. 1, Jim and Fay Gill; 
Polled Hereford Ranch; 3, Woodward. 


New Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 

Disease Reported in Canada 

N April 24, 1952, Canadian officials 
confirmed another outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan 

near the town of Ormiston, according to 
information received by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Animal 
Industry. The disease was found about 
one mile outside the original quarantine 
zone, but well within the buffer zone set 
up by Canadian officials surrounding the 
quarantine area. Ormiston is less than 50 
miles from the United States border and 
a few miles nearer than any previously 
known occurrence of the disease. 

The diseased herd and a contact herd 
were slaughtered and buried immediate- 
ly. Investigation by the Canadian au- 
thorities showed that the operator of the 
farm had purchased meat from a slaugh- 
ter house in Regina before the foot-and- 
mouth disease quarantine was imposed. 
Regina was the original focal point of 
the disease. 

Dr. S. O. Fladness, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, said sporadic 
outbreaks of this nature are to be ex- 
pected. 

“The important thing is to identify the 
disease quickly and cut off all avenues 
for the disease to spread. In this case 
Canadian authorities discovered the dis- 
ease early and they hope that they have 
prevented its spread to surrounding 
farms.” 

Dr. F. J. Mulhern, Bureau of Animal 
Industry observer working with the Ca- 
nadians, reported the quarantine has 
been extended to take in the municipality 
where the disease was found and that 
pains of herds in the quarantine and 

fer zones is being intensified. 


2, Hill 








Cotton Research Congress 
at Houston June 19-21 


RRANGEMENTS for the 13th an- 
nual Cotton Research Congress, to 
be held at the Rice Hotel in Hous- 

ton, June 19-21, will be completed at a 
meeting of Congress committees here on 
May 1, Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, gen- 
eral chairman of the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas, has announced. 

Jackson said that the group will dis- 
cuss preliminary plans that have been 
made for addresses by state and national 
cotton leaders, panel discussions of cur- 
rent industry problems, extensive dis- 
plays of cotton and cottonseed products, 
and tours of cotton centers in the Hous- 
ton area. 





The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms. Is yours recorded? 





See Cattleman 
A Letter From Philippines 


BEG leave to inform you that I have 
already received my first copy of 
The Cattleman magazine. 

Since I looked into my first copy of 
your m — which was brought 2 
by one of your G. I.’s in 1945, when they 
landed here in Lingayen, I have been 
quite impressed by the way you raise 
cattle in America. My impression is that 
your ranchers seem to be racing with 
time, with the natural elements pulling 
them by their coat tail. It seems the idea 
is to raise the most beef in so short a 
time and with the least expense. They 
calve them in the range and feed them 
in feed lots for the market. Cold and 
drouth seem to have a funny way of 
sandwiching themselves betweer the 
rancher and his profits. 

To us, Filipinos, this is certainly a 
hectic and seemingly needless way of 
doing it. Why? Because our commer- 
cial pasturelands are in high plateaus 
where the climate is subtropical and the 
rains come down regularly throughout 
the year. All we do here is fence an 
area, say a thousand acres, put in our 
herd and place with them their herders. 
Usually two together can take care of 
six hundred head. Water is no problem. 
There is always a running stream within 
three hundred yards of any animal with- 
in an enclosed area. We do not seed our 
range. When the grass in a section gets 
tough the men set a match to it. In three 
days new shoots are sprouting. 

The strange cattle diseases of which I 
read in your magazine, such as mastitis, 
—_ eye, ete., are unknown here. We 

ave septicemia but its casualties are 
negligible. In fact, our animals just take 
care of themselves on the range. Our 
herdsmen are not as busy as your cow- 
boys and the rancher does not have to 
live on the range. He stays in town and 
goes out only to see, perhaps, that his 
herdsmen are not selling his cows. 

You might ask: with this cow paradise, 
why don’t you have King ranches and 
Armours? The reason is that the vast 
majority of our people are still primi- 
tive in their ways, more so in stock rais- 
ing. What modest beginning we had in 
the way of modern ranching on Min- 
danao Island in the south was nipped in 
the bud by the war. Our government, 
with the help of your government is now 
rehabilitating this industry. We have im- 
ported Brahmans from India after lib- 
eration, but our ranges are still empty. 

This would lead me to think—if only 
a few of your 30,000 subscribers should 
come with a St. Gertrudis or a Beef- 
master, there might be some dollars with 
less work for them. Please pass this on 
to them. 

Juan Ventenilla, 


Lingayen, Pangasinan, Philippines. 





A regular check of tattoos of Angus 
cattle exhibited at major livestock shows 
will be made by representatives of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Frank Richards, secretary, an- 
nounces. All animals registered in the 
American Herd Book must bear read- 
able tattoos. These markings are shown 
on the registration certificates and in 
both ears of the registered animals. 
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Feed Cattle and Sheep 
The Modern Way With 


One man does the work of two in 
one-fourth the time. Two hundred 
pounds of cake, pellets, or checkers 
may be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pickup seat. 
Only one minute required to detach 
from or attach to vehicle. 


For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1. Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 





COWBOY 
BOOTS 


Send for 
NEW 
Catalog 


OLSEN-STELZER 


SETTER STORES 








BRAHMANS 
BUILD BEEF 


WHEN IT’S 


90 


IN THE SHADE 
IT’S 


BRAHMANS 


ON THE RANGE! 


Brahmans 
graze more, 
gain more — 
in summer's 
long hot days. 

Proven by 

U.S.D.A. tests. 


’ BRAHMAN 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA * HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








ware suey ADAMS 


WATER and GRASS 


are equally essential. 
at all times with ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS. 
Exclusive 


waterproofing 


Adequate water supply 


uniform 
quality and thickness, 
Precision inspection in- 


treatment, 


sure long-lasting service 
for deep wells and heavy 
duty uses. All sizes. 

At your Hardware deal- 
ers’ and all WHOLESALE 
JOBBERS. 


» © ADAMS, Inc. 


) Se 


Lake St. Fort h, Texas 
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Being welcomed to 
the King Ranch 
Field Day for direc- 
tors of the American 
Meat Institute by 
Robert J. Kleberg, 
Jr., te Mre. J. L. 
Roberts of the Sun- 
nyland Packing 
Company, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. To the left 
is Wesly Harden- 
bergh, president of 
the Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and to the 
right is H. H. Corey, 
chairman of the 
board of the Insti- 
tute and president 
of George A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn. 


Directors of Ruetens Meat Institute 
Tour Texas 


HE board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, which is the 
trade, promotional and educational 
organization of the packing industry, re- 
cently completed a five-day tour of Texas 
getting a first hand view of some of the 
problems affecting the cattle producer. 

Occasion for the tour was the one an- 
nual meeting of the directors which is 
held away from the organization’s head- 
quarters in Chicago. The trip marked the 
first visit of the group to the Lone Star 
State. 

There were 88 persons in the party, 

which included 36 directors, their wives 
and children. The trip got under way at 
Houston and Corpus Christi, where they 
assembled and boarded a chartered bus 
for a tour of the King Ranch at Kings- 
ville. Those making the trip represented 
both large and small packing firms from 
all over the United States. 
_At the King Ranch the group met 
many of the state’s leading ranchers who 
were on hand for a tour of the ranch 
and a barbecue lunch. Among those pres- 
ent were Jack Roach of Amarillo, presi- 
dent of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, and Ray Wil- 
loughby of San Angelo, immediate past 
president of the Association. 

Touring the ranch the group saw large 
herds of Santa Gertrudis cattle that were 
in good flesh despite an extended drouth 
in that part of the state. The tour was 
well conducted and well planned, and * 
members of the visiting party gave high 
praise to the cattle which are native to 
the King Ranch and were amazed at their 
ability to withstand the most serious 
drouth in the history of the ranch. Also 
seen on the tour was a herd of Long- 
horns. A small herd of English Park 
cattle and Africander cattle caused much 
comment from the visitors. One of the 
most interesting portions of the tour was 
the look at a few of the ranch Thorough- 
bred and Quarter Horses. Among those 
seen were Wimpy, the No. 1 horse in the 
American Quarter Horse Stud Book; 
Hired Hand, grand champion at many 
major shows; Assault, who won the 
Triple Crown in 1946, and Middleground, 
who won the Kentucky Derby and the 
Belmont Stakes in 1950. 

In speaking to the group, Robert J. 
Kleberg, Jr., president of the King 
Ranch, said that “we got representatives 
of the packing industry down here in the 


middle of a drouth so they can see what 
we are up against and what it takes to 
operate a ranch under these conditions.” 
e said that if ranchmen could get rid 
of controls from Washington the ranch- 
ing industry could furnish the nation 
with an adequate meat supply. Kleberg 
called attention to the fact that in spite 
of efforts toward improvement in the 
care, feeding and breeding of animals, 
and in the production of feed, the record 
shows that our nation, and other great 
beef producing nations in the world, have 
not kept pace with the human demand 
for beef. He cited the case of Argentina, 
which is historically and traditionally the 
land of plenty of beef. “After controls 
took effect in Argentina their meat ex- 
ports dropped and now this country 
which has had a large supply of meat is 
imposing two meatless days a week on 
the entire population,” Kleberg stated. 


In responding to Kleberg’s address, 
John Holmes of Chicago, president of 
Swift and Company, agreed with his re- 
marks against controls. Holmes, who rep- 
resented the packing industry in Wash- 
ington early this year, said the only 
sound procedure “is to let the law of 
supply and demand work.” 

Following the King Ranch visit the 
directors went to San Antonio, where 
they held a directors’ meeting and were 
guests of the Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon. They also visited the Essar 
Ranch and the Southwest Research In- 
stitute. Here they saw progress of re- 
search on artificial insemination and 
cross-breeding of various breeds of cattle. 

H. H. Corey, chairman of the board of 
the American Meat Institute and presi- 
dent of George A. Hormel and Co., 
Austin, Minn., was the ee al speaker 
at the San Antonio luncheon. He declared 
that the Office of Price Stabilization was 
serving no good purpose for the meat in- 
dustry and that the Institute had hopes 
that it would lift price ceilings from the 
industry. He said during that part of last 
year when prices reached ceiling levels 
widespread violations developed immedi- 
ately, which revealed the inability of 
price controis to control prices. He ex- 
plained that the total meat supply in 1951 
was lower than it would have been if con- 
trols had not been imposed. “Meat prices 
have been higher than if we never had 
the control harness,” Corey stated. 

After leaving San Antonio the party 
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moved on to Fort Worth where they and 
some 200 business and agricultural lead- 
ers heard R. E. Pearsall, executive vice- 
president of Armour and Company of 
Chicago, speak. They also made a tour 
of the Convair Aircraft plant where they 
saw the giant B-36 under construction. In 
his speech at Fort Worth, Pearsall said 
that although most meat prices have been 
below ceilings for five or six months, 
even the threat of price controls is re- 
ducing America’s meat supply. He called 
attempts to control meat prices ridiculous 
and asserted that supply and demand, 
not controls, will determine meat prices. 
“We believe it would be a mistake to re- 
tain even a threat of meat price controls. 
Last year government controls had the 
effect of turning much of our beef busi- 
ness over to people who were favored by 
the law or who defied the law,” Pearsall 
said. 

While in Fort Worth the directors were 
guests of the Fort Worth Farm and 
Ranch Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Fred McWilliam Manager 
of Edellyn Farms 


RED McWILLIAM of Cluny Castle, 

Scotland, has been appointed man- 

ager of Edellyn Farms at Wilson, 
Ill, according to Thos. E. Wilson, the 
owner. MeWilliam’s responsibility in- 
cludes the management of Wilson’s herd 
of Shorthorn cattle, as well as the man- 
agement of all other operations of Edel- 
lyn Farms. 

MeWilliam has served as manager of 
the internationally famous Cluny Castle 
estate and Shorthorn herd in Scotland 
for the past six years. The Cluny Castle 
herd is well known for its top placings 
in the Shorthorn shows at Perth and at 
the English Royal shows. In addition to 
the Shorthorn herd at Cluny, a com- 
mercial beef herd of 100 head is main- 
tained, and a flock of 320 breeding ewes. 
The entire estate and all operations have 
been under MeWilliam’s direction, with 
a staff of sixteen men. 

MeWilliam is the 33-year-old son of 
the well-known and popular Shorthorn 
breeder, R. S. McWilliam of Garguston, 
Scotland. It was at Garguston, working 
with his father, that McWilliam received 
his early training in the breeding of 
Shorthorn cattle and in farm manage- 
ment. 

In taking over the munagement of 
Edellyn Farms, McWilliam succeeds Al- 
lan Atlason who has been appointed re- 
cently as executive secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Association. The 
first and only other manager of Edellyn 
Farms during its 38 year history was the 
late John (Jock) Dickson, who, like Mc- 
William, was born and raised on a live- 
stock farm in Scotland. 


Shorthorn Transactions 


B. O. Koonce, Desdemona, Texas, sold 
six Shorthorn females to O. B. White, 
Belton, Texas. 

C. A. Davis, Olton, Texas, purchased 
one Shorthorn bull and two females from 
Barnie Welch, Vera, Texas. 

Painter Farms, Afton, Okla., sold 12 
Shorthorns: ten females with one heifer 
calf at foot to Virgil Browne, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and one bull calf to T. A. 
Poyner, Afton, Ohio. 

Don E. Mead, Colby, Kans., purchased 
ten Shorthorns: one bull, five females, 
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one with bull calf at foot, and one heifer 
calf from E. D. Chatfield, Goodland, 
Kans., and a Shorthorn female from both 
Oliver and Lowell Chatfield. 

B. O. Koonce, Desdemona, Texas, sold 
six Shorthorns, three females, one with 
heifer calf and one bull calf at foot, to 
C. R. Roitsch, McAllen, Texas, and one 
bull to W. E. Miller, Mesquite, Texas. 

E. W. Taylor, Sledge, Miss., sold two 
Shorthorn females and one bull, five 
Polled Shorthorn females and _ three 
heifer calves to George E. Baird, Jr., Iver- 
ness, Miss.; three Polled Shorthorn bulls 
to B. C. Varnado and Son, Magnolia, 
Miss.; one Polled Shorthorn bull to 
H. D. Statten, Holcolm, Miss.; two Short- 
horn females to Sam T. Scott, Sledge, 
Miss.; and one Shorthorn female to W. 
P. Armour and Son, Taylorville, Miss. 


Texas Polled Hereford 
Sale at Marshall 


SUMMARY 
Bulls $41,285; ave. $ 826 
Females 34,025; avg. 1,215 
Head 75,310; avg. 965 


NEW high record for the sale of a 

Polled Hereford female in Texas 

was established at the sale held by 
the Texas Polled Hereford Association 
at Marshall March 29 when Mrs. W. R. 
Johnson, Jacksboro, Texas, paid $7,100 
for a September 1950 daughter of Paw- 
nee Silver consigned by Hugh White, 
Keller, Texas. The heifer was champion 
of, the show. : 

The reserve champion heifer, H Bella D 
23rd, by Comprest Rollo H, consigned b 
Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield, 
Texas, sold for $3,000 to Circle L Ranch, 
Joaquin, Texas. 

Hugh White sold another daughter of 
Pawnee Silver to J. C. Black, Joaquin, 
Téxas, for $2,000. 

The top on bulls was $3,000 paid by 
M. K. Porter, New Orleans, for a three- 
year-old proven son of ALF Choice Dom- 
ino 5th, consigned by Fairway Farms, 
San Augustine, Texas. 

The second top bull, a February 1951 
son of Domestic Mischief 97th, consigned 
by Jim and Fay Gill, Coleman, Texas, 
sold for $2,150 to I. C. Underwood, 
Marshall, Texas. 

Forty-eight breeders contributed to the 
offering which was sold by Walter 
Britten and Gene Watson. 
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Mid-North Texas Hereford 
Tour May 31 


R. FROST, tour manager, an- 

e nounces the following schedule 

for the Mid-North Texas Here- 

ford Association tour which will be held 
May 31: 

Assemble at J. P. Swatzell Ranch, 
south of Cleburne, at 7:30; J. B. Ranch, 
8:30; Diamond L Ranch, 9:30; T. R. 
Frost Ranch, 10:20; D. G. Talbot Ranch 
(Aledo), 11:20; Bear Creek Ranch 
(lunch), 12:10; Bertram Ranch, 1:50; M. 
O. Andrews Ranch, 2:50; White Hereford 
Farm, 4:00; Bursey Hereford Farm, 4:50. 

Lunch will be served at the Bear Creek 
Ranch, owned by Joe Winston. At the 
Talbot Ranch visitors will see some cattle 
feeding on a mass scale. All of the breed- 
ers on the tour will have some of their 
cattle on display either in the barns or 
in pastures close by. 
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A JENSEN 
is good luck 
for ranchers 


Uncle Russ just made the remark that Luck is 
what happ tion meets opportunity. 





when prep 


It just made me realize what folks meant when 
they said a rancher was lucky to have a Jensen 
Pumping Unit on his water well. The Jensens have 
done a heap of prepori 30 years buii 
pumping equipment. When this preparation, in 
the form of a Jensen Unit, has the opportunity 
to be placed over a good water well—that’s luck 
—real good luck for the rancher. Hiswater-worry 
days are over! 


eT 





Get “lucky”! Get a Jensen! Or at least get all 
the details on a Jensen Unit. A card or letter to 
1004 Fourteenth St., Coffeyville, Kan., does the 
trick. 
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Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE, 50 Church St. 
New York City 
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The Carttleman 
Clint Tomson Judges Shorthorns 
at Australian Show 


LINTON K. TOMSON, first Ameri- 
can to judge Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn cattle at the Royal East- 

er Show in Sydney, Australia, sends in- 
teresting news about cattie judging down 
under. Tomson judged all classes for 
these breeds, as well as the judging and 
showmanship classes and steer champion- 
ships at the Sydney show early in April. 
Tomson is former secretary of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

After tying the winners, Tomson ex- 
plained his placings to ringside specta- 
tors. This was apparently an innovation 
at Australian shows, and the Aussies 
listened with “fascinated interest”. His 
decisions were well received, according to 
the Australian livestock paper, The Land, 
and many felt explanations should be in- 
stalled as a regular feature of judging at 
Australian shows, 

Both Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
shows were larger than last year, par- 
ticularly the latter which had a record 
exhibition for Australia. Shorthorns con- 
stituted 189 animals or 251 entries; 
Polled Shorthorns 121 animals or 162 
entries. 

Tomson picked Womargama Paladin, 
shown by C. P. Fairbarn, of Holbrook, 
for his champion Shorthorn bull. Cham- 
pion female was Bonool Bud 4th, exhibit- 
ed by L. M. Dugdale, of Lilydale, Vic- 
toria. 

Top Polled Shorthorn bull was Pros- 
pect Field Marshal, shown by A. Lang- 
more, of Gondanyon, Queensland. Lang- 
more also won the perpetual bronze 
trophy offered by the American Polled 
Shorthorn Society for the champion 
senior bull. 

The judge picked as his best female 
Netherby Red Radiance, shown by J. T. 
Scrymbeour, of Warwick, Queensland. 
This exhibitor also took the Oakwood 
silver trophy, offered by C. B. Teegardin 
and son, Ashville, Chio, U.S.A., for the 
best three bulls. 

Increased size and interest in the 
Polled Shorthorn show was indicative of 
the rising popularity of the breed in 
Australia, according to Tomson. In re- 
cent years, Australian buyers have been 
prominent at most major Polled Short- 
horn auctions in the United States. 

Record price at all the purebred auc- 
tions of the Sydney’ show was paid for a 
Polled Shorthorn bull—3,000 guineas. It 
topped the price paid for the highest sell- 
ing Shorthorn bull by 400 guineas. Both 
Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns had 
the highest auction sales among the beef 
breeds. 

Tomson described the total exhibition 
as having “uniform and excellent qual- 
ity” and said he believed that in a world 
competition Australians would make an 
excellent showing. 

This was the fourth foreign judging 
assignment for Tomson. He has twice 
judged at the Palermo show in Argentina 
and once in Toronto, Canada. Next year 
he will judge Shorthorns at the big Perth, 
Scotland, exhibition. 

Tomson resigned his post as secretary 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation early this year to assume a 
pene: of Harding and Harding, 

loyd’s of London livestock insurers and 
livestock import firm in Chicago. 

Mrs. Tomson accompanied him by air 
to Australia. They will return home via 
a round-the-world air trip that will take 
them through Europe. 
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Selt-propelled Model 

You can cut more timber and clear more land 
easier, faster and cheaper with the Model 14 
Combination Saw than with any other saw on 
the market, because it is self-propelled ard 
and reverse, and has plenty of power to drive 
a 40 inch blade with ease. The reverse feature 
alone is worth many times its cost because of 
time and labor saved. Cuts trees level with 

round, clears on hillside or uneven la: 

lade turns to any position by loosening two 
bolts. Positive control of blade and wheels at 
all times through finger-tip controls. 


Combination Saws Are Bulit in 5 Models 


From 2/2 to 14 H wer 
And Are Priced From $159.00 Up 


There’s a model to fit your needs exactly, and 
to fit your pocketbook. Combination Saws are 
economical to operate and upkeep costs are low. 
Sawbuck table, rotary weed blade, sickle bar 
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machines on any farm. For full details on all 

models, get a letter or post card off today. 
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HORSE HANDLING SCIENCE, by Monte Fore- 
man. Price $1.00. Order direct from the Special 
Book Department, 410 East Weatherford Street, 
Fort Worth 2, Texes. 

Here, at last, is the Volume II of Monte 
Foreman’s “Horse Handling Science,” 
which so many people have been waiting 
for. The first volume of this series of 
articles was in such demand that a second 
printing had to be made. The entire sup- 
ply is now exhausted. 

Volume II contains sixteen illustrated 
articles by this prominent horseman and 
artist. The sixteen articles are “Backing 
Up,” “Hindquarter Control by Leg Aids,” 
“More About Aids and Leads,” “Disunit- 
ing,” “Schooling for Inside Turns,” 
“Trainin for Lighter Neck Reining,” 
“Timing,” “One of the Flying Changes 
of , Leads,” “Trotting Into the Correct 
Lead,” “Whirl on the Hindquarters,” 
“Hoss, Get That Head Down,” “Head 
Handling by Hands,” “The Give and Take 
of Hands,” “Doubling and Spinning. . . 
and Why,” “Stand to Get On,” and “Bal- 
anced Stop.” 

Those interested should order copies 

as indicated above. 
A WAY OF LIFE—Published by Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee, American Petroleum Insti- 
tate, 50 W. 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. Single 
copies may be secured free from the above address 
upon request, and mention The Cattleman. 

How the American farmer overcame 
20 centuries of stagnation in agriculture, 
to advance his status from “the man with 
the hoe” to the largest individual direc- 
tor of mechanical horsepower in our in- 
dustrial age, receives a fresh and pro- 
vocative telling in a 16-page booklet en- 
titled “Power Farming—A Way of Life.” 

Liberally illustrated in golden harvest 
color, this booklet is published by the 
Oil Industry Information Committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute to fos- 
ter understanding of the interdependence 
of agriculture, petroleum, and other in- 
dustries in a free, competitive economy. 

Copies are being distributed to agri- 
cultural leaders, editors, voeationa! agri- 
cultural teachers, USDA extension per- 
sonnel, farm organizations, oil companies 
and allied industries. Single copies may 
be obtained gratis while agricultural de- 
partments may obtain up to 10 free 
copies by requesting them through the 
national OIIC offices. Multiple copies 
may be obtained at cost by oil companies 
and others, many of whom are expected 
to augment OIIC rural distribution. 

An introductory profile reminds that 
the American farmer before the close of 
the 19th century became the first con- 
queror of famine in all history. It throws 
the towering dimensions of his feat into 
sharp relief with a description of his 
meagre heritage from Old World agri- 
cultures. Farm practices in colonial times 
stemmed with slight alteration from the 
early Roman Republic. The most nota- 
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ble exceptions—development of the horse 
collar, the tandem hitch and the horse- 
shoe in feudal Europe of the late 9th or 
early 10th centuries — were utilized by 
the resourceful American farmer to car- 
ry mechanization to the limits of animal 
power and to create an abundance. 

“Power Farming —A Way of Life” 
brings strong historical evidence to bear 
on the vital relationship, frequently over- 
looked, between technological and eco- 
nomic progress in agriculture and the 
growth of free democratic institutions. 
Individual initiative, private enterprise 
and other creative forces released by 
American political and economic free- 
doms are shown to have directly pro- 
pelled the American farmer in his mech- 
anization progress; they also forged 
rapid advances in industry, science and 
transportation essential to power farm- 
ing development. 

Petroleum enters the narrative mid- 
way in the first cycle of farm mechani- 





Here’s the answer to your need for a low- 
cost, high pressure livestock sprayer. Operates 
from tractor take-off. Develops 400 Ibs. pres- 
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gal. per minute. Ideal for spraying livestock, 
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also to build your own field sprayer. 
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zation during the horse and kerosene age. 
Discovery of Drake’s well in 1859 ush- 
ered in large-scale kerosene illumination, 
lengthening the farmer’s day for social 
enjoyment. Supplanting the less stable 
animal fats and vegetable products, pe- 
troleum greases and lubricants in imple- 
ments and wagons eased the friction 
laads on work animals. Similar service 
to locomotives helped speed the exten- 
sion of railroad transportation through- 
out agricultural areas. 

In its final section, entitled “Oil-Pow- 
ered Farming,” the booklet presents the 
story of farm motorization. Tracing the 
emergence of the commercial tractor in- 
dustry, it describes the dramatic Winni- 
peg plowing contests that witnessed the 
triumph of internal combustion engines 
and petroleum power over steam during 
this century’s first decade. Reported also 
are succeeding milestones of tractor de- 
velopment and petroleum utilization that 
bolster and sustain power farming as an 
abundant and secure way of life today. 

Answering the question why earlier 
agricultures, rich in human and natural 
resources, failed to produce a fraction 
of the progress made by the American 
farmer in a few generations, “Power 
Farming—A Way of Life” concludes: 

“The answer lies in America’s unique 
climate of political and economic free- 
dom. Here initiative and competitive en- 
terprise, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and science move forward hand in hand.’ 


European Industrial Research 
Scientists Touring J. S. 
WENTY-FIVE European industrial 
research scientists and administra- 
tors presently touring the United 

States and Canada under the guidance 

of Southwest Research Institute are 

studying American research methods, 
techniques and systems, Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, Institute president, has announced. 

Dr. Vagtborg said the visitors would 
tour 19 industrial centers during their 
seven-week stay in America. 

“Countries represented include Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Italy, Ire- 
land, Norway, Great Britain and Switzer- 
land,” Dr. Vagtborg asserted. Southwest 
Research Institute is host to the group 
whose expenses are being paid by their 
respective governments and the Ameri- 
can government. 

Among the visitors are some of 
Europe’s leading scientists, industrialists 
and administrators of research. Purpose 
of the tour is to familiarize them with 
industrial research management methods 
in America. 

Cities included in the tour are New 
York, Washington, Knoxville, Houston, 
San Antonio, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Chicago, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Boston and 
Albany. 

Maurice Holland, Institute consultant, 
is in charge of the tour, with Charles F. 
Stack of New York City assisting. Re- 
gional hosts include the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh, 
Batelle Memorial Research Institute of 
Columbus, Stanford Research Institute of 
Palo Alto and Armour Research Founda- 
tion of Chicago. 








The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Brahman Breeders Association has 
accepted an invitation from the State 
Fair of Texas in Dallas to hold a Na- 
tional Brahman show in connection with 
the fair in 1955. 


SILVER KING 


3 IN 1 CATTLE CHUTE 





The SILVER KING fulfills 
individual needs with one 
of its 5 models. 


All tubular constructed yet light in 
weight, SILVER KING is adjustable to any 
size animal. No lifting or jecks required 
to convert from a stati y to a portabi 
chute. Equipped with hand winch easily 
operated by one man. Many other exclu- 
sive features found ONLY in the SILVER 
KING! 





Get the Facts Before You Buy! 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Catalog Today! 


Pr Jae 


P.O. BOX 2367, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
PHONE REgent 6.5757 MElrose 8-5858 


‘KING OF 





THE CATTLE CHUTE WORLI 
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WHAT FINER MEMORIAL 
CAN YOU LEAVE 


than the story of your life? 

Writer, interested in ranch life, will accept 
assignment to write and have published a 
limited, private edition of the personal bi- 
ography of h of character, inter- 
esting personality and achievement. 

For such a man, there is no finer gift for 
his friends, no finer memorial for his chil- 
dren and future generations. 

If interested i with WRITER, 


P. O. Box 2152, Dallas 1, Texas. 























There has been little change in milk 
cow numbers on U. S. farms in the past 
three years. 





FORT WORTH Trade on the Fort 

Worth Livestock 
Market during the first three weeks of 
April was featured by strong to higher 
prices on most classes. However, there 
were a few exceptions, including hogs 
and some stocker values. Receipts of 
mature cattle showed a slight drop in 
numbers compared with a year ago, but 
offerings of calves, hogs and sheep 
showed gains compared with the same 
period a year ago. 

Recent sales in the cattle yards show 
most slaughter steers, yearlings and cows 
$1.00-1.50 higher than a month previous. 
Some cutter cows are about 50c higher. 
Most bulls were steady to $1.00 higher, 
but the few weighty commercial bulls 
were 50c-$1.00 lower. Choice and prime 
slaughter calves were 50c higher, com- 
mercial and good slaughter calves were 
$1.00-1.50 higher. Stocker and feeder 
steers and yearlings are strong to $1.50. 
Most stocker calves are steady, with 
some choice grades weak to $1.00 lower. 

Good and choice slaughter steers and 
yearlings crossed the scales recently 
from $30.00-34.00, with some weighty 
steers up to $34.50, and a few choice 
yearlings from $34.50-35.50. Utility and 
commercial slaughter steers and year- 
lings were reported from $23.00-29.00, 
with cutter grades down to $20.00. 

Utility cows sold mostly from $20.00- 
23.50, and some commercial cows up to 
$24.00 and slightly above. Canners and 
cutters are selling mostly from $15.00- 
20.00, a few old shelly cows down to 
$14.00. Commercial bulls cleared from 
$25.00-26.00, mostly $25.50 down. Cutter 
and utility bulls ranged from $22.00- 
24.00. 

Medium and good stocker and feeder 
steers and yearlings are moving out from 
$27.00-32.00, with choice yearlings $32.00- 
84.00. Choice 496-lb. heifers reached 
$35.00 and common stockers moved from 
$26.00 down. Good and choice stocker 
calves moved from $31.00-38.00, with ex- 
treme lights from $40.00-50.00. Common 
and medium stocker calves moved from 
$24.00-30.00. Some heifer calves and 
also mixed steer and heifer calves 
brought $37.00. 

There was very little change in hog 
prices on the local market during the 
first three weeks of April. Recent sales 
of butcher hogs were 25c lower than a 
month previous. Choice 180-240 Ibs. sold 


She Caxtitleman 


Faxisé Livestock Markets’ Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


around and shortly after the middle of 
the month from $16.75-17.25, with the 
month’s top $17.50 paid the first day of 
the month. Choice 150-175 lbs. turned 
from $15.00-16.75 and choice 250-380 lbs. 
sold within the same range. Sows ranged 
from $13.00-14.50, a few $15.00. Feeder 
pigs moved from $10.00-13.00. 

Sheep and lamb supplies were liberal 
the first two weeks of April, then 
dropped off sharply. Recent sales of 
spring were $1.00 lower than a month 
previous. Shorn slaughter lambs are 
$2.00 higher. Slaughter ewes are steady 
to $1.00 higher and feeder lambs weak to 
lower. Choice under 55-lb. spring lambs 
reached $40.00, a new high, shortly be- 
fore Easter, with good and choice grades 
after the middle of April $26.00-28.00. 
Utility to choice shorn slaughter lambs 
turned from $24.00-28.00. Cull to good 
slaughter ewes ranged from $10.00-16.00. 
Medium and good feeder lambs moved 
from $18.00-23.00 and common stockers 
from $14.00-16.00. 


SAN ANTONIO Generally lower 


prices on virtually 
all classes of cattle serene trading on 
the San Antonio market during April. 
Slaughter steers and yearlings were 
mostly steady with instances 50c to $1.00 
lower on utility grades. Cows and bulls 
were 50c to $1.00 lower, slaughter calves 
ruled steady and stocker and feeder year- 
lings held steady while calves were steady 
to $1.00 lower. 

Commercial and good slaughter steers 
and yearlings cashed at $27.00-31.50. 
Loadlots.-choice 600-650 lb. yearlings 
bulked at $32.00-32.50 with a load of 
735 Ibs. at $32.75. Utility claimed $23.00- 
26.00. Mature slaughter steers were ex- 
tremely scarce during the period. 

Commercial cows changed hands at 
$23.50-24.00. Utility offerings bulked at 
$20.00-23.00. Canners and cutters moved 
at: $15.00-19.50, with occasional high 
yielding kinds to $20.00. Bulk of utility 
and commercial bulls scored $23.00-27.00 
with lightweight cutters ranging down- 
ward to $21.00. 

Commercial and good slaughter calves 
earned $27.00-32.00, few to $32.50. Cull 
and utility crossed the scales at $18.00- 


Medium and good stocker yearlings 
ranged from $27.50-34.00. Medium and 


May 


good stocker calves commanded $27.00- 
34.00. Several lots good and choice white- 
face calves under 300 pounds earned 
$35.00-38.00. Common and low medium 
offerings bulked at $20.00-26.00. Com- 
mon and medium stock cows earned 
$20.00-23.00 with some relatively young 
kinds to $26.00. 

In the swine division at the close of 
business April 17, butchers and sows 
were 50c lower and feeder pigs were 
50c to mostly $1.00 lower. For the month 
the top butcher sales reached $17.25 
with the bulk of 180-270 pounds going 
at $16.50-17.00. Sows bulked at $14.50- 
15.00 and feeder pigs $13.00-14.00. 

Occasional lots of good and choice 
spring lambs cleared $27.00-29.00. A few 
choice 95 Ib. wooled lambs reached $26.25. 
Good and choice No. 2 and 3 pelt claimed 
$23.00-25.00. Few good and choice old 
crop 80 Ib. fed wooled lambs cashed at 
$21.00-23.00. Cull to good shorn ewes 
and wethers bulked from $9.50-13.00. 
Common 45 Ib. feeder lambs sold at 
$17.00 while 57 lb. replacement ewe 
lambs sold at $24.00. 

Medium shorn Angora goats cleared 
$11.50-13.00. Cull and common Spanish 
type and fresh shorn Angoras earned 
$8.00-10.75. Kids sold generally in a 
$4.50-7.50 price spread and stocker Span- 
ish nannies ranged up to $14.00. 


HOUSTON Trading was slow to mod- 


erately active at the Port 
City Stockyards during the past month. 
The activity improved some for slaughter 


classes with the close of the Lenten sea-- 


son. Stocker supplies were in narrow de- 
mand during the entire period. 

Only odd head of mature steers came 
to market but several consignments of 
heavy, fed yearlings were offered for 


_ sale. Cow receipts were limited and bull 


offerings were confined to small lots and 
odd head. Good and choice grades of 
slaughter calves were offered in lim- 
ited numbers with commercial grade 
more plentiful. Stocker calves were in 
rather short supply. 

The total salable receipts for the 
month amounted to approximately 2,100 
cattle and 6,090 calves or about 200 head 
less than was offered during the previous 
reporting period. During the correspond- 
ing month of last year, 2,019 cattle and 








Central Markets The Oldest American System Where 


The OLD LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND EXISTS 


With Daily Livestock Supplies and Volume Competitive Demand 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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1952 The Catileman 


MORE WAYS TO IMPROVE 


Volume II of Monte Foreman’s Horse Handling Science is now off the press! 


Here’s more horse handling “know-how.” for old- 


timers or new, professional handlers or amateur 


pleasure riders. Many men who have been riding 
horses for years and who really are good riders 
and horse handlers may find new. practical, help- 
ful approaches to old handling and riding prob- 
lems. Monte Foreman, the author and illustrator 
of this series of horse handling articles, has proven 
himself to be one of America’s outstanding west- 
ern horsemen. His pen and brush combine to bring 
his abundant and practical knowledge of horses 
to you in a very understandable way... a way 
that will help even the accomplished horseman 


get better performance from his horse. 


And to you who are just learning the fascinating 
art of scientifically handling horses, this series of 
articles will prove to be most valuable in’ acquir- 
ing the knowledge and “know-how” necessary for 
expert horsemanship . . . knowledge that enables 


you to discipline and control your horse. 


‘These 16 pbnrticles; 


Backing Up + Hindquarter Control by Leg Aids * More About 
Aids and Leads « Disuniting « Schooling for Inside Turns « Train- 
ing for Lighter Neck Reining * Timing ¢ One of the Flying 
Changes of Leads + Trotting Into the Correct Lead « Whirl on 
the Hindquarters « Hoss, Get That Head Down « Head Handling 
by Hands « The Give and Take of Hands « Doubling and Spinning 
...and Why « Stand to Get On « Balanced Stop 


... AA ta this volume 


This attractive booklet is a second compilation of ® 


the fascinating horse handliag articles that have 
appeared in THE CATTLEMAN, featuring “show-you- 
how” illustrations’ and interesting, down to earth 


language that makes every one of them a real source | 


of pleasure and information. 


Price $1 
ORDER TODAY—Get Exira Copies for Friends 








SPECIAL BOOK DEPT. 
410 East Weatherford St. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Please send ..... copies of HORSE HANDLING SCIENCE to: 


State 


Enclose cash, check or money order made out to 
Special Book Dept. 
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E. PAUL DAGUE 
Manager 


RANCH LOANS 


1011 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. W. WESTBROOK, Loan Correspondent 
702 McBurnett Building, San Angelo, Texas 














Chas. Corkle 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


W. S. Britten 
College Sta., Tex. 
Auctioneer 


Monroe, Ia. 
Auctioneer 


1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


NET MORE wis 
NATIONAL 


For Dates, Rates or Further 
Information Address 


O. R. (Pete) PETERSON, Mer. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Gene Watson Tommy Godwin 
Hatchinson, Kan. Penes City, Okla. 
poe < re 





O. R. Peterson 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sales Manager 


- Phone EDison-4015 











HEREFORD 
AUCTIONEER 
Selling Herefords 
Exclusively 
Sales Management 
Service. 


Jewett M. Fulkerson 


| 25 MOSS AVE. 
| LIBERTY, MISSOURI 











BILL WHITE 


Livestock 
Auctioneer 





° 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 














HAMILTON JAMES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Sell your livestock the profit- 
able auction way. Write now 
and reserve your date. 
NEWTON e ILLINOIS 


— Phones 
Office 2-5334; Res. PE-3245 





I sell satisfactorily for others; 
I can do the same for you. 


Registered Auctioneer 
Clovis, New Mexico — Phone 5789 





RAY SIMS 


AUCTIONEER 
I will be happy to work for you, too! 
Write, wire or phone me at Belton, Mo. 

















C.D. (Pete) Swaffar 
Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Phone 6-1879 








4,438 calves came to market, showing a 
gain of about 27 per cent for the current 
month in comparison. 

Good and choice slaughter yearlings 
and calves closed about $1.00 higher than 
the preceding close while beef type cows 
were weak to 50c lower. Brahman stocker 
calves declined about $1.00 with other 
represented classes holding steady. Good 
and choice slaughter yearlings sold from 
$31.00-32.25 at the close with commercial 
grade from $28.00-30.00. Utility and com- 
mercial slaughter cows cashed from 
$21.00-25.50 with very few at the top 
figure. Canner and cutter cows brought 
from $15.00-20.50 with hard shelly cows 
down to $10.00. Cutter to low commer- 
cial sausage bulls ranged from $22.00- 
27.50. Good and choice slaughter calves 
realized from $31.00-34.00, utility and 
commercial kind from $25.00-30.50 and 
cull from $20.00-25.00. Medium and low 
good whiteface stocker calves sold spar- 
ingly from $29.00-32.00 while Brahmans 
cashed from $25.00-27.00, the top price 
for calves weighing under 300 lbs. Some 
Brahman heifer calves sold to $31.00 
while stocker cows cashed from $20.00- 
25.00. 





O'Bryan Ranch Sale 


SUMMARY 

$ 9,080; avg. $698 
154 Females . 70,060; avg. 455 
167 Head _... 79,140; avg... 474 


OLLED Hereford Breeders from ten 
states were on the buyers’ list 
of the O’Bryan Ranch Sale held 

March 11 at the ranch near Hiattville, 
Kansas. The offering were in strong 
breeding condition and one of the fea- 
tures of the sale was the service of the 
national champion O’Larry Mischief 7th. 

The top of the sale was reached on a 
daughter of ALF Beau Rollo 53rd, selling 
with a breeding privilege. She sold to 
Double E Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., for 
$3,450. Second top female was $1,400 on 
a five-month-cld daughter of ALF Choice 
Domino 11th and going to CK Mousel, 
Edison, Nebr. 

The top of the sale was on a two-year- 
old son of ALF Beau Mixer 3rd. He went 
to J. L. Essley, Tulsa, Okla., at $2,475. 
The next top bull was also purchased by 
Mr. Essley and a half brother to the top 
bull he sold for $1,285. 

Jewett Fulkerson and Gene 
were the auctioneers. 


13 Bulls 


Watson 





On the basis of five readers per issue 
The Cattleman is read by more than 
150,000 ranch folk. Reach this market 
by advertising in The Cattleman. 








J. R. EDWARDS, President 





Established 1912 


COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


CONTACT US WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET 


WESTERN FEEDERS SUPPLY CoO. 


118 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. — Phone MA-1131—For Long Distance Call NO-2134-— FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FRED R. DAVIS, Vice-President - Manager 
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LIVESTOCK CALENDAR 


HEREFORD SALES 


May 9—J. V. Severe & Red Cliff Farm Joint 
Hereford Reduction Sale, Ashland, Kans. 


May 16—West B’Gins Ranch Dispersion, Dallas, 
Texas. 


May 17—Phil Ferguson, Woodward, Okla. 
June 5—R. Pryor Lucas Estate Dispersion, Bee- 
ville, Texas. 
June 9-10—Hills & Dales, LaGrange, Georgia. 
June 13 =) —Hereford Heaven Assn., Sulphur, 
a. 


June 16-17—Pearson Herefords Dispersion, Indian- 
ola, Iowa. 
June 19—Kingford Farms, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
June 21—Morlunda Farms, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
June 27—Blocked L Ranch, Bryson, Texas (sale at 
Jacksboro, Texas). 
Sept. 1—C T Ranch Dispersion, Miami, Okla. 
Sept. 11-18—L. L. Jones & Son Dispersion, Gar- 
den City, Kans. 
Sept. 18—Hereford Heaven Feeder Calf Sale, Ard- 
more, Okla. 
Sept. 26—Lazy T Ranch, Hallett, Okla. 
Oct. 7—Jordan Valley Herefords, Clinton, Okla. 
10—Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
13—Smithdale Hereford Farms, Limestone, 
‘enn. 
17—Deliford Ranch, Eldorado, Kans. 
- 18—CK nch, Brookville, Kans. 
21—New Mexico Hereford Assn., Clovis, N.M. 
24—Nance Hereford Ranch, Canyon, Texas. 
27—Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, S. D. 
. 27—South Texas Hereford Breeder-Feeder 
Sale, Beeville, Texas. 
28—Shortgrass Hereford Assn., Roosevelt, 


Okla. 
29—-Hill Country Hereford Assn., Mason, 


Texas. 
30—MHM Hereford Farms, Pulaski, Tenn. 
1—Circle A Hereford Farm, Morris, Ill. 
56—Magic Empire National Hereford Sale, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
7-8—NE New Mexico Hereford Assn., Ra- 
ton, N. M. 
. 10—Freeman & Graves, Pulaski, Tenn. 
. 14—Palo Pinto Hereford Assn., 
Wells, Texas. 
. 17-18—Kansas Hereford Futurity, 
son, Kans. 
19—Mid-North Texas Hereford Agsn., 
burne, Texas. 
y. 22—Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, Okla. 
y. 29—Texas-Oklahoma Hereford Assn., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
1—West Texas Abilene, 
Texas. 
2—Sweetwater Area Hereford Assn. Sale, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 
3—Coleman County Calf Sale, 


Mineral 
Hutchin- 
Cle- 


Hereford Assn., 


Coleman, 


‘exas. 

3—Western Oklahoma Show and Sale, Clin- 
ton, Okla. 

— Hereford Ranch, Wichita Falls, 


slay {County Hereford Assn, Henrietta, 
Tex: 


6—Blanco Man Hereford Assn., Johnson 
City, Texas. 
8—Bridwell Hereford Ranch, Wichita Falls, 


8—Anxiety 4th Hereford Breeders, Amarillo, 


‘exas. 
. 13—Hereford Heaven Range Bull Sale, Ard- 
more, Okla. 
15—Joy Acres and 
Statesville, N. C. 
. 15—Central Oklahoma Hereford Br., 
honza City, Okla. 
. 19-20, 1953—National Western Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 
9—Kansas Hereford Assn. Range Bull Sale, 
Dodge City, Kans. 
. Karpe’s Greenfield Hereford Ranch, 
Bakersfield. Calif. 
. 18—Beckham Co. Hereford Br., Sayre, Okla. 
9—Circle H Ranch, Winona, Miss. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 


12—Panola-Tate Polied Hereford Calf Sale, 
Senatobia, Miss. 


Meadows, 


Okla- 


Doughton 
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. 25—Glen Meadow Ranch, Hernando, Miss. 
eal “oH Polled Hereford Sale, Tulsa, 
kia. 


3 [oe Tate Polled Hereford Calf Sale, 
Senatobia, Miss. 
8—Texas Polled Hereford Assn., Marshall, 


exas. 
. 13—National Western Polled Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 
. 16, 1953—Circle M Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 


ANGUS SALES 


15—Weatherly Angus Farms, Enid, Okla. 
May 19—Red Oak Farms, y Comfort, Mo. 
June 4—Angus Distribution Sale, San Angelo, 


exas. 
June 7—Keillor Ranch Sale, Austin, Texas. 
June 16—Southern Oklahoma Angus Range Cow 
Sale, Ardmore, Okla. 
June 28—Angus Distribution Sale, Abilene, Texas. 
Sept. 22—Ralph L. Smith Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Sept. 23—Green Valley Farms, Liberty, Mo. 
Sept. eel leen-Angus Assn. Sale, Ama- 
Ilo, 
Sept. at Feeder Calf Sale, Fredericksburg, 
1 Anus Feeder Calf Sale, San Angelo, 
3—Angus Feeder Calf Sale, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 
4—Angus Feeder Calf Sale, Abilene, Texas. 
9—Angus Feeder Calf Sale, Amarillo, Texas. 
15—North Central Texas Angus Sale, No- 
cona, Texas. 
16—Charmay Farms Sale, Seminole, Okla. 
. 20—New Mexico Angus Assn., Clovis, N. M. 
° eat Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant Plains, 


oti ey Angus Sale, Fredericksburg, 


. 10~Jabonen:Sieere-Mineeniidamien & Allen 
Bull Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 
. 12—Burch Angus Ranch Calf Sale, Ravia, 


Okla. 
13—Stoneybroke Ranch Calf Sale, Ada, Okla. 


SHORTHORN SALES 
5—Scofield Ranch, Austin, Texas. 
21—Central Texas Shorthorn Breeders, Ste- 
phenville, Texas. 


BRAHMAN SALES 


1—Registered Brahman Range Cow 
El] Campo, Texas. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS SALE 


26—El Chico Ranch, Fort Worth, Texas. 
. 10—King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 


HORSE SALES 


10—Sprott Quarter Horse Dispersal Sale, 
Temple, Texas. 
May 17—Phil Ferguson, Woodward, Okla. 
May 26—El Chico Ranch, Fort Worth, Texas. 
May 27—Brownwood Quarter Horse Sale, Brown- 


Sale, 


wood, Texas. 
Nov. 10—King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 


May 4-10—American Royal Dairy Cattle Show, 
City, Mo. 

May _ 8-9—Central Texas Polled Hereford Assn. 
Tour. Starts Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, 
Fairfield, Texas. 

0—South Texas Angus Field Day, 


Sonoita, 


May 1 Alice, 
‘exas. 

May — Quarter Horse Show, 

May 12-13—National 
Worth, Texas. 

May 16-17—San Angelo Horse Show, San Ange’ 

June 7-8—Blanco County Hereford Tour, John 
City, Texas. 

Jone eee Heaven Stampede, Sulph 


June ne Heaven Assn. Tour, Sulph 


Hereford Congress, F 


ja. 

June 13-15—-New Mexico Spring Horse Fair, 
buquerque, N. 

June 14—Hill Country Angus Field Day, F 

ericksburg, Texas. 

June 19—Louisiana Aberdeen-Angus Br. Assn., A’ 
nual Field Day, Marydale Farm, 
Francisville, La. a 

June20—Par-Ker Ranch Hereford Field DB. 
Chelsea, Okla. 

ener OF + Annual Osage County Cat 

ssn. Convention, Pawhuska, Ok’ 

July 11-18 Olney Liv Livestock Show and Rod 

July 26-27-—Annual etirsdtiedal Round-Up Cl 

Cavalcade, Pawhuska, Okla. 

July —— 


Aug. 
Avg. 


lebr. 

Sept. — Central Texas Fair, Clebu 
'exas. 

east ee Li gtionten State Fair, Al 


Sept. 22-27 TH-State Fair, Amarillo, Texas. 
Oct. 38-20—Ak-Sar-Ben (National Heref 


Oct. 29-31—National Polled Hereford Show, Tulaa, 
— Bend Livestock Show, Alice, ” 
3-1_Magic En Empire National Hereford Show, 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 11-13—National Western Polled Hereford 
Show, Denver, Colo. 
6-10, 1953--Arizona National Livestock 
how, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Jan. 28-Feb. nee Fat Stock Show, Hous- 


Jan. 


ton, Texas. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 8—Southwestern Sevattion and Fat 


Stock Show, Fort orth, Texas 
8-15—E] Paso Southwestern Livestock Show 
and Rodeo, E] Paso, Texas. 


Feb. 











Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., Tel. Vi. 5555 


WE LIKE FOLKS WHO WORK . . « S'tcrm: ranch, oro business and se organize Wt ther Ir will come through wih’ s profit 


JOE R. HOOVER COMMISSION COMPANY 


SELLERS AND BUYERS OF CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 








Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on y rag) owinn calves, 
the reference is to steers. The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days netere date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made. 


ARCH, NEW MEXICO — Lewis & 
Gowdy, Arch, shipped six loads of mixed 
cattle to the Amarillo market, three loads 
to Oklahoma grass and three ‘loads to the 
ranch at Guthrie. 

Bun Lewis, Arch, is shipping 250 cattle 
to Oklahoma for the summer and 400 to 
Clayton, N 

There is not much country trading as 
asking prices have been higher than the 
buyers were willing to pay, but there is 
a lot of inquiry for cattle for late spring 
and early fall delivery. Runs have been 
extremely heavy at all auction rings 
where the prices have remained surpris- 
ingly high, in view of the drouth and the 
big runs of cattle. 

All of eastern New Mexico and the 
Panhandle South Plains have had from a 

uarter of an inch to an inch of rain in 
the last few days and in most places this 
is sufficient to start the grass and will 
help the wheat and in a number of places 
here is sufficient moisture to plant cot- 
on and feed.—James A. Gowdy. 


She Cattleoman 


AMARILLO—A. L. Ross, Stratford, 
shipped 33 steer yearlings to Illinois 
feeders. 

John Shell, Corcoran, Calif., bought 65 
heifer yearlings from’ Buckles & Son, 
Stratford; and 180 steer yearlings from 
R. D. McClellan, Stratford. 

Joe Keast, Hartley, sold 91 heifer year- 
lings to Gilbert Childers. 

C. J. Kirkpatrick, Dalhart, sold 79 
steer yearlings to J. E. Mitchell, Dalhart. 

Carl Kuper, Dalhart, shipped 1,047 
two-year-old steers to Cassoday, Kans. 

R. D. McClellan, Stratford, sold 105 
heifer yearlings to Martin Domke, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Cline Cattle Co., Stratford, shipped 72 
steer yearlings to Paris, Ky. 

Cc. W. Martin, Kerrick, shipped 484 
heifer yearlings to Somerset, Nebr., for 
grass. 

Joe L. Smith, Ware, shipped 115 heifer 
yearlings to Kansas grass. 

Guy McBurnett, Ware, shipped 63 heif- 
er yearlings to Kansas grass. 

Merrell Bros., Amarillo, shi weer ° 608 
heifer yearlings to Clapham, M., for 

Roecasagpl 


grass. 
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ple we would help. 





this year. 





We are furnishing the Socialist governments money to buy 
their industries and make their steel mills, railroads, packing 
houses, ete., all government owned and operated. This “help” 
we have extended has made it extremely hard on the very peo- 


Now our own elected officials have indicated they will take over 
our privately owned business and operate it. If we wish to pre- 
serve our farms and ranches on which we live, it is time to 
clean house in politics and get a new set of faces who can think 
straight. This is more important than anything else we can do 


STONEYBROKE ANGUS 


Star Route, Ada, Oklahoma 
CARLTON CORBIN, TAXPAYING OWNER 
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heifer and steer yearlings to Rosebud, 
M., for grass. 

Jack Hayes, Happy, shipped 243 steer 
and heifer yearlings to Fort Pierre, S. D., 
for grass. 

I. C. Little, Happy, shipped 363 year- 
lings and cows to Platte, S. D., and 
566 one- and two-year-old steers to Eagle 
Butte, S. D., for grass. 

Pete Cator, Hereford, shipped 450 heif- 
er and steer yearlings to Red Hill, N. M., 
for grass. 


Guy Andis, Pampa, sold 130 heifer 
yearlings to E. L. Prey, Longmont, Colo. 

George Porter, Amarillo, sold 100 cows 
to Tovrea Packing Co., Tovrea, Ariz.; 31 
yearling steers and heifers to Livestock 
Commission Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and 156 yearling steers to Selby Bros., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Charles Elkins, Canyon, shipped 151 
steer yearlings to mar, Colo., for 
grass. 

Cliff Wimberly, Adrian, sold 62 steer 
yearlings to Bruce Andrews, Hudson, 
Colo. 

Henry Cone, Canyon, sold 29 cows and 
13 calves to Gregory Live Stock Co., 
Plattsburg, Mo. 

M. H. Moffett, Greeley, Colo., bought 
67 yearling steers from Augustine Com- 
mission Co., Texhoma, Okla. 

Farley Stallard, Tucumcari, N. M., sold 
101 yearling heifers to F. M. Walsh 
Cattle Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield, 
Calif., bought yearling steers as follows: 
28 from Jimmy Milam, Stratford, 32 
from Dickie Buckles, Stratford; 42 from 
Ed Rafferty, Stratford; 67 from Hadley 
Sullivan, Guymon, Okla.; 86 from Baskin 
Ranch, Springfield, Colo.; 92 from Roy 
Mitchell, Stratford; 300 from Brooks & 
Bort, Stratford; and 246 from Les Par- 
ker, Stratford. 

Joe Smith, Dalhart, shipped 47 year- 
ling heifers to Missouri for grass; and 
225 to Delmer Smith, El Dorado, Kans., 
for grass. 

Jack Vinson, Amarillo, shipped 80 
yearling heifers to V. Lee Matney, Den- 
ton, Kans., for grass. 

Frank Cooper, Amarillo, sold 255 one- 
and two-year-old steers to Jess Simmons, 
Clinton, Mo. 

Jack SoRelle, Amarillo, sold 187 one- 
and two-year-old heifers to Guy Flint, 
Longmont, Colo. 

Bob Hulett, Amarillo, sold 420 yearling 
steers to Buss & Bert Todd, Salyard, 
Kans. 

Johnnie Katara, White Deer, sold 82 
two-year-old steers to Frank Cooper, 
Lamb, Colo. 
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LIVESTOCK LOANS 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
JNO. S. BROWN, President 


Our record of 31 years of uninterrupted service to CATTLEMEN and SHEEPMEN 


covers periods of high as well as low prices. 
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JNO. C. BURNS, Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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“THE RANCHMAN” 


Oklahoma’s Only Livestock and Rodeo 
Magaz'ne — $2.00 a Year 
MRS. FERNE E. KING, Editor 


11444 EAST 2ND TULSA, OKLA. 
Single Copy — 35¢ 


COMPLETE AUCTION SERVICE 
TENT, BLEACHERS, AUCTION 
BLOCK, RING, PA SYSTEM 
SPEIGHT AUCTION SERVICE 


1082 Erie, Fort Worth 12, Texas 
Phone LOckwood 5209 








K. La Fon, Amarillo, sold 154 yearling 
heifers to George Kern, Windsor, Colo.; 
and 115 yearling heifers to Frank B. 
Davis & Son, Greeley, Colo. 

Lyons & Fite, Amarillo, sold 133 year- 
ling steers and heifers to Maxwell & Tur- 
nish, Kaw City, Mo 

Dale Schooler, Amarillo, shipped 100 
yearling heifers to Craig, Mo 

Marion Stocker, Lexington, Nebr., 
bought 72 yearling steers from John Clay 
& Co., Amarillo. 

Singer & Brummett, Amarillo, sold 95 
agg steers to Ralph Newby, Platts- 

urg, Mo. 

Cluck, Lindsey & Traylor, Gruver, 
shipped 3,011 one- and_ two-year-old 
steers, cows and calves to Matfield Green, 
Kans., for grass. 

A. L. Bort, Gruver, sold 195 yearling 
heifers to Forest Fagot, Lexington, Nebr. 

Emil Knutson, Gruver, sold 101 two- 
year-old steers to Sheldon Ripson, Mus- 
catine, Iowa; and 102 to F. O. Bohnsack, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trading for the past 30 days has been 
a little sluggish, with more sellers than 
buyers. Most of the cattle wintered well 
on stalkfields, wheat or oil cake and 
weights have been pretty good. Wheat is 
fair on the North Plains. We have had 
some rain and grass is starting over most 
of the Northwest Panhandle. 

Steer calves are selling 32c¢ to 40c; 
heifer calves, 30c to 35c; two- and three- 
year-old heifers, $175 to $275; dry cows, 
15¢ to 25c; cows with calves, $175 to 
$275; yearling steers, 32c to 35c.—N. H. 
Sweeney. 


CLARENDON—No sales to report. A 
lot of cattle are being shipped to grass 
but we have had some good rains and 
pus should begin to grow here now. 

ost everyone has stopped feeding. A 
good calf crop is in sight. 

Steer calves are selling 35c to 37e; 
heifer calves, 34c to 36c; dry cows, 18c to 
22c; cows with calves, $225 to $325; year- 
ling steers, 33c to 35c.—A. T. Jefferies. 


EL PASO—The following shipped 
cattle to Peyton Packing Co.—W. E. 
Weathersbee, Tornillo, 525 Brahman 
steers and 213 Black Angus steers; How- 
ard Surratt, Clint, 20 fat steer yearlings; 
R. A. Weathersbee, El Paso, 75 Brahman 
yearlings. 

R. A. Weathersbee, El Paso, shipped 
19 bulls to Union Packing Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Howard Surratt, Clint, shipped 10 
cows, one bull and one calf to Montes 
Packing Co., El Paso. 

Paul Davidson, Clint, received 41 feeder 
steers sey Oklahoma City. 

Jay Kerr & Sons shipped 200 cows and 
calves and 200 dry cows to Boonville, Mo., 
to grass. 











So Cool,.. 80 Siylish.. 


sandal which is 
distinctively 
styled 


Brevity is the “sole” of comfort . . . you'll 
enjoy wearing these barefoot Grecian 
sandals, because they are styled with 
adjustable toe strap and are made of very 
durable leather . . . beautiful golden calf 


in color. 
Price $4.98 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Please add 15c¢ for postage. 


In the Heart of Fort Worth Where the 
West Begins 


205-A W. Seventh St. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Raymond M. Davidson, Owner 
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John Honeycutt, Sierra Blanca, shipped 
seven cars of cows and calves and some 
dry cows to southern Oklahoma to grass. 

Lee C. Moor, Clint, shipped 1,000 calves 
to Colorado. 

Border Cattle Co. shipped 150 mixed 
calves to Phoenix, Ariz. 

R. C. Ivey, McNary, shipped 68 steer 
yearlings and 38 big calves to Peyton 

acking Co.—R. E. Beaty. 


HEBBRONVILLE—W. W. Wynn, La- 
redo, sold 70 cows to Joe B. Finley, Cal- 
laghan Land & Pastoral Co., Encinal. 

The following have shipped cattle to 
grass: Callaghan L. & P. Co., 17 ears of 








Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animai and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
be portable. More operating features than 

any other chute on the 

your market today! 

gest BY 


Write for completely Illus- 
trated Literature, our lower 
prices, ond “30-Day Trial 
Offer”. 

FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station, Dept. 105, Omaha, Neb. 





cows to West Virginia; 60 cars of steers 
to Kansas and Virginia; L. C. Traylor 
shipped 418 steers to Matfield Green, 
Kans.; 100 steers to Bazaar, Kans.; 431 
steers to Aikens Switch, Kans., from his 
Encinal Ranch; J. B. Parker, Encinal, 
shipped 165 mixed steers and heifers to 
Tom Laurin, Brawley, Calif.; Warren 
Hill, Laredo, shipped 205 cows, 105 calves 
and 10 bulls to Fayetteville, Ark.; R. L. 
Carr, Encinal, shipped 47 cows, 29 calves 
and two bulls to Welch, Okla.; Jack Moss, 
Laredo, shipped most of his cattle to 
Arkansas. 

This section of the country is still dry 
and cattle are still having to feed. We 
have had some scattered showers but not 
enough to break the drouth. Cattle are 
in good shape, due to heavy feeding.— 
Jack H. Mims. 


HIGGINS—Most trading has been con- 
fined to local auction rings. There has 
been no contracting for fall. Cattlemen 
are still feeding. We have had sufficient 
moisture for grass to come but. have had 
some hard April freezes and too much 
cool weather—it looks like it will be the 
latter part of April before we have much 
grass.—R. B. Tyson. 


MARFA—The following have shipped 
cattle to grass: Cecil Whom, 250 year- 
lings from Culberson County to Montana; 
Jess Burner, Pecos, 3,303 yearlings to 
Montana; Holcombe & Rape, Pecos, 505 
heifer yearlings to Montana and 1,150 
cattle to Arizona; M. A. Grisham, Toyah, 
547 cows and 20 bulls to New Mexico; 
Anderson Ranch, Pecos, 520 calves and 
yearlings to Jess Burner, Pecos. 

We had some showers and scattered 
rains about the middle of April but the 
largest part of this country is extremely 
dry.—Cecil Rourk. 


MIDLAND—Foy Proctor, Midland, 
bought 59 sections of ranch near Magda- 
lena, N. M., from George Wood, El Paso; 
and a 75-section ranch from Matador 
Land & Cattle Co., located north of the 
Canadian River west of Amarillo. 

Clarence Scharbauer, Jr., Midland, 
bought a 103-section ranch from the Mat- 
ador division, located west of Amarillo. 

Several men have bought ranches in 
eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas 
in the past six months. 

The spring shipment to grass is well 
along. We have had one and a half inches 
to two inches of rain over most of this 
country up to April 20.—Jeff Dunham. 


QUITAQUE—tThere has been a slow, 
general rain of about half an inch to the 
middle of April. This will greatly benefit 
the pastures as grass has already start- 
ed. Cattle wintered fair to good. There 
is a good calf crop—small calves in good 
shape. We need some good rains.—O. W. 
Stroup. 
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TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde 
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A. E. Gates, Laredo 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio 
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Roy Parks, Midland 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. B. Anderson, Vernon 
S. C. Arnett, Lubbock 
H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. 
John M. Bennett, Jr. 
San Antonio 
Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian 
J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde 
W. W. Brunson, Lubbock 
D. Burns, Guthrie 
Bob Cage, Eagle Pass 
G. R. Canada, Anahuac 
John S. Cargile, San Angelo 
Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas 
John Catto, Jr., San Antonio 
David S. Combs, Marathon 
J. F. Combs, Beaumont 
Hal Cooper, Ft. Supply, Okla. 
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Joe B. Finley, Encinal 
H. A. Fitzsimons, San Antonio 
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Okla. 
Furd Halsell, Fort Worth 
L. B. Hapgood, Henrietta 
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R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde 
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Fred A. Hobart, Pampa 
E. C. Houghton, Romero 
Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford 
Harry Hudgins, Sherman 
A. C. Jones, Beeville 
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Tom Masterson, Jr., Truscott 
H. H. Matthews, Fort Stockton 
Joe B. Matthews, Albany 
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Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 
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Joe M. Robinson, Richmond 
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Johnnie Schwartz, Fort Worth 
Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 
Judd Stuart, Strawn 
W. G. Swenson, Stamford 
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San Antonio 
W. R. Watt, Fort Worth 
Leo J. Welder, Victoria 
W. W. White, Mason 
Johnny Williams, Sanderson 
Harrie Winston, Snyder 
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The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues end 12 cents per head per year assessment on the number of cottle rendered. 
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T. BONNER is another long-time member of the 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 

* tion. It was in September, 1922, that the 7 brand 

on the left side was entered in the brand books of the Asso- 

ciation inspectors. Mr. Bonner’s membership was issued 

that year and he has continued his membership right on 

through, rendering cattle from Cooke County, Texas, and 

Carter, Jefferson and Love Counties, Oklahoma. Thus Sep- 

tember of this year will round out 30 years that Mr. Bonner 

has provided for his cattle the protection that is a part of 

membership in this Association. And through his mem- 

bership, he has supported the constant fight for the best 
interests of cattlemen everywhere. 


ONE OF A SERIES . . . This is another in a series of 
articles to acquaint you with typical members of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. These men 
(W. T. Bonner and more than 10,000 other progressive 
cattlemen throughout the Southwest) maintain this Asso- 
ciation to protect the interests of the cattle industry and 
the individual cattleman. The full protection and privileges 
of membership are accorded all members—large and small 
alike. 


W. T. BONNER 


Gainesville, Texas You are invited to apply for membership 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $14.50 (based 
on 50 head). 

If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $16.45. 

If you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $24.90. 

These are just sample charges—complete information regarding charges * 

for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get in 

touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of all 

inspecters are listed on the reverse side of this page. 





THE SIGN OF PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Protect your cattle... Protect your property ... Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 











Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association 


Application for Membership 


raising is among the most hazardous. furnishing the 

beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with prob- 
lems which may be divided into two distinct classes, individual 
and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing with 
problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
Z state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
= first was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
= tion. 


n Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
™ responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but who 
& should be and lend their support to the efforts of this organi- 
e zation in behalf of their industry. 


Ae ee is an industry of many Pg ort livestock 
n 


< 


Zz Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central mar- 
© kets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by members, 
assist local officers in hag mene and capturing cattle thieves, 
and serve the membership in any way possible. An attorney 
furnished by the Association assists local officers in prosecut- 
ing parties indicted for theft from a member. 


When filling out this application it is important that infor- 
mation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as com- 
plete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts of 
animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. Usea 
separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle are of 
your own raising; or if bought, give the name and address of 
the party from whom you bought. Brands may also be recorded 
in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on bought cattle 
same will doubtless be in many marks and a “V” should be put 
in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating various marks. 


Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub- 
scription to “The Cattleman,” and an assessment of twelve cents, 
er head per year on the number of cattle rendered, which num4 
er should be 65% of the actual number owned. There is also a 
voluntary assessment of 1 cent per head on the number of cattier 
rendered for the support of the National Live Steck and Meat) 
Board. The minimum charge for membership with brand ren 
dered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and even though you! 
own less than 50 head, you are eligible for membership at th 
minimum charge. If you are now a subscriber to “The Cattlez 
man,” same will not be charged to your membership until 
present subscription expires. a 


The strength of any representative organization is entire] a 
pendent on the support given it and the number of persons” 





ordinarily shipped. bg os authorization by a pr 

of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 

the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
f unauthorized parties. 


site assets it is authorized to represent. The mo 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope of 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. 


or the com 





To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 


The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIF bs 


THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptance I agr 


and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges” 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 





Name............ 


Ranch is located.... 





Postoffice is. 


65% of the cattle controlled is 


Recommended by .................... ; 
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* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING + 


Rates 12 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS know your markets. 


Read National Live Stock Producer, 3 years $1.00. 
Dept. C. 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, 








Illinois.” 

SEND raw wool (or mohair) direct to yond 
for fine blankets, fringed robes, etc. Free litera- 
ture. West Texas Woolen Mills, 415 Main, Eldo- 
rado, Texas. 

MOUNTED Longhorns for sale. Six to nine 
feet spread. Free photo. No post cards, please. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 

SOUR DOUGH BISCUITS! Revive the lost art. 
Ranch style recipe and full directions $1.00. Frank 
Murdock, Felt, Oklahoma. 

YOUNG MARRIED veteran desires position as 
ranch or stock farm manager. B. S. degree in 
agriculture. Thoroughly familiar with soil con- 
servation, pasture improvement and other livestock 
production activities. Box 5-G, The Cattleman. 














“FOR SALE—Rare Japanese’ “saddle, 191 years 
old, used by Tom Thumb nearly 100 years ago. 
Made of polished wood with Tibetan Style Stir- 
en Full information and pictures on request. 

. M. Morrison, Box 3578, Corpus Christi, ' Texas. 

RANCH FOREMAN, now employed, experienced 
registered and grade cattle. Married, no children. 
Can furnish references as to character and ability. 
Cal Cantrell, Waco, Mo. 





WANTED—Forty or fifty head of cows to care 
for on a percentage of calf-crop basis. H. G. 
Cason, Horatio, Ark. EC a 


WANTED ‘Reliable man “to take eare of 175 
cows and 300 sheep, either as partner or would 
sell part interest. Permanent piace for right 
party. If interested, write Box 5-M, The Cattle- 
man. 


CORRA!, SECTIONS—All-steel, all-welded cor- 
ral wire (or sections). Only 18¢ per running foot. 
Free literature. Bernstein Brothers, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 

EXPERIENCED married ranch manager, age 
45, with son to help, desires permanent connection 
with commercial beef cattle; 20 years as working 
, foreman on large ranches; understands scientific 
} breeding and general herd care of cattle and 
horses. Would like a working interest and chance 
to expand. Good judge of cattle buying and sell- 
ing, improving and general farming. Write Box 
145, Iraan, Texas. 








The Catileman 
SEEDS 


NATIVE RANGE GRASS 
SEEDS 


BLUE GRAMA - SIDE OATS GRAMA - BLUE 
STEM - BUFFALO - CRESTED WHEAT 
WESTERN WHEAT BROME - SWEET CLOVER 
LADINO CLOVER - LOVE GRASSES 
SAND DROP, ETC. 


West 8th Street Kansas City, Mo. 
King Ranch Bluestem Seed 
(T-3487) 


Prices based on quality of seed. Write— 


COLLIN SEED GROWERS 


Courthouse, McKinney, Texas 


DAIRY CATTLE 

CHOICE DAIRY HEIFERS. Calves to springers. 
Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Tex: 

DAIRY CATTLE-—Large eas of choice 
Holstein and Guernsey springer and fresh cows 
and heifers. T. B. and Bangs tested. Stanley 
Burnidge & Son, “Grand Hotel” for Dairy Cattle, 
Hn a — (Hotel Accommodations). Estab- 
ish 3 


























HORSES 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” 
A book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 1055, Pleasant Hil!, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Part Quarter Horse. Gentle, very 
me 7 years, good cowhorse. Box 372, Smithville, 
Texas. 








WALTER M. DAGGETT 


ist “af Quarter Horses and Palominos. 








Animal Husbandry major at University Florida 
desires. summer position on cattle ranch. Will go 
anywhere. Write Ted Stamen, Box 2658, Uni- 
versity Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

WANTED TO BUY—Books about cattie, horses, 
ranches, Texas, The West, cowboys, outlaws, sad- 
dle catalogs, ete., the earlier the better. Also old 
pamphlets and letters. W. M. MORRISON, Box 
3578, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

HISTORICAL books wanted. Outlaws, Ranches, 
Indians, Texas, Oklahoma, West. McGrath, 1525 
Irving, Muskogee, Okla. 

WANTED—Position (steady) as cattle ranch 
foreman. Write to D. W. Stoven, 4165 Claycut 
Road, Baton Rouge, La. 

All progressive ranchers read 


The Cattleman. 


HEREFORDS 


Registered —— cattle. Mrs. Pearl C. Little- 
ton, Benbrook, Tex 

REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS—12 to 14 
months old. oyal Domino and Chief Domino 
bloodlines. E. H. Neeld, Lometa, Texas. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Grass Production Specialist 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, California 


SHORTHORNS 


RCLE B RANCH 

Registered Shorthorn Cattle. 
Joe F. Bennett Coolidge, Texas 
Registered Shorthorn Cattle. Nine choicely bred 
heifers, ten rugged, deep-bodied bulls for sale. 
jim Trigg, | Rt. 2, Buda, _Texas. 












































bloodli and service at stud of 


RATTLER 


AQHA P-5340, NQHBA 1656 
by Dodger, by Harmon Baker, by Peter McCue 


NOW FOR SALE 


4 Double reatatevad: mares, foaled 1938 to 1946, 
pasture-bred to RATTLER, at $250 to $1,000. 


4 Top Registered Fillies, foaled 1949 to 1951, sired 
by RATTLER, at $300 to $1,000. 

1 Top 1949 chestnut stud prospect, by DARK 
CLOUD, blemished, but making a good little 
cow-horse, $1,000. 


Now booking a few mares to RATTLER at $100. 
Now contracting 1952 a by RATTLER at $250 


WALTER M. DAGGETT 


Route 6, Phone 201F31, Franklin, Texas 











BRAHMANS 

REGISTERED red Brah bulls ; 

ray B: bulls; one’s to four’s.—Dr. T M. 
Neal, Wharton, Texas. 

ZEBU-BRAHMAN, young bulls for sale, heifer 
calves when available, registered and unregistered, 
same quality. One of country’s oldest herds. Brah- 
mans of quality, bred in quantity, to sell at reason- 
ane prices. Steinmann Cattle Company, Yoakum, 

exas. 
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CHARBRAY | 


CATTLEMAN’S PARADISE—Charbray cattle 

and beautiful country home, semi-colonial, 4-bed- 

2-bath house with plenty of barns, tenant 

7 pastures, good water, abundant grass 

annual rainfall) fescue, nearly all clovers 

and native grass. 560 A, 6 miles from Macon, 3 

miles from good cattle sale in one of best cattle 

counties in Miss. Plenty more land available. 

Farm $57,500.00. Cattle very reasonable. W. C. 
Hudson, Macon, Miss. 








SANTA GERTRUDIS 
SANTA GERTRUDIS: Richard King HK foun- 
dation cows. Few Running W sired bulls and 
heifers for sale. _ Patch Farms, Philomont, Va. 
SANTA GERTRUDIS bull yearlings for sale— 
condition, breeding are tops. Call or write Loyd 
King, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Riebe’s Registered “‘Ranger” Polled Herefords. 
403 Maverick Bldg. San Antonio, Texas. 
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BUFFEL GRASS 


(Accession No. T4464) 


for PASTURES! 


* Hardy summer perennial. Sur- 
vives temperatures down to 10° 
above zero. 


*Excellent grazing — preferred by 
livestock. Offers high nutritive 
values, 

* Fast growing —two weeks after 
mowing, plants have grown as 
high as two feet. 

* Particularly adapted to sandy soil 
—and does well on heavier soil, 
too. 


PREFERRED BY LIVESTOCK 


Cattle and sheep have shown marked pref- 


; erence for Buffel Grass when at least six 


other grasses were available to them at 
their free choice. Tests of feed value show 
that even when grown in blow sand, Buffel 
Grass offered 21.80% ‘protein content in 
early spring! 


SUPPLY MAY BE SHORT! 


Because of tremendous demand, production 
of Buffel Grass has been far below demand. 
1952 production may be short. We urge 
you to place your priority order now! 


ORDER TODAY 


FOR DEC.-JAN. SHIPMENT 


Your order will be filled in sequence re- 
ceived. Prices guaranteed against our de- 
cline up to time of shipment. 








HIGHEST QUALITY SEED 


There may be on the market a vast differ- 
ence in the percentage of pure, live seed 
offered. Unless properly cured and have 
passed through its period of dormancy, you 
will get poor quality seed. KING'S CROWN 
BRAND Buffel Grass will give you 90-95°% 
or better purity and 60-75% or higher ger- 
mination. No noxious substances. Order 
KING’S CROWN BRAND Buffel Grass for 
Highest Quality! 








a 


Send for Free, 


Descriptive Folder 


Reply Dept. H 















































MORTGAGE LOANS 


« Arizona and Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 
Hotel Adams Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


* California and Nevada 
WARD 92. ARMSTRONG 
Mason-McDuffie Co., 369 Pine St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
¢ California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, 
and San Luis 


A 
Obispo Counties 
C. A. SAINT 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* California—San Diego and Imperial 
Counties 


EWART W. GOODWIN 
Percy H. Goodwin 5 300 First Natl. 
Bidg., San Diego, 

+ Colorado, Eastern Saiaudne: Eastern 
Montana, Nebraska 


HENRY C. HALL 
Hall & Hall, 504 Denver Theater Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 

e Florida—North and Northwest 


W. T. COX 
27 S. Main Street 
Orlando, Florida 
¢ Florida—South and Southeast 


Cc. 8B. MOAK 
1107 duPont Bidg., Miami, Fla. 
© Idaho, Utah, pnd Wyoming 
FREDERICK P. 
Utah Mortgage ns ood Corp, Logan, Utah 
Mont We Northern Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
Mgr., Vermont Mtg. Co. 
West 918 Riverside Ave. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
* Oregon 
HORACE A. DRYER 
H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
e South Dakota 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
P. O. Box 136, Huron, S. D. 
* Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
CLAUDE 8. HURLBUT 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


wan 








+ Texas Mortgage Division 
H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
Southwestern Division 
821 Frost Natl. Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 
¢ Oklahoma and Northeast Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN, Ass’t Manager 
Southwestern Division 
1117 Sinclair Bldg. 
Port Worth, Texas 


or write directly to 
H. MARTIN TENNEY 
2nd Vice-Pres., Mtg. Loans 


a ON 


meons you'll be dealing with a re- 
liable company that will be careful 
of your interest in your property. 


The CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 





The Catileman 


SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


FORT SMITH Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Term soon. Free catalogue. 

BE AN AUCTIONEER 

Instruction by the nation’s leading 








May 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


ATTENTION, STOCKMEN! 2800 acres well 
improved. 5-room bungalow, 4-room cottage, large 
barns, corrals, work chutes. All woven wire 
fenced, watered by springs and branches. Imme- 








Write for information. 
National Auction Institute 
P. O. Box 88-C, College Station, Texas 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 
A pleasant, profitable profession. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue, also how receive the 
Home on Course 
RED REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
AUCTION ING 
Dept. 1, Decatur, jndiene 
Learn Auctioneering — Term m — free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION *SCHOOL 
Mason City, lowa 
, The only Auction School 
d College. Our 
are our best "resomsanen endation. G. I. approved. 
Write Box 1458 H, Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Billings, Montana. 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


Waldron Farm and Ranch for 
Sale in Williston Basin 


6,000 acres deeded land and 1,000 acres desirable 
leases. Excellent farm and ranch set-up. Crop acre- 
age approximately 1,200 acres and balance will 
handle 300 cows. Lots of water, good buildings, 
rural electrification, near Federal Highway, 6 
miles to Elevators and 20 miles to Baker, Montana. 
Most of land leased to major oil companies. Near 
well-known Baker-Glendive Anticline. Owner re- 
serving portion of minerals. Minerals alone worth 
price asked for ranch. For more information 
write to: 


L. W. Busch, Baker, Montana 


Agent for Owner 


COLORADO CALLING 


1. Price reduced to $80,000.00 on this beautiful 
ranch located in the Platte River valley 15 miles 
from Fairplay. 350 acres fine hay meadows—plenty 
free water. Fair improvements. Will carry about 
250 cows. Excellent mtg —W hunting. Price in- 
cludes some machinery. 

2. 500 cow ranch on the > Western Slope where 
the market toppers are produced. This ranch has 
wonderful irrigated hay meadows and the best 

cheap Government range in the state. Well located. 
Price $185,000.00 and will sell with good terms. 
Good hunting and fishing. 


Burghart-Hatton, Realtor 


306 Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg. Phone Main 2415 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
FLASH 
“Famous West Slope Colorado cattle na. 
Good range combined with irrigated tame 
pastures. Capacity from 150 to 500 head, * Bob 
Manuel, Colorado City, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


A large selection and bargains in large and 
small ranches and farms; summer and winter 
ranges; summer homes and building sites; dude 
ranches and resorts; income properties and city 
homes. Located in the beautiful San Juan Basin 
where you can live longer and easier. Glad to an- 
swer all inquiries regarding our properties and 
information on the advantages of living and oper- 
ating in Southwestern Colorado. 


FARM & RANCH SERVICE 


Phone 1349 735 SECOND AVE. P.O. Box 577 
DURANGO, COLORADO 











NI EXT —- soon. 
ata 


























LOUISIANA CATTLE RANCH WITH PLEN- 
TY OF RAIN FOR SALE—-8(0-acre cattle ranch, 
28 miles north of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in the 
rolling Louisiana hills 300-500 feet above sea level, 
receiving 50 to 75 inches of rainfall annually. Mile 
front on paved road, two miles west of Jackson, 
La. 250 acres improved pasture just seeded in 
clovers, bermuda and rye grasses in 1951. Another 
200 acres can be developed. Remainder in 15-year- 
old pine and older hardwood. Year-around running 
stream and four all-year ponds located in three 
different pastures. Entire farm newly fenced and 
cross fenced, two occupied Negro houses, large 
hay barn, two double corrals and chutes. Will 
carry 200 to 300 cattle year around. Fifty cattle 
now on place, which will sell. Taxes only $150 per 
year. Profitable, well-developed going ranch in 
the finest range land in Louisiana, a walkout 
deal. Wire or write P. O. Box 64, New Orleans, La. 


The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms. Is yours recorded? 








diate The best buy you'll ever find at 
$20 per acre. One-third down, balance at 3% in- 
terest. Free list others. Globe Realty, 2427 Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


6,000-ACRE RANCH — $120,000 





Divided into 10 pastures. Abundance of water. 
Good fencing. Well located on state road in Cen- 
tral Missouri. Will handle 1,000 head cattle. 


Donnohue Loan and Investment 
Company 


Sedalia, Missouri 


FOR SALE 
Missouri Prairie Grass Land 


1537 Acres — $150,000.00 





Good fences. Moderate improve- 
Mail route. Electricity. On 


Good water. 
ments. School bus. 
Concrete highway. 


Donnohue Loan & Investment 
Company 


Sedalia, Missouri 


‘WEAR BOULDER, COLORADO 


6,000 a. deeded, 6,000 a. leased, 2 mi. air line 
from Boulder, 22 mi. airline from Denver. Cuts 
around 300 tons of alfalfa and native hay, 24% 
miles south Boulder Creek through ranch. 42 miles 
4 and 5-wire fence, 2 sets lequate ranch im- 
provements. Large quantity merchantable timber, 
2 mills now operating on preperty. Carry around 
250 cows year round or summer 500 yearlings. 
Priced to sell at $140,000 with terms. 

rite for our large farm and ranch list. 


ACKARD LAND CO. 


634 18th St., Denver 2, Colorado 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RANCHES 
AND STOCK FARMS 


Have for sale several good ranches and stock 
farms of various sizes in Alabama, Missouri, Texas 
and Wyoming. Description and prices on request. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


203 Burk Burnett Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 
~ 6,200 DEEDED ACRES, 1,200 acres in cultiva- 
tion, good wheat land, 5,000 acres in grass. Wa- 
tered from five shallow wells and three miles cf 
running water. Three houses, old. REA. Fenced 
and cross-fenced. Price $25 per acre, some terms. 
A. V. SNODGRASS, HUGO, COLORADO. 


Colorado Rocky Mountain 
Ranch 


17,000 acres 26 miles south of Colorado Springs, 
carry 300 head. 5,000 acres deeded, 12,000 used on 
5 year leases, renewable. Located in the foothills 
on the east slope of the Rocky Mountain Range. 
Good protection, grass and plenty of water. Trout 
stream runs through entire property, also large 
reservoir. 70 acres irrigated and in alfalfa. 3 sets 
of ranch buildings in fair condition. Beautiful 
building sites for a new home. Price includes 
equipment, prompt possession. 


The Haigler Realty Co. 


Realtors—-Exclusive Agents—Founded 1908 
408 Exchange Natl. Bank Bidg. Phone Main 274 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

CASH for deeded section, run 25 cows or more, 
good improvements. Box 4-G, The Cattleman. 
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RANCHES—FARM LANDS 





ARIZONA COTTON FARM 


2300 A. Casa Grande Valley. Well iauconst. 
Good water. Fine soil. New in covton. Hig! 
ducer. Price $500 per A. INCLUDES CROP. 
Terms or will exchange for good city property for 
all or part. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 


626 Title & Tr. Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 





Have You Ever Wanted to Live 
on an Island? 


BAY FRONT HOME ON RESTRICTED 
HARBOR ISLAND IN AN AREA PER- 
FECT FOR YEAR-ROUND LIVING OR 
VACATIONING .. . 


78 ft. of sandy beach; private pier basic 
slip-float. 


Fully landscaped, double rear patios. 
Large living room; dining room with 
fireplace, bar and barbecue. Furnace 
heat. A perfect kitchen. 


3 family bedrooms, each with bath, plus 
maid’s room and bath. 


Powder room. 


Owner's suite upstairs with sundeck and 
beautiful view of mountains, bay and 
ocean, 

each 


Surrounded by other lovely homes, 


with private beach. 
One hour from Los Angeles. 


Can be purchased furnished or unfur- 


nished. 


Louis W. Briggs, Exclusive Agt. 


714 E. Balboa Blvd. 
Balboa, California 


30 years in business at this address. 
Other listings of homes, large or small, 
bay front, ocean front, or inside; im- 
proved or vacant property. 





12,640-ACRE STOCK RANCH — 10,400 acres 
deeded, 2,240 leased land, located in southern Colo- 
rado, modern seven-room house, sheds and corrals, 
watered from creek, springs and wells, splendid 
winter protection. Price $17.50 per acre, 29% cash, 
balance on good terms. J. F. Huggins, Hugo, Colo. 





HAVE sold my own ranch, and not liking high 
prices of land and leases to replace it, will take 
a ranch job for one year if work is satisfactory. 
Qualified by experience and ability to operate cat- 
tle ranch. Successfully operated my ranch in Ok- 
lahoma 15 years and an irrigated Colorado moun- 
tain ranch two years. Can furnish good references. 
40 years old, married, one child. Can bring one 
top cowhand with me. Prefer northwest. Write 
or phone. HANK WILSON, Ashland, Kansas. 





Central Texas Ranches and 
Stock Farms 


1,750 acres, well-improved ranch in Blanco 
County, 75 acres in cultivation. Cut into four pas- 
tures, two traps, all net wire fence. No cedar 
anywhere, and very little timber. This is the 
best ranch we have seen in Central Texas, with 
more grass than we have seen on any two ranches 
in recent years. Plenty of water. Cheaper at 
$100.00 an acre than most ranches at half that 
price. 


1,600 acres in Hays County. Fenced sheep and 
goat proof into two large pastures, several traps, 
and 80 acres in field. Good improvements, plenty 
of water, lots of grass, little cedar and no heavy 
brush. Only live oak and Spanish oak timber, 
good goat forage. Excellent for cattle and sheep. 
$65.00 an acre. 


825 acres in the Brazos River Bottom, 200 acres 
in 35-year-old grafted pecan orchard, all land open 
and tillable, with three irrigation wells, and any 
number more may be drilled, only 55 feet to 
water. Fenced with net wire into four pastures. 
Good home and sheds. Land is level and as rich 
as the Nile Valley. Carrying 250 head now, and 
can carry Land, cattle’ and $10,000.00 
worth of equipment can be bought for $200,000.00 
if taken immediately, or the land can be bought 
separately. 


996 acres on Little River, 750 acres bottom 
land, another 100 acres low valley. The blackest 
land in the world. Only 100 acres of timber, bal- 
ance in farm land and open bottom pasture with 
numerous pecan trees. 600 acres can be irrigated 
from the river. Here is a bargain at $110.00 an 
acre, $25,000.00 down, balance in 10 annual pay- 
ments on 4% interest. 


560 acres all bottom land on Little River, 75 
acres in timber pasture, balance open farm land. 
Rented on third and fourth this year. Has been 
used as pasture. Would make one of the best 
stock farms in Texas, and irrigation from river is 
available. A good well, small shed but no house. 
Well fenced for cattle. $130.00 an acre. 


We can finance any of the above places on an 
insurance company loan. Write us for terms. 


Derden Land Co., Realtors 


203 West 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Improved South Dakota _ 
Ranches 


acres deeded, 400 lease, $22.50 per acre. 
acres, will carry 500 head, for $90,000. 
acres, will carry 500 head, $35 per acre. 
acres, 115 alfalfa, 210 plowed, $25 per acre. 

7000 acres deeded, 10,000 lease, a beautiful ranch 
on large creek, nice timber, $32.50. 


Rapid Realty Company | 


_311 St. Joe Rapid ¢ City, S. 


Southeastern Oklahoma. 


Large and small ranches. 
Abundant water and grasses. 
Price $10 to $60 per acre. 
Grass land for lease. 


Odell C. Olson 


Licensed Broker. 
Antlers, Okla. 


- GRASS RANCH 
MR. COWMAN: 


Here is your chance to buy an excellent spread 
532 acres deeded 
land and 5300 ‘acres of state and Taylor leases 
with four miles of Powder River—6 artesian wells 
—86 reservoirs-—all fences in fine shape—2 sets of 
good improvements, including modern houses, 
barns, 3 new stock sheds, corrals, loading chutes— 
new 80-ft. garage and tractor building—two R. R. 
shipping points, one on ranch, other 2 miles—also 
mountain permit for 3200 sheep. Located 50 miles 
east of Sheridan, Wyoming, on Highways 14-16. 
This is a proven outfit with low operating cost, 
priced at $15.00 per acre for quick possession. 


WIRE - - PHONE - - WRITE 
BIG HORN REALTY CO. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Colorado Ranches - Farms 


Motels, business .opportunities. We have what 
you want. Please write for 60 pages of photos 
describing the SAN JUAN BASIN. 


The Basin Realty Co. 


BOX 616, DURANGO, COLO. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR RANCH OR LANDS 
—Scenic (Lakeview) on banks of Neches River 30 
minutes’ drive from Beaumont, Texas, beautiful 
2-story, spacious, long-leaf pine home with 3 bed- 
rooms, , large living-room and glassed-in 
kitchen, large porches, extra large sills and joists, 
. fireplaces. Also 28 cabins, 66’x80’ clubhouse, 
ow leased for $400.00 per month, large concrete 
bathing pool fed by 2 artesian wells, bait hatchery, 
boats, 45 acres of land, part of this blocked into 
is being sold for $300.00 a lot and up, ideal lakes 
for fishing, lots of open timber lands for hunting. 
This is a paradise for the outdoor man. A steal at 
$75,000, easy terms. For appointment write, phone, 
or wire H. H. Box 134, Vidor, Texas. 


Western Colorado Ranches 


LARGE SHEEP OR CATTLE SPREAD 
Will handle 6,000 sheep or 1,200 cattle. Over 
10,000 acres deeded. ly summer pasture. Tay- 
lor permit (winter), 5,000 sheep. Choice location. 
Headquarters on oiled highway. Good hunting and 
fishing area. down will handle. For de- 
tails on this ranch and others, write Mountain 


Realty Co. 
MOUNTAIN RANCH : 
Choice irrigated meadow land = worlds off : 
water. Ideal for summering 400 to 500 steers and 
not cut hay. Good improvements. Near oiled high- 
way, close to shipping point. Good fences. Good 
hunting area. Three trout streams through ranch. 
Ideal for dude ranch. Price $52,500. 
REAL OPPORTUNITY 
About 4,000 acres deeded mountain land. 8,300 
to 10,000 elevation. 2,000 irrigated with abundance 
of water. 2,000 dry pasture. One modern home, 








three other sets of improvements. On oiled high- 


way, choice location. Wonderful fishing area. 
Priced for quick sale at $210,000 with 30% down. 
Terms balance. 


WRITE FOR RANCH FOLDER 


Mountain Realty Company 


302 Main Street 
Grand Junction, Colo. R 
OREGON STOCK FARM FOR SALE OR TRADE 





331 acres in permanent pasture and farming. Wil- 
lamette loam and associated loams. Some timber. 
Live springs. This is one of Lane county’s D 
combination farms. Willamette loam is selling 
high as $450.00 per acre. We have 120 acres. This= 
area is leading the coastal area in growth. Build-7 
ings excellent and new in 1946. Carry $20,000.00), 
insurance. Deep freeze walk-in. Grade A dairy 
barn. Beef finishing set-up. New metal e~ and 
newly erected wood silo. 3 


how many acres to the cow. Good fences, pa 
plank and ether woven wire recently new. oms 
bined yearly income exceeds $25,000.00. House 
new in 1946 has three bedrooms, bath, kitchen 
dining room, and living room. Closets th 

The land in this farm is of more value than the 
price asked so the buildings are thrown in at this 
price of $80,000.00 with only $15,000.00, with 
several options acceptable. Will accept Registered 
or commercial Hereford females or commercial 
Angus or Shorthorn females as down, part or full 
payment. If interested in this location and have 
cattle or cash or some of both write Route 5, 
Box 341, Eugene, Oregon. 


RANCH HOME FOR SALE—810 acres on ap 

wy. 4 miles from DeQueen, 750 acres open, 
acres strawberries, balance pasture, seeded p 
lespedeza and bermuda, 7-room house, modern, 3 
barns, one tenant house, 2 lakes stocked with fish, 
2 creeks, several springs, all fenced and cross 
fenced. Contact J. W. Jones, Box 89, Phone 224, 


DeQueen, Ark. ee 
Highly Improved Stock Farms 
Annual rainfall 44 inches 
DONNOHUE LOAN & INVESTMENT 








COMPANY 
SEDALIA, MISSOURI 








150 She Catileman May 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE-—400-acre cattle farm, green pasture 
12 months, 131 cattle on 200 acres, 1951; beautiful 
stream, 6 lakes, buildings, more land adjoining. 
Farms and ranches, priced to sell. Call or write 
Brooks Henslee, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


WANTED—To trade a utility type business in a 
college town with 75,000 population for a ranch of 
similar value. The business valued at $300,000; 
net income of approximately $25,000 per year. Ad- 
d Box 3-K, The Cattleman. 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


WE have for sale in Central Alabama, near 
Selma, Alabama, and land 
for pasture, that would take care of beef and 
dairy cattle. Write me for information. Erle 
Childers, 1018% Water Ave., Selma, Alabama. F. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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PSD TTR MAT ET DEE TS 


Southwestern cattlemen grazing cattle in the Osage Pastures of Oklahoma or the Bluestem area of Kansas are naturally inter- 
ested in knowing how their cattle are doing. Many cattlemen are fortunate in being able to keep in close touch with their cattle, 
but others may live long distances away or be tied up with work that they cannot make periodical trips to see how their cattle are 


coming along. 


Cassidy Commission Company maintains a staff of experts who are constantly on the go checking into the welfare of cattle 
belonging to their customers. These experts are well qualified to make a complete report on the progress of cattle being grazed 
away from home, thus assuring the owner that his interests are being safeguarded. 


Yes, Cassidy will be glad to help you, whether you are a customer or not, and you are under no obligation whatsoever. We'll 
report periodically as to how your cattle are coming along and keep you posted on the market as the season draws to a close. 


Cassidy Maintains Complete Marketing Services at Six Major Markets 


FORT WORTH Ga), SAN ANTONIO 


OKLAHOMA CITY Seis ‘ ‘3 KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS } HOUSTON 


COMMISSION. COMPANY (( 
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HOME OFFICE, FORT WORTH 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


U LTZ, aes nt S. S. MILLER, Vice-President A. C. JONES 
Vice-President T. D. BRYCE, Vice-President and Asst. Sec’y L. J. WARDLAW 
Vice. Preside ont HARRY EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer ROCKY REAGAN 
NETTE SHULTZ ROCKY REAGAN, JR. 
DR. F. L. SNYDER 




















GET ALL THREE 
EVERY TIME! 
rh 


l. Highest Market Prices 2. Best Fills Possible 


Cattle - Hogs - Sheep Feeding - Watering 


3. Payment Same Day 
That Stock Is Sold 


Ship Your Cattle - Hogs - Sheep 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Founded in 1886 
STOCK YARDS KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Our Own Completely Equipped Offices Also at 


CHICAGO ST. JOSEPH DENVER FORT WORTH 
OMAHA ST. LOUIS OGDEN SAN ANTONIO 











